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Excerpts from the Advertising Creed adopted by three thousand of the most 
able advertising men in the United States at the seventh annual Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, held at Baltimore, June eighth to 


fourteenth. 


I. believe in Truth, the corner stone of all honorable and successful business, and we pledge 
ourselves cach to one and one to all to make this the foundation of our dealings, to the 
end that our mutual relations may become still more harmonious and efficient. 

We believe in truth —not only in the printed word, but in every phase of business con- 
nected with the creation, publication, and dissemination of advertising. 
We believe there should be no double standard of morality involving buyer and seller of advertis- 
ing or advertising material. Governmental agencies insist on “full weight” packages and “full 
weight” circulation figures. ‘They also should insist on “full weight” delivery in every commercial 
transaction involved in advertising. We believe that agents and advertisers should not issue 
copy containing manifestly exaggerated statements, slurs, or offensive matter of any kind, and 
that no such statements should be given publicity. 
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EXTINGUISHER 


T may be your turn next. The Pyrene Ex- 
tinguisher makes you unafraid of flames - # 
protects you against panic and your possessto.ts ba 

against loss. Gives your wife and children a dependable 
weapon against a deadly and constant peril. 


A white, heavy, harmless GAs BLANKET which 
completely cuts off the air supply and smothers 
the flame is formed the instant Pyrene Liquid 
comes in contact with heat. 


Strongly built, handsomely finished in polished 
brass, can be refilled as readily as a kerosene lamp. 


PRICE, $7.00 








TURN MANOLE TO LEN 
WORK LIKE a P 























See im tee he eee eee 





| Brass and nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
are the only one-quart fire extinguishers included 
| in the List of Approved Fire Appliances issued by 


"So eae 


the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 











ed by the U. S. Government, Standard Oil 
panies, railroads, traction and power compa- 
and industrial corporations throughout the 
ited States, 
W ritefor Booklet 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 


1358 Broadway New York ai 
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York, Neb. 
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AUTOMOBILE OWNERS $10 Vacuum Cleaner 
IN SMALL TOWNS— FREE 


You can save one-half your tire expense, and nearly all One to a town—Hurry—Don’t Delay—Write at once. 
your tire trouble, by using Security Reliners. Many of our 
customers run their cars the entire season without blowout or CHAMPION SUPPLY CO. 


yuncture, and without spending a cent for tire repairs. You aia 
y F 8 f 219 Worcester Building 


Can Do It Yourself. PORTLAND OREGON 
TAKE OUR AGENCY a 


is cee Eales okies wat tone tice, weaken one Spray WANTED—SALESMEN ANDSALESWOMEN 











offer special possibilities for personal economy, good business, Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.10 to 
and handsome proiit. Write at once for our pl an. $5,000.00a year. No former experience required to get one of them, 
| We will chien you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or Sales+ 
woman by mailin eight weeks and assist you to secure a good position 
SECURITY RELINER CO. where you can earn good wages while you are learning Practical Sales- 
sr, batgecd pe ay for ay harwtpeeneer os oy me | — 
reds of men and women we have recent laced in good positions: 
410 We st Str eet Montzomery, N. Y. also list of good positions open. Address oareer office) Dent 117, 





NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago sow’ York Kansas’ City S: mk rancisco New Orleans Toronto 





OREGON 
State Agricultural College 


TRAINS FOR EFFICIENCY — In Every Field of Industry 


‘ 











BEGINS its forty-fifth school year September 19, 1913. 


DEGREE COURSES offered in General Agriculture, Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Horticulture, Bacteriology, Poultry Husbandry, Zoology and Entomology, 
Domestic Science and Art, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Mining Engineering, Forestry, Commerce, Pharmacy and Teachers’ Courses in 
Manual Training, Agriculture, Domestic Science and Art. 

TWO-YEAR COURSES are offered in Agriculture, Domestic Science and Art, Commerce, 
Forestry, Pharmacy and Mechanic Arts. 

MUSIC. Thorough courses offered in Music, including piano, band and string instruments, and 
in voice culture. 

THE EXTENSION DIVISION aims to bring the College to the peopl> by means of farmers’ 
institutes, correspondence courses, movable or itinerant schools, demonstration trains, co- 
operating with public schools, educational and industrial exhibits. 

A BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET entitled “The Enrichment of Rural Life,’’ and a catalogue will be 


mailed free on application. 


Address H. M. TENNANT, Registrar, Corvallis, Oregon 
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jive your son the opportunity to develop the 
, western spirit of self-reliance and rugeed manli- 
ness. Tet him prepare for a suecessful career here 
at Mae Mexico Military Institute, in the beautiful 
Pecos Valley, where the climate is mild, the air 
id buoyant 3 fare rain or snow dur- 
gsession, Record of phy Ide velopment shows 
marvelous results. All exercises in open air. 
Artesian well water. Completely equipped barracks. 
11 large modern buildings. Rated ‘Distinguished 
Institution’’ by U.S Government. Owned and en- 
j dowed by New Mexico, Thorovgh Academic and 
































Elective Courses Diploma admits to all colleges. 
All athleties Write for catalogue, 
Col. JAMES W. WILLSON, Supt., Box A, 
Poswell, New Mexteo. 































ELMONT SCHOOL 


BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 


B yt School does ‘or its boys what thoughtful and 
parents most wish to have done. Its location beyond 
rsions and temptations of town or city, the fineness 
imate, the excellence of its equipment and the spirit 

ilty combine to make this possible. | It prepares 

the best colleges and schools of engineering, and 

iddition such elective courses as boys may wish 

not plannii.g for University work later. Write for 

ie giving detailed information. Fall semester opens 

Au 18th, “we 
REID, Headmaster 
GILBE RT x! BRINK, Assistant Headmaster 

Address Registrar, Belmont 


25 MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
4 A home school, preparatory 
Chevy Chase Seminary and finishing, for young ladies. 
Literat Musie, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
c for outdoor sports Healthful location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb 





Artesian water. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals, 





Decodiawen Sheol, Colonel Sorings, Colorado 
Boarding and Day Sci ‘hool for Girls. Intermediate and 
Academic Departments. Special, General, and College Pre- 
paratory C ourses. Native teachers of French and German. 
Unsurpassed loc — 6500 feet above sea-level. Fall term 
Sept. 17, 1913. Catalogue. _ fev. Harrison Ewing, A. B., B. -D. Headmaster, 


Mou nt Tonnies Military Academy 
-alifornia. Fully accredited. U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and 
lery. Open air Gyin. and Swimming Pool. Twenty-third year 
. 14, 1912. Boys accepted for Summer Vacation. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well 

Has large swimming pool aad excellent playgrounds. 

I redited by Eastern and California universities. Its aim 
I beea ‘quality, not quantity.”’ Catalogue on application to 
t val, WILLIAM WALKI R ANDERSON, Irvington, California. 


The Gamble Schoo eee 


and Advanced Classes, College Preparation 
: t. Tr avel Classes. Outdoor ae ~ping and pee 
f ding. Separate cottage for younger gir 


Address SECRETARY, Box B, Santa * ol California. 


M 





Santa Barbara 

School for Girls 
Domestic Science. 
Camping, tennis, 




















Send your girls to 


ST. MARY'S 


ACADEMY AND COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Conducted for girls by the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary. Refined moral, 
intellectual and practical training. Diplomas 
conferred from Academic and Collegiate courses. 
Commercial, domestic science and elocution de- 
partments. Music and Art given careful attention. 
Portland climate is very healthful. School sur- 
roundings are delightful. No interference in 
matters of religion. Day and resident students. 
Write for interesting announcement describing 
school and outlining studies. 


ADDRESS 


Sister Superior, St. Mary’s Academy 
345 FOURTH ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 























Ine BORN Orey OI t-7- 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 

The only Woman’s College on the 
Pacific Coast. Chartered 1885. Near two 
great universities. Ideal climate through- 
out the year. Entrance and graduation 
Tequirements equivalent to those of Stan- 
ford University and University of Cali- 
fornia. Laboratories for science with 
modernequipment. Excellentopportunities 
for home economics, library study, music 
and art. Modern gymnasium. Special} 
care for health of students; out-door life. 
Christian influences; undenominational. 
President Luella Clay Carson, A.M.,LL.D. 
For catalogue address Registrar, 
Dept. A, Mills College P. O., California, 























SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


1867 MILITARY 1913 
27 per cent enrolled are related to Alumni. Write 
for Catalogue and Athletic Book. Boys 8 to 12 in 
separate School. 


Rev. James Dosstn, D. D., 
Maruison, Associate Rector; 


EDWARD T. 
Minnesota. 


Rector; Rev. 
Faribault, 
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Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


380 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in United States. 
oys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 








1,600 feet above 
and beautiful Valley of the 
rental discipline. Military 





Charges $360 iundsome 





Government Academies or Business. 
ea-level; pure, dry, 
Shenandoah 
training 


lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park All manly sport 
couraged Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinen 
only desired Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system, Standards and traditi 


hich. Academy fifty-three years old. New $150,000 
Hi catalogue free. 


CAPTAIN WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


bracing mountain air of the famous proverbially healt 
Pure mineral spring waters igh moral tone. | 
health, manly carriage bine, sl 


develops obedience, 


barracks, full equipment, ab olutely tirepre 


Addre 








St. Helens Hall 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Resident and Day School for Girls 


In charve of Risters of St.John Baptist (Episcopal) 
Collegiate, Academic and Elementary Departments, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
Gymnasium. For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Office 1 
St. Helens Hall 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? | = 


THAT’ S$ ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 








WILT NOT ce you any GRAND PRIZE 
fovent hore if you answer this ad 
t e 1 RU HIN A WEEK 


ist, So. ye in make 
" ' i \ re with 6¢ in stamps 
tor i Kibo ! ’ ns and SAMPLE LESSON 


THE W. L. E EVANS School of Cotesning 
EVEL 


AND, O 


MANZANITA HALL 


Palo Alto, California 


Makes a specialty of preparing boys and young men for 
entrance to the universitic he location adjacent to Stanford 
University and to Palo Alto, a town of remarkable culture, 
makes possible a sehool life of unusual advantages and privi- 
lege Twenty-first year begins August 26, 1913. 


For catalogue and address 


Head Master. 


specific information, 


W. A. Suepp, 





Home 

East and West. 

Four new buildings. 
d 


and Day School for Girls. 
Grammar 


Accredited to colleges 
and Primary Departments. 
Extensive grounds, Out-of-door 
recitations, physical training, sleeping porch. 
1estic science, Fall term opens September 8. Hlustrated 
book of information. Principal, MARY I. LOCKFY, A. B. 


Palo Alto.California. 


1 My book “How to 

2° 7 AMM FR Stop Stammering” 
| —ua treatise on Ser 
entife Talking’ 


direct to the point 
M. 1. HATFIELD, 1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 












Write 









Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Facuity unsurpassed. 


Location ideal, 
time, 


Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, 





8 The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
H OM work, offers also instruc- 


tion by correspondence. 
22nd Year 







For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C.(Div. K) Chicago, Ill. 


rye i 
WA eit 


Mitchell Tower 














TUDY drawing at home under Expert Faculty 
We have successful students in every part of 
the world. Turn your Talent into mone Our 
Students are filling high salaried m sitions, ii years 
successful teaching, Kndorsed by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Dri iwing, 
‘Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture, 
ART Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
YeARBoon! Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 
is rate To You] $CHOOL OF APPLIED ART,766 Applied Art Bldg.,Battle Creek,Mich, 
N | DY of success; thousands of students en 
rolled. High grade instruction in Bank 


ing, Bookkee ping English, AT Stenography, Civil Ser 
vice, Modern lan: UALS, Normal, Kindergarten, bon 
ineerihe Law and College preparatory studies, Write to 


day for FREE 50 page catalog. H OM Vi E 

















With a Western School, chartered by 
the State of California. ‘JI 





MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
U — rwood Building, ad Market Street 
Dept. an Francisco, Cal. 





To San Francisco and San Diego in 
is awaiting you 
Vor MAING so % 1.400%. 
And 
Address.. 
Will bring full particulars by return mail 
Sunset Panama-Pacific Club 
460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

















of MUSIC. ESTABLISHED 1867. 








e.cocuTtion MIUSIC cancuaces 
Day and re 4 students may enter at apy 
lliustrated Catalogue FR 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, “DIRECTRESS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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REAL ESTATE—California MISCELLANEOU S 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO) SETTLERS, We sell SPECIAL. The Aurora Gem. Closely resembles the dia 
wets of 10-20-40 acres or more. We ask only a small mond. Pure white, brilliant, 9 in hardness. We cut all kinds 
eash payment next payment in 1919.) Various crops yield of precious stones. Handsomely illustrated book on gems 
g100) 8300 an acre, $375 starts you on LO acres; in suit- free. The Gem Shop, ¢ Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
able crops, LO acres will make a living for a small fami AGENTS, — Portraits 5c, Frames 15ce. Sheet Pletures 1 
1) acer HeaANS luxury. Our illustra ed folder describes Stereoscopes 25c. Views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples and 
opportuni W.N. MekKee (Pulare Coa ity foothill lands), catalog free, Consolidated Portralt Co., Dept. 1336, 1027 
46-547 ‘Tithe Insurance Building, Los Anceles, Cal. W. Adams St.. Chlearo 
q J Se for catalog. Properties in ¢ I Ww wane oe ‘ =| 
CALIFORNIA LAND. Send for catalog. Properties in all JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING. CO Radiced 


reliable information. (. M.Wooster Co., 
, San Francisco. 


PO LOS ANGELES? 


counti Valuable, 
Phelan Bldg 


COMING Send for free illustrated 


booklet on tHlollywood, the favorite foot-hill suburb over- 
looking city and sea. Exceptionally fine schools. Lippincott 
Co., Dept. S., Fay Bldg., Los Angeles 

rts FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. “Wie SELL 
It Write for list of places and literature Kk. D i 





Bldyg., 742 Mar ket 
Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 


TATE—Oregon 


Bankers Tnvestment 
Branches: San 


ES 


& Co 4615 
Francisco, Cal 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE Rogue River Valley 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. Tlomes in 
As Aland best all-the-year-round climate on the Coast. 
Addre Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Gregon 

va tY GRAIN, GRASS, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
grown In northern latitudes successfully ratsed in the Ump- 
qua \ Finest climate in American. Lands cheap, crops 
certain, markets goo ‘The Best In the West.’ For informa- 

mn ldress Roseburg Commerctal Club, Roseburg, Oregon, 

RANCHE WEEHE PEAR ORCHARD in) Rogue” River 
Valley 37 acres for sale at a bargain by owner. — Ideally 
located: well equipped; new house and barn. Possession 
vith crops before harvest. For details and terms address 
Nar tox S82, Phoenix, Oregon. 

REAL ESTATE—Montana 

RANCH, 1464 ACRES ~All fenced. Copious spring, with 
plenty of good water; soil, deep black loam, underlaid with 
coal, wood buildings; hecise, two barns, several granaries; LOO 
wres in Alfalfa; 500 acres plowed; 4000 acres more can be 
plowed, balance splendid) pasture land; 6 miles from Stockett 
m ROR where there is good market for products and a grain 
elevator Price $30.00) per acre; $15,000.00) cash, balance 
long terms, 6°) interest. This is in the agricultural section of 
the Great State of Montana We are the owners of this 
ranch and it will bear close investigation. We will be glad 
to send you full) particulars on request. Address, CC. Hf 
MebLean, Great Falls, Montana. 

CONRAD, MONTANA, a city of about 1,200 people, is 
in the heart of the very best farming land in the great treas- 
ure state The man who wants to farm at a real profit, may 
purchase land in this section, at prices that are within the 
reach of all These lands are both irrigated and non-irri- 
gated, all of it is of the finest quality as to the productivity 
of the soil, Weare not selling land but we have a great deal 
o tell you about Montana in general and Conrad ino par- 
tic Kindly send your address to the undersigned, and 
full information will be furnished you James A. Murty, 
Sex The Conrad Commercial Club, Conrad, Montana. 

REAL ESTATE — Washington 

WORKKINGMEN ‘LOOK."” Washington's best 
ind warden land with assured) work for our settlers 
this an ideal home proposition for the workingman. $ 
peracresup. Only a tittle cash needed, balance for 10 years 
This is the best and oldest section close to roads, school and 
marke Fine land, easy terms and work for our settlers 
nat tceess) certain Send for free ring vied circular. 
The High Cost of Living Solved.’ H Peters, SOO 3rd 
Avenue, Seattle 

REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 

\ MOK WORTH 25c, beautifully Mlustrated. 36 9x12 
( will be sent free on request. State whether Inter- 
ste mi *, healthseeker, Investor or tourist. Ad 
ih ) . Tamor, Fla, “The 143.2 per cent city.” 

PATENTS 

a vTS THAT PRO’ AND PAY. Advice and 
0 ‘ Highest referenc Promptness 

Send sketch or model for free easiln. Watson 

n, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
, ! BKOTIVE PATENTS procured promptly. Our 
m ling how to obtain and realize therefrom sent on 
PCs Write today Trade Marks Registered. Robb & 
K 13-247 Southern Bldge., Washington, D.C. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET 


rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
a. 143 Marquette Building, Chicago: 15 Oliver Bld , 
7Ltsburg, Pa. 736 Old South Building, Boston; $24 White 
hall Blig., New York; 1500 Wright Building, St. Louis 
878 Monadnock Bldyg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldy., 
Los Angeles. Write nearest olbes 

$4.25 HKACHE paid for U.S. Flying Kagle Cents dated E856 
$2 to $600 paid for hundreds of coins dated before Ls8o5 
Send ten cents at once for New Hlustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. Get) posted) —-it may mean your good fortune 

Coin De auler s Box Roy, 


Clarke & Co., ¢ Co., 130, Le 


PICTU RE PLAYS 


MOTION” 











MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. You can write 
them. We te hy you by mall No experience needed 
Big demand: good pay. Details free Associated Motion 
Pleture Schools, 686 Sheridan Road, Chieagro 

WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 cach; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experionce or 
correspondence course unnecessary Details free Atlas 
Publishing Co., $21 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

HELP WANTED 

WANTED —Progressive, clean-cut, fresh-from-the-mint 
man every town to manage sales districts for steady repeat 
articles; three big sources of profit; cash sales; new selling 
plan; no experience needed; small capital; can make $2000 
to $5000 annually. Bethlehem Utilities Co., 65-1 Pine St., 
New York. 

AGENTS’ PRICK One Machine at Wholesale price 
to introduce our goods Bargains in every make. Type 
writers for $5.00) up Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 
Park Row, New York 

SELL HOPERY; guaranteed against holes or new hose 
free; build a permanent trade; big profits; experience un 
necessary. International Mills, Dept. Z., West Phila 

YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine tailor 
made suit’ just for showing it to your friends? Or a Slip-on 


for a little 
job? It 
and pet 
sJanner 


Raincoat Free? Could you use $5 a day 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
ina town smaller than 10,000 write at once 
samples, styles and this wonderful offer 
Company, Dept. 326, Chicago 
SALESMEN Making small towns | 
should carry our fast selling pocket side 
plan allowing return of unsold) goods 


spare 

you live 
beautiful 
Tailoring 


Special sales 
quick easy 


line 
Makes 


sales. $4.00 commission on cach order Something Entirely 
New Write for outflt today. Canfleld Mfg. Co., 20S Sigel 
St., « thics ago, Ill 

AGIEN Responsible concerns are advertising newest 





selling specialties. Money 
Directory’ (illustrated) 3 
authorized publishers. Herbert 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


making propositions in Monthty 
months lOc: yearly 25e; only 
Pub. Co., 31 6. 27th St., N.Y. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS We have paid thou 
sands of dollars to song writers send us your poems or melo 
dies Acceptance guaranteed if available by largest, most 
successful concern of the kind. We publish, advertise, secure 
copyright in your name and pay 50 per cent if successful. 
Hundreds of delighted clients Write to-day for Big: Maga 
zine. Beautiful Iilustre ved Book and examination of your 
work 1 Free Dugdale Co., 1054 Dugdale Bldg., 
Washington, D C. 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us your song poems or 


melodies. A hit will bring big money. Proposition Positively 


Unequalled. Available work accepted for publication and 
copyright secured in your name. Our Composing Staff! Abso 
lutely Best Of Any Company Of Its a Instructive book 


let free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept . Washington, D.C 
A small garden planted with 


GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL 3 3 er ee teae sn it 


bring larger returns than a large farm It is easy to grow 
We furnish seed and plants to begin with Booklet telling 
how to plant, cultivate, harvest and market these wonderful 
plants, Res. The RisingSun Ginseng Nursery, Box 230, Narrows, Ky 


Months 
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Inthis department appear the annovncements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance Companies 
and other Financial Institvtions. We endeavor to accept only the annavncements of responsible 
and reliable insthitvtions 








The Investment Bankers’ Association of America 


Extracts from an article in the Financial and Commercial Chronicle, by George B. Caldwell, 
President Investment Bankers’ Association of America, and Vice-President of 
the Continental Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 


“The Investment: Bankers’ Association of America bankers, it has been said, make and break the markets. 
is new. Tt represents a feature of banking which has No greater fallacy exists. ‘The market is made by rood 
for some time occupied an important place, as well asa credit, good currency, good crops and good government 
class of bankers who have never yet: been organized With these conditions working in harmony we have our 
Investigation will show that investment banking has — greatest demand and our highest: price 
grown in proportion to our industrial growth; it- will “To illustrate: The city of San Francisco and King 
how that our great growth in the East, the South, the county, Washington, which are now selling 5©, Londs, 
West and the Middle West could not have been financed — did a year ago sell their credit at q4'oC¢ and two years 
by the aid of the small local banks, or alone by the aid ago on about a 40) basis. The difference is largely 
of corporate banking capital in the hands of commercial = due to money conditions and market sentiment. The 
banks of the large citie Phere has, therefore, been a investment banker, or bond dealer, made equall as 
larve sale, likewise a large distribution, of a new form much profit buying and distributing the bonds bearing 
of credit in the shape of stocks and bonds, which illus 40, as he does on the one bearing 5©,. Who is the loser? 
trates the necessity of the private banker, who must Phe municipality, which is now paying ©, more for 
work out a financial plan, organize a syndicate or at money than two years avo, beceuse of agitation and a 
range underwriting, that the risk may be distributed discrediting of every kind of corporate endeavor until 
Investment banking houses have, in the evolution of the person who today controls capital is timid, and the 
business, therefore, become so necessary and so helpful rate of interest is increased accordingly. Otherwise, 
to safe financing and the wide distribution of the se there is no market the investor will not buy. 1 or 
cured form of credits, that the commercial banker, the peat, the investment bankers do not make the market 
avines banker or trust comoiany banker, with his re they broaden the market from year to year, cither 
stricted charter requirements, has long ago recognized by offering their securities in new territory or more fully 
the investment banker's place in the business and finan developing the old territory, and what they do is to trade 
cial world. The matter of profits or losses is a matter “one the market” that the investors themselves create, 
of contract, and with over two thousand private bank “As investment bankers we realize what most state 
ing houses operating in competition, who questions that men do not——that the freest opportunity to trade is the 
any large sum out of proportion to the size of the ven natural and most healthy condition that there is the 
ture and payment of the risk assumed has been taken most logical connection between the growth of out 
asa profit? Even those having only a limited experi great modern business undertakings and the large ti 
ence in floating credits know that while many under nancial institutions of our country in the money cen 
writings have been handled with profit, the profits have ters, and that the situation which confronts us today 
sldom been large, and many times they are small, and has no precedent in the years gone by. We should all 
sometimes there is a loss recognize that with the march of progress our banks 

“The Investment: Bankers’ Association points with trust companies and individual financiers have become 
pride to its members and. their integrity and believes heavy investor s, not alone at hen e or in one state, but 
in the greatest freedom of its members in trading and in many different states, and that if economic service 
the fullest publicity of its methods, as well as greater is to be rendered by capital to the newer and sparsely 
publicity in all corporate affairs. It believes our right settled states, wise and uniform legislation will prove 
to trade for profit is the same as the merchant, the to be the easiest and best for all concerned. Finally, 
manufacturer, the farmer and the laborer, and it be let me say that while the atmosphere is today charyed 
lieves those profits are not the subject of public inves with contention, bickering and ac rimony over ques 
tigition in the one case more than in the other. — It tions of tariff, banking, currency and investments, we 
capital shall flow freely and at the lowest rates, any hope and believe that out of it all constructive leyris- 
other policy is inimical to the general good. The dis lation must follow and that the Bankers’ Investment 
trust of those controlling capital is harmful, equally Association of America, though young, will, as an oO 
with the distrust of those controlling labor or raw ma ciation, attempt to study, through its committees, the 
terial. All three are essential to a perfect harmony in various questions with a view of bending their best 
business and injury to one affects all. The investment efforts to their honest and helpful solution.” 
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ts OF A NEW 13-STORY OFFICE BUILDING E: 
i To Be Erected on One of the Finest Corners in the 
ur E 
BUSINESS CENTER OF LOS ANGELES = 
ie One of the safest and most attractive investments being offered in this record-breaking city, 3 
m4 destined to become the Metropolis of the Pacitic Coast. 
irs : 
ly Phe Los Angeles Fireproof Building Co. has acquired a og year 
he SECURITY lease at the Nortacast corner of Hill and — Streets, in’ the 
a heart of the busiaess center and overlooking benutiful Central Park. A story Class “A” | 
ng tireprool buildin will be erected and contain 360 offices, 10 cpebedeciee ger 8 ement. 
Yr? Within a stone’s throw is the Hill Street station of the Pacific Electric Railway, the main place 
"1 of arrival cad departure of beach trains. [Et will also be che terminal for a projected subway. 
! On a very conservative cestim ite, the net profits per year should | 
til | EARNINGS be in excess of 120). In aa dition, investors can anticipate an 
he | inerease in stock value. No bonded indebtedness. All net carnings, after deducting amount = 
ad i aside to Reserve buad, will be available for dividend bs 
‘ \ limited amount of stock for sa.e at 20ce per share. The Los | 
cl SHARES 20¢ Angeles Fireproof Building Co. is) a California corporation, 
‘ capital stock $2,999,099, pir value 20 cents per share. No preferred stock. All common 
ly tock shares parcicipate equully in company’s profits. Your investment here will give you 
" the greater earnings affor ted on common. stock issued against what Is frequently used as, | 


sles security for bonds. 


1 and considered, 


The Los Angeles Fireproof Building Co. is under the manage 
T MANAGEMENT ment of reliable bankers and business men. A very strong advis- | 











} ory bourd of represeatative men of aTairs passes on the company’s operations. “Safety and 
Profit,’ is the motto of the company. ; 
" It isseldom that investors have an oppor tunity like this, through common stock holdings, to 
‘ participate in the caraings of a great office building. The general plan of financing is through a : 
iI bond issue with limited interest. The policy of the Los Angeles Fireproof Building Co. in E 
permitting all investors, large and small, to par ticipate in the profits through stock owner- 
- hip is meeting with general approval. 
t \s stated, only a small amount of stock is for satle at 20 cents per share. All orders are 
‘ ’ taken subject to over subscription or advance in price. | 
\ i Satisfactory Terms of Payment can be Arranged 
¢ Phis is a safe, sure and extraordinary opportunity to identify yourself with the growth of 
| Los Anyveles, the metropolis of the Southwest. Send your subscription now, or write for 
further information. Make checks payable to | 
LOS ANGELES FIREPROOF BUILDING CO. 
: \ 306-7-8 BLACK BUILDING LOS ANGELES = 
l 
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Wanted 


On Planada Irrigated Farms, 
of the Santa Fe 
County Three Grand Prize | 
Winner at California State Fair, Merced f 
making these Net Profits 
an acre a year: Alfalfa, $60.00; Dairy- 
ing, $120.00; Rhubarb, $500.00; Onions, 
Cantaloupes, $300.00; To 
$600.00; Sweet Potatoes, 
Figs, $300.00 Verified by 
| Merced Chamber of Commerce. 
I You better 
{) above 
I $150 
acreage $75 an 
Payments 
I, Sendthis Ad Today for Free Farm Seekers Booklet. Y 
Pl d Controiled by Los \ 
a n a a Angeles Investment | 


Company, 217-20 Los Angeles Investment 
Building, Los Angeles, ne iW 


California soareemntifit engi" 
ee TP 
ag -sarear it) vom)» 


main line 
times 


i farmers are 
| 
| 
| 


| $250.00; 
} $250.00; 
the 
Ac reage, 


should equal or 
figures at Planada. 
water, other 


I JASY Monthly 


with abundant 


acre up. 








The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oil or 
Water Wells 
R. H. HERRON CO. 
OIL WELL SUPPLY cx, 


Main Office and Shop, los Angeles, Cal Branches in all “al:forma Oi Fields 











CINDER IN YOUR EYE? 


Coughs, cold 


lever 

lo say nothing 

ippendiciti 

ALL are Compensated for IF you 
INSURE YOUR INCOME 

The LARGEST Health and Accident 


Insurance Company in the World 


Continental Casualty Company 

HH. G. B. ALENANDER, Pre 

Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 
Costs little “* cost 


catarrh, pneumonia, pleuri y, rheumatism, 


of Burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 


sident 


nothing to learn how Income Insurance” 


sidenmt Manager 


4. E. BETES, Ke 
M il Sa r ! kl re ind 


NAME.... 


AppRt 





| Act 


OCCUPATION 
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SUNSET Adve 


riisement 


the Pacific Monthly 
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Last Chance to Buy 
Stock at $3 


Before the next issue of Sunset “Home Builder 


will have probably advaneed the price of it 
stock to $3.15 limited number of haat 

only are on hands at this writing Get your 
application ino at once 

The next allotment will close the sale and thi 
company will be oa closed corporation. — It 


stock dividend 
ular quarterly casi 


will then declare an extra LOC 
this is in addition to reg 
distribution 


Extra 10°. Dividend Will 
Be Paid Soon 


Just as soon as the balance of the common 
stock is sold) the company will) give each 
stockholder free, one share on each ten share 


held at that time This with the regular eash 
dividends will make you 16440) in) dividends 
the first year your money is with the company 


Buy your stock now 


Write for Literature 
“Gone Builders GeueralAgry.” 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 
129 SOUTH BROADWAY 


California 





‘i Angeles 
J 








The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


< . 
SOLE THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively ov the pa 
the Southern Pacific Company aiid its 


eager equipment of 
ified lines 


‘oOAST: REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 


=a —_ 


Pacivic ¢ 








Make the Move to 
California-RIGHT NOW! 


Thousands of home seekers and tourists will pour inte 

the “Land of Sunshine’ this year. Are YOU com 

ing? We want everybody coming West to have a copy 
of our 


FREE MAP 


Chis is the latest map issued, printed in three color 

Separate enlarged map of Los Angeles district, show 

ing the new car lines, course of the great $23,000,000 

Los Angeles Aqueduct, ete. Write fora copy today 
sent toany address absolutely free 


LOS ANCELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


6th and Spring Streets, LOS ANGELES, California 





of CALIFORNIA 
and Los Angeles 











ire: indexce 


On pape 
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A Block of Modern Bungalow Homes at Torrance 


sn re 





Big Factories 


Established 


Fireproof 
Business Buildings 


Beautiful Homes 


Suburban to 
Los Angeles 


Close to the ‘Harbor 


Terminal Rates 


11 important industries. 














he 


A new industrial and commercial center 
established along advanced lines—and pos- 
sessing unusual residential advantages 

Located between the city of Los Angeles 
and her great coming world harbor 
refined city of homes and industries. 

Millions of dollars worth of improve- 
ments are actually established 


Torrance is a 





inc luding 

















SE an HA em: 
. ad 


Modern Indus trial City 


Send for Information about Southern California’s 
New Industrial-Residential City 


virgin field for profitable investment. 

Any Torrance site (business or residence 
property or acre lots) 10°, cash balance 
in 60 equal monthly payments. Write for 
aclean, illustrated booklet giving facts, figures, 
business opportunities and general infor- 
mation—to Thomas D. Campbell & Co., 
General Selling Agents, Dept. 10, 625 So. 
Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








The Ideal Investment 
6% 


| 

| 

| 

| Collateral Trust Bonds 

| 

| Secured by First Mortgages upon Improved 

| City and Farm Properties deposited with 

responsible, disinterested Trust Co. 
Maturity——r to ro years. 
Denomination —$1oo. up. 

| Payable Seattle or New York. 


| We Unconditionally Guarantee These Bonds. 
| 


| Our officers have been handling securities for 

25 years without loss to any client. 
Jacob Furth 
F. K. Struve 


Davis & Struve Bond Co. 


| 
| 
| Investment Bankers 
L 


John Davis 
V. D. Miller 


J. E. Patrick 


807 Second Ave. 
Seattle 














DIVIDENDS! 


A Company that is endorsed by 
the leading bankers and business 
men of San Diego. Three and 
one-half years of successful busi- 
ness methods have won the con- 
fidence of the investing public. We 
are now paying 14') on par, or 
more than 8°), net. Over 800 
members of our family receive 
dividends quarterly. The las¢ 
dividend of 344°) has just 
been declared. 
We can use more 
capital to good 
advantage. Buy 
now at $1.75. 
Price advances 









Subdividing 
and improv- 
ing acreage 
and building 
homes for 


San 
Diego’ 
lego s 
fast growing 
population is a 
profitable business. 
We have paid quarterly 
CASH dividends since 1909 
advancing from 2% a quarter, 
8% a year, to 3!4% a quarter 
or 14% a year. This allotment 
of stock at $1.75 will soon be ex- 
hausted. Invest your money 
where the security is growing to- 
gether with your invested capi 
tal. Send for our free magazine, 
“Builders of San Diego.” 
SAN DIEGO CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Cor. 2nd and D St., San Diego, Cal. 

















“BUILDERS 
OF 
SAN DIEGO" 





this month 
The growth of 






our business 
means $3.00 a 
share by 1915. 
Thisis worthy 
of your im- 
mediate at- 
tention, 











| 
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SUNSET BUREAV OF INFORMATION’ 


~~ 











>is FOR TOVRISTS AND HOMES! 





The Fontana Company was awarded 15 prizes at the 
recent National Orange Show Dept. 10 Los Angeles, Cal. 


















HIS little space is ours. We reserve it to tell you about 
one feature in connection with Sunset Advertising. 
That feature is our Information Bureau. It is con- 

ducted for the interests of both advertiser and reader. Its 

purpose is to answer questions. Its service is complete, com- 
prehensive, free. It was established for your benefit. If you 
fail to find a satisfactory answer to the questions which arise 
about the Wonderland Beyond the Rockies in the advertise- 
ments which follow, then write us. We will dig up the infor- 
mation for you if we haven’t it at our fingers’ ends. Here 
follow reliable advertisements of hotels, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities, towns. If you fail to find what 


you are looking for, ask us. Address your inquiries to 


SUNSET INFORMATION BUREAU, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING FRUIT 





Fontana 


Orange Groves 
$550 per Acre 


On 6-Year Buying Plan 


The best place on earth to own an orange grove— 
a proven, protected district. Only 2 hours 
from Los Angeles in a splendidly improved 
section. Work on electric car line connecting 
Los Angeles with Fontana is now under way. 
Hundreds of acres of young orange, lemon and 
grapefruit groves are now being maintained for 
non-resident owners by our citrus experts at 
moderate cost. Fontana fruit commands the 
highest prices. Five acres means a fine liv- 
ing—1o acres will make you independent. 
Write for booklet telling about gravity water 
system, soil, improvements, home conditions, 
crop records, business and investment oppor- 
tunities in the new townsite of Fontana—to 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & CO. 


625 So. Hill St., 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 294 
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You will not have seen 
America’s Finest Natural Park 
until you have visited the Enchanted Garden 

of the Northwest 


Rainier National Park § 


Here you will find in a magnificent panorama, the marvels 
of Nature spread before you. Switzerland itself offers 
nothing grander or more inspiring. Opens June 21, 1913. 


For literature describing and illustrating the wonderful 
beauty of this ideal summer playground, address 


GEO. W. HIBBARD 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Seattle, Wash. 

























PLAYGROUND 


OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Hotels . Tents . Camp Grounds 





cA Pleasing Diversity ¢& <Attractions 


Opportunities for rest and social intercourse equal to 
Eastern or European Resorts | 


cALL THE DELIGHTS OF BEACH LIFE 





PE 


For further information 


Bayocean Commercial Club, Bayocean, Oregon 





cAny Southern Pacific «Agent or Tourist Bureau of 

. F Information or Portland Office: 

Come Camp With Us Under the Cool 990 Corbett Bidg., Portland, Oregon | 
Oregon Forest Shade 





In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 





























Oregon probably offers to the vacationist a greater 
variety of outing points than any other state in the 
Pacific Northwest: Snow-capped mountains, inland 
lakes filled with fish, noted hot springs and mountain 
retreats, “Far from the Madding Crowd’s ignoble strife,” 
incomparable beaches and an endless variety of beauti- 
ful scenery. 








NEWPORT, YAQUINA BAY 


The old favorite resort reached by the Southern Pacific and 
Corvallis & Eastern, with its tent life, cottages and modern 
hotels, abundance of sea foods and all the luxuries and delica 
cies for the table at moderate prices, absence of formality, a 
beach unequalled and innumerable points of interest in the 


neighborhood. n 


_— TILLAMOOK COUNTY BEACHES 


“J “A New Wonderland,” as these resorts have been aptly named, 
reached via the Southern Pacific and Pacific Railway & Nav. Co. 
ge Innumerable resorts dot the beach, each vieing with the other in variety 


= of charm and attractions. Lake resorts and hotels, boating, fishing and 


‘ [ other amusements. 


SPRINGS AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


From the Columbia River to the Siskiyou Mountains in almost every 


county are mineral springs and mountain resorts, where one can fish, hunt, 





rest and recuperate, breathe pure mountain air, live in the open and enjoy 
= Nature in her grandest moods. Commodious hotels with every necessary 
accommodation, or with camping grounds at nominal cost. A few of these 
resorts are: Wilhoit, Sodaville, Waterloo and Cascadia, Belknap, Foley 
Springs, Breitenbush, Jackson County Springs, Colestin Fish Lake, Marion 
Lake, Clear Lake, Lake Lytle, Klamath Lake, Crater Lake and numerous 


others. 





Call 


schedules and illustrated literature describing beach and mountain resorts, or address: 


on 


nearest Southern Pacific agent for further information relative to fares, train 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 











SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 204 
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European Plan 





RAINIER-GRAND HOTEL 


Corner First Avenue and Madison Street 


225 Rooms - 135 With Bath, Single and En Suite 


THE 


SEATTLE 


Rates $1.00 and Up CHAS. PERRY, Manager 

















Hotel Stewart 


| GeARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 
| oe 
| San Francisco 


Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 
Puropean Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3.50. day up. 











ry - l aC 
re Tulare ounty | 
wah %,, Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 
= az Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 


5 : criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 
Sater Sonn: og : 
we L. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 


European —_— Phone Sutter 960 


Hotel Turpin 


F. L. and A. W. TURPIN, Proprietors 
17 Powell St., at Market, San Francisco, Cal. 






INCORPORATED 








Rooms without Bath $1.50 Per Day—Rooms with Private Bath 
$2.0.) Per Day Up. All Market St. cars with a single exce ption 
Sutter St.) pass the door; Fourth and Ellis Street line to Powell 


Street within half a block. Auto-Bus meets trains and steamers. 








TUSCAN SPRINGS | 


\linutes by Staze to Springs daily. New concrete 
h house and plunge; Booklet for asking, entitled 
LET OTHERS TELL THE STORY 
We cure —_ rs, Why not you? Address 
B. WALBRIDGE, Tuscan, Cal. 
Wall sien etal the best in the State, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Complete information and folders at Southern Pacific 
Information Bureau, Flood Building, San I rancisco, Cal. 


Galena - Signal Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


e manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH, ENGINE 
and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from one to five years, 
when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organization of 
sk { railway mechanics of wide and varied experience. Services of 
exy furnished free of charge to patrons interested in the economical 


| S. A. Megeath, President 
ova MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


z Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach 
Nj every part of nose, throat and lugs. Recommended 
sl by doctors in treatment hay-fever, asthma, catarrh 
~ ~ throat, lung and nervous troubles. 14x17x4)% in. & 
y” Price $2. Order to-day; money back . 
after one _— trial if you want it. 


Booklet fre 
MENTHOLATED PINE 


23 Fourth Ave. 
Carnegie, 7 






























Beautiful LONG BEACH, CAL. 


offers ideal climate for visitors, sea bathing and sunshine 
the year round. Existence a pleasure every day. 

A Postal Will Bring You Descriptive Folders of Our City, FREE. 
Our house is one short block from the strand thoroughly 
modern homelike. Your Comfort Always Uur Interest. 


SHOREHAM APARTMENTS 


Write today. Address: Mrs. H. A. Fanstow, Prop. 








Shoreham Apartments Long Beach, Cal. 





In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 


COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 


Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all year. 


Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St, San Francisco 








Geman} weep Gpidle enamel HOT SPRINGS 
= lottest and most curative springs in 
BRM the world. Modern hetel waters. Mud 
fe highly radioactive. Rheumatism, kid- 
ney and stomach troubles successfully 
treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American 
plan table. California’s ideal resort. 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO, 
Arrowhead Springs, Calif. 


Send for This Interesting 
and Instructive 


Book on 
TRAVEL 


Just ie \ It Is Entirely FREE 







* CALIF ORMAS 
IOEAL qmaresoe™ 





















We expect agreater demand 
for this 40 page illustrated 

booklet on travel, than has ever been 
known for any other ever published for free distribution. 


Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a journey 
and what not to take—ho.v to pack and how to best care for your 
baggage and gives exact information as to checking facilities weights, 
etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values—distances 
from Nev York—tells when, who and how much to “tip.” In 
fact this booxlet will be found invaluable to all who travel or are 
contemplating taking a trip in this country or abroad. 

Published by the proprietors of the fan.ous Mothersill’s 
Seasick Remedy as a practical hand book for travelers. 

This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your name 
and address at once, and receive a copy. (A postal will bring it). 
Please address our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
397 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 
Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg. 
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The Contrast lg esseaeresel 


The contrast between Tulaygal@timismucmoursarcsieit 
is even greater. The topogigtiinte mianriima artes 
County gives her every clighitapianumultoniote dts) 
to the rigorous north; her BUOGiP anime thas 
her many varieties of fertilaRyiAiitaaee Oars ae 
excellent gravity and undelfigimcmur Gay h amiss 
geographical location a congueutiiy meetin OMe eT 
markets and her transporteli@imcullucmuc mae 
touch with the markets of tfanwYoace 


Here is the opportunity for (Tie so. Toe Clea 
the dairyman, the stockmanIiamioutsiad Coa Umut 
investor. For free illustr2{@Mir tice nc mosaics 
information write Departma@ijan wee 


Tulare County Uiferhactnesane Be-ters 
VISALIA, CINBIROSINTEN 











ALFALFA LAND 


Antelope Valley 


On 8S. PLR. R. 


70 Miles north of Los Angeles 


Southern Pacific Lands 


Sold in tracts from 40 to 640 acres -Prices $20 
to $45 per acre. Ten years time, one-tenth cash. 
Alfalfa, pears, apples, etc. Good land, good 
climate, good water supply, good markets. 


Cc. E. WANTLAND, General Sales Agent 


410 Grosse Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 702 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


B. A. McALLASTER, Land Commissioner 


801 Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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OT ALL the 
attractions or 
allurementsto 
travel are found, 
however, at the sea- 
side resorts. The 
mountains, especially world-famed 
Mt. Lowe, the valleys rich in their 
wealth-giving verdure, the uplands 
and thei. golden citrus harvest, the 
Missions shrouded in romance, 


% 
\« 
k 


Sa ee 


Se LE re eM 


the many cities of industry and 
civic beauty, all combined make 
Southern California the lodestone 
to travelers. May we tell you 
more of the charms of the Sunny 
Southland? Would you have 
more facts about “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire”? A postal will 
bring you attractive folders and 
booklets. For further information 


address 


D. W. PONTIUS 


Trafhe Manager 





s 


LC A- 


ory tom era 
Pacific Electric Railway 


———— eee LOS ANGELES 
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Going East— 


You, too, will want to travel via 
the Sunset-Katy lines. 


Personally conducted tourist sleep- 
ers San Francisco and Los Aneveles 
to Dallas, St. Louis and interme- 
diate points. 





Standard sleepers connecting at 

San Antonio for all 
| Oklahoma 

Kansas City 


‘Texas and 
Shreveport, 
Louis, 


pots, 
and St. 


For berths and any other travel information inquire at 
any office of Southern Pacific Company, or write, 


J. T. Bate, General Agent 
612 Trust & Savings Building 
Los Angeles. 





Joseph Mcllroy, Gen’'l. Agent, 
613 Hearst Building, 


San Francisco. 





———— 

















ATTENTION 
HOMESEEKERS'!! INVESTORS! 


A NEW | CALIFORN IA 


FOR THE SETTLER 
ON THE LINE OF THE 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


TIMBER LANDS MINERAL LANDS 
ALFALFA LANDS WATER POWER 
ORCHARDS CANNERIES 
FACTORY SITES 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS ASK ANY AGENT Off 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
60 Mitts BLo¢c 


E. L. LOMAX 
WESTERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


San Francisco 





WESTERN PACIFIC—RIO GRANDE 


THE TRANSCONTINENTAL SCENICWAY 
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YOSEMITE 
National Park 


You know you should see Yosemite. It is a duty. You know you will see it. 
Take the trip now, when the Park is at its best. It is a comfortable outing. In 
the heart of the Park is Sentinel Hotel, a modern inn open the year through at 
rates of $3.00 to $4.00 a day, $20 to $25 a week. 


At the end of the railroad is 
Hotel Del Portal, whose rate is $4.00 a day. 


Write for folder to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Company, 
Merced, California, or call on any Southern Pacific agent. 


ufilul souvenir booklet 


mailed on 
pt of Sl,a pem of the printers art, 
paves, full colors, contatis no nadver 
nent Nddtest Yosemite Valley 
Wd Company, Merced, California 


Py | a 
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MIRROR LAKE 
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4 New 
, Central 
Fire-Proof 
LOE Pere 
‘Cre, 
" i hn i 
al ee lcuropean Plan 
etre. $1 10 per day 
=», @*' 8 | i 
eel, ry ? . and Upwards 
eelgz: ° 
ae ere oT EXCELLENT 
ae CALE 
r= ine 


our own 





management 


j 


Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “The Crookedest 
Railroad Wn the World” 


is atrip no visitor to San Francisco can ovet 
look, andone that no native Californian interested 
in scene effects, or the peopyraphy of this part 
should fail to take. 


of the country, 


The ‘Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride alony the wharves and shipping: of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of | the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a coy road and no iteep inclines; anoun 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean, You see it all from Mt. ‘Pamalpais and 
want to po apam, 


bor full information inquire at 


any vratlroad passenver office, or 
‘Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco 


250 ROOMS, Single and bun Suite 


Now under Write us for i 


business or pleas 


Monthly 


reer Hotel Sutter | 


Sutter and Kearny Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Take our auto or any taxi-cab from ferries 
or depot at the expense of the hotel 


200 BATH 


mation about San Francisco, either 
Your inquiry will be promptly, 


f 






°. 
courteously, and correctly anawered without obligation 


on your part, 


Luxury at the price of Ordinary Service 


The Imperial 


Seventh: between Washington and Stark 
PORTILLAND, OREGON 


‘*In the Center of Everything” 


( omplete ] quuipment 
Correct’ Service 


Phil Metschan Sr. & Sons 300 Rooms, 175 with Bath 
Proprietors Rates: $1 to $3.50 per day 
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“Overland Limite 


‘ EXTRA FARE 


Train de Luxe 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago ¢& Northwestern 


To Chicago Daily in 63’, Hours 





Ke ist bound West bound 
Fr. San Francisco (Ferry Station) 400 p.m Fr. Chicaygo( North Western Station) 700 pom 
Fr. Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 4:42 p.m Ar. Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) $52 a.m 
Ar. Chicago (North Wenatern Station) 9:40 a.m, Ar. San Franciseo (Ferry Station) 930 a.m. 
i 3rd morning rd morning 


New All Steel Equipment—Electric Lighted 


Barber Shop Manicuring 


Shower Bath Hairdressing 

Valet Service Stenographer 

Massage Stock and 

Ladies’ Maid News Reports 
Observation Car Ladies’ Parlor 
Library Buffet Clubroom Car Dining Car 
Drawing, Rooms Compartments Suites of three or more rooms 


First Class Tickets Only 


‘ 

Connecting with Limited Trains of Fastern Lines 

Arriving New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 
~ 

See Agents 
e e 

| Southern Pacific 
Es 
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SEATTLE AND PUGET SOUND 


PUGET SOUND is recognized as America’s incomparable summer heri- 
tage of health, happiness and inspiration---the Western Hemisphere’s 
one ideal refuge of clear, cool, refreshing summer weather in a very 
paradise of scenic grandeur and wild luxuries of outdoor recreation. 
ici terpiece of the Pacific Nort 


mid 
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THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND 




















Ds a 
(Covrmn, Pimereys 
Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 











With its superb rlooking Puget 
Sound, the Cas e Mountains, 
whic ry mnvenienc of appointment, 
cuisine and service forits guests 
is with bath $2.00 per day upward 


B. H. BROBST 


Manager 








—— 


| 











Hotel Savoy 


“Twelve Stories 
of Solid Comfor.” 


In the center of 
things—theatres and 
stores on both sides. 
Building absoiutely 
fire-proof- concrete, 
steel and marble. 


European Plan 
Rooms 
$1.00 Per Day Up. 
With Bath $2.00 Per 
Day Up. 


A Large Number of Shower 
Baths Equipped at Sugges- 
tion of Naval Officers. 





SEATTLE 








a epee 
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Washington ec Annex 


SEATTLE 


| A select hotel with every modern appointment. Absolutely fire- 
: | proof. Conveniently located. The Washington Annex has an 
x, | enviable reputation for attentive service. Commodious suites for 


families and parties at reasonable rates. 
J. H. DAVIS, 


Proprietor 

















“In the Heart of the Olympics” 
The Carlsbad of America 






N the midst of the grandest scenery in all 

America, at an elevation of 1760 feet above 

sea level in the Olympic Mountains, rests 
serenely this peerless health and pleasure resort. 

The hot mineral 
water of Sol Duc 
Springs, 130 degrees 
Fahrenheit, possesses magical curative powers in restoring 
the human system to a normal condition. The hotel, 
modern in every respect, affords first class accommodations 
for 500 guests. Sanatorium in connection with capacity 
for 100 patients. 

Mountain climbing, visiting the great glaciers of Mount 
Olympus, hunting, trout fishing, etc., are among the 
attractions to pleasure seekers. Cottages, a dancing 
pavilion, orchestra, theatre, out-of-doors dining hall, etc., 
are also features of the institution. 





SPAREN es 





ieee 





For full information and descriptive literature address 


| Manager, Sol Duc, Clallam County, Washington 
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Extraordinary Free Service 


for SUNSET Readers 


As Canadian Manager of SUNSET, I have just obtained important 
inside information of most potent value to all in any way interested 
in the development of British Columbia 
towns and cities, virgin timber and farm lands, its substantial 
investment opportunities, and its beckoning world of summer 
pleasure-places. 

I have also just received the latest authentic descriptive literature, 
with photos, drawings, diagrams, and maps, giving the reader fresh 
and comprehending intimacy with all important actual facts. 

All of this is free to readers of SUNSET who inclose 10c to pay 
I will personally answer all questions definitely and 
correctly, but I cannot undertake to furnish this valuable service to 
correspondents who fail to inclose 10c for postage. 

If you are interested, write at once--this special effort is for this 
month —August. 


730 ROGERS BLOCK : : : : 4 


P.S. See Victoria and Vancouver Island this summer ~It’s a delightful vacation country. 


its new railroads, new 


W. F. COLEMAN 
Canadian Manager “SUNSET” 
VANCODVER, B. C. 





















K ay | end 
it orchat if 


TREET 





-RICHLANDS| 


Where? 


In the sunny Okanagan Valley ‘in central, southern British Columbia. 
proven fruit district, which has won highest awards wherever exhibited, among 
which are the following: The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gold Medal at 
London in 1904 and 1gos. Thirteen firsts in 14 entries at the Spokane Apple 
Show in competition with fruit from all over America. It takes the world’s 
best to win such awards. 

Fruit growing on good land offers not only a pleasant and healthy mode of 
living but a most profitable one as well. A t¢n acre orchard under our develop 
ment plan costs the purchaser $4000 in easy payments. It will yield a net 
revenue from $75 to $200 per acre according to age. After tive years of develop 
ment $7000 is a reasonable estimate of its market value. Such a remunerative 
investment must appeal to any shrewd business man. That’s the WHY of 
Richlands. 

Raw land at Richlands is $200 
For an additional $200 per acre payable in the 
prepare, plant and care for the orchard for five years. 
sum of $200 per acre we bring the raw land to a point where it w 


14 cash, balance over four years at 607. 


same manner, our experts wili 
In other words for a 
ll yield the pur 


per acre, 


chaser a living income. 
Convincing information of this desirable proposition will reach you by return 
mail if you send the annexed coupon. May we serve you? 


—_—— eee —— pile 


» fullinformatiom om Richmoads { 


i North American Securities, Limited 
Capital Paid Up $1,330,000 


VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 


| 
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or Careful Investors 


OR MORE than twenty-three years this Corporation, essentially a sub- 
stantial old English mortgage company, has built up and maintained in 
Vancouver an unblemished reputation for uniformly successful business 
methods and constant reliability. In the actual realization of this fact 
through all these years its clients have profited, without exception. Conse 
quently, the business of this Corporationhas expandedtosuch proportions that its 
present offices are inadequate and a modern fireproof office building of ten stories 
ig now nearing completion to supply the enlarged needs of the corporation. 


We are now prepared to serve more clients, to give them the benefit of our 
knowledge and judgment in investing funds for them in non-speculative values, 
or in the Corporation’s specialty of investing trust funds in first mortgages ou 
improved high-class real estate yielding up to 8'% annual interest. 


Our special offering of Saanich Peninsula garden and home sites, 
included in our first announcement in the July number of Sunset, 
has brought an eager response, as these are well known to be the 
cheapest desirable first quality lands in this district. We have alieady 
sold $20,000 worth of these choice blocks. 

It will be remembered that this property consists of 350 acres of 

‘ fine garden land, much of it cleared and cultivated, lying in the north- 
$20,000 w orth ern part of Saanich Peninsula, Vancouver Island, 18 miles north 
from Victoria. It has been subdivided into adequate home sites or 
blocks of from one acre to two acres each. This fertile and beauti- 
ful tract is situated a mile west from Deep Cove, terminus of the 
B.C. Electric Railway’s Saanich Extension, 


of Saanich home 


acreage sold 


since July an- The electric railway began operating regularly on June 18, pro- 
viding QUICK AND FREQUENT service to and from Victoria, and a 
nouncement. new station has been built directly uponour home tract. One railway 


also serves this district, and the Canadian Northern Railway is now 
building a wharf at Union Bay, one mile from this tract. 

We are now opening up all the roads throughout the property, a: 
itis our policy not to sell any property that is not accessible. We 
recom ‘end these properties as logical and highly desirable invest- 
ment values, as itis of interest to the owners to induce occupancy 
rather than to profit by this sale. 


funds for investment to place their money in trust with us, subject to their explicit direction 

and enlightened by our facilities for obtaining exact information, enabling us to give sound 

and expertly considered advice. This Corporation, with $1,327,450 of subscribed capital, is 
systematically in touch with actual property values throughout British Columbia and is ready at 
any time to be of service in an advisory capacity to anyone considering the advisability of investing 
in any part of this rapidly developing Province. Write to us freely, explaining your wishes, the 
amount of your capital available for investment, the kind of investment that seems most promising to 
you, or any other particulars, resting assured that your communication will be considered in strict 
coufidence and our advice will be thorough and reliable. 


Te PURPOSE of these announcements in SUNSET is to invite non-resident men who have idle 


Write to us today for authentic information and responsible advice. 


Yorkshire Guarantee & Securities Corporation 


LIMITED 
R. KERR HOULGATE, Manager 


440 Seymour Street Vancouver, Canada 
= 
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ictorias Climate is | | 


ICTORIA, the capital and financial center of British ( 


beautiful homes and its infinite and alluring scenic a 
and delightful climate known to this continent. It h 
cities of the Pacific Northwest, and the recorded i 
highest temperature in winter and the lowest in summer, [| jj 


that Victoria enjoys both the ideal summer and the ideal V 
in part by the absence of any high mountain ranges or ff 
direct influence of the Japanese ocean currents and by g 


LIMATIC conditions quite materi- 
ally account for the luxuriance of 
flowers and vegetation that pro- 

vide a refreshing revelation for the 
loitering resident and visiting way- 
farer. Here is a brief but compre- 
hensive tabulation of official weather 
bureau records of Victoria for the last 
four years: 


1999 1910 1911 1912 
48.5 49.6 488 50.3 


Average 
49.3 


Average temperature 
inches 


Rainfall 27.31 35.36 22.55 29.53 28.6 
Snowfall inches 68 88 16.3 Ete 4 8.7 
Bright sunshine days 162 165 161 138 156 


During the last ten years the aver- 
age mean annual temperature was 
49.83 degrees, and the average annual 
hours of bright sunshine was 1,863.9 
hours, or 155 days. This proves that 
Victoria has annually from one to two 
month’s more sunshine than the aver- 
age of the important cities of the 
Pacific Northwest. This is a most 
important advantage not only in the 
realms of pleasure and outdoor recrea- 
tion, but as well in the serious busi- 
ness and constructive activities, for 
there is rarely a day throughout the 
year when it is not practicable for 
men to work comfortably outdoors. 








Even in midwinter the generous an 
pleasant and inviting -as sug- | ge 
cast winter. Also, such | au 
typical of Van- © co 

— 
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s| Unrivaled in Ameri 

; Columbia, noted for its fine examples of architecture, its 

Ic attractions, is moreover endowed with the most equable 

It has more sunshine and less rainfall than any of its sister 

d | jsothermal lines of North America, which indicate the 

r, intersect at Victoria---an exact scientific demonstration 

al winter temperature. This unique condition is explained 

r ¢ peaks in the immediate vicinity, by the constant and 
y geographical location. 

OMBINING these remarkable ad- 
ous and well-kept parks of Victoria are vantages of faultless cliinate with 
- | gested by these photos taken Victoria’s now fully recognized 

' automobile highways are 


position as Canada’s chief western 
ocean port, with the present extensive 
Government and competing Railroad 
harbor and shipping expansion and 
with this year’s unprecedented up- 
building progress, Victoria is in potent 
ways the dominant investment op- 
portunity of the Canadian West. 


an- : couver Island. 








“Pl ; Correspondence looking to adequate 
SON Witit de, Bh and authentic information is invited by 
Pie we the leading substantial investment estab- 
lishmtnts. Address, any of the following: 





WESTERN LANDS, Limited 


Corner Broad and View Streets 
CLARKE REALTY COMPANY 
721 Yates Street 
TRACKSELL, DOUGLAS & CO. 
722 Yates Street 
J. E. SMART & CO., Limited 
405 Pemberton Block 


GERMAN-CANADIAN TRUST CO. 
639 Fort Strect 


MONK, MONTIETH & CO., Ltd. 


Government St., Cor. Broughton 


HERBERT CUTHBERT & COMPANY 
635 Fort Street 








Western Dominion Land & Investment Co., Ltd. 
Corner Fort and Broad Streets 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Victoria 


Carnival Week 


cAugust 4 to 9, 1913 


cA week ef unusual pleasure 
and amusement 


GO 


For particulars write to the Honorary Secretary 


RANDOLPH STUART 
1021 Government Street 


Victoria, British Columbia 
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wants live, energetic, wide-awake scttlers. 
Opportunitics unlimited. Soil of proven fer- 
tility. Markets unsurpassed. Only few 
miles from Portland. Soil especially adapted 
to fruit raising, truck farming, and gencral 
farming. Write for booklet containing beau- 
tiful pictures of Clackamas County scenes. 
Address 
Secretary Commercial Club 


Oregon City, Ore. 
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Pay 10°: Down on 
a Model Farm at 


West Sacramento 


and pay your installments out 
of the profits of the soil 


Thousands of prosperous farmers attribute their success to the fact that their 
land has been paid for out of the profits of the soil. After they made their 
o E Ra ayment the land aid for itself, his is being repeate d_ todé iy at 
ST SACRAME. NTO. For intensive farming, as practiced here, has 
i “en proven the most certain, most satisfactory, most profitable me thod of 
tilling the soil. What 20 acres will produce in the Ba se way can be 
equalled on 10 acres under intensive cultivation. California has never 
nown a soil better suited for intensive farming than WEST SACRA- 
MENTO. Plant it to garden truck, fruit anything nature produces. Your 
success is certain. Pay for your land out of the profits of the soil it can 
easily be done ~ it is being done on this land today 


Where there is a perpetual system 
of natural sub-irrigation and 
where crop failure is unknown 


Natural sub- irrigation, watering the richest river-bottom soil in the world, has bro ught 
fortha million-dollar bean cro o& barle *y that is shoulder high, and a bumpe r fruit cro = 
This is positive proof that ined: at WEST SACRAMEN TO w ill pay on the inve 
me nt during the very first year. 

(et this farming district is but in its infancy. Prices are still at their lowest. ‘The in- 
creased valuation which must come as the de velopment work advances, an 80,000 
Mz arket within 15 minutes of your fe arm, @a 8¢ ientific service station, mil'ions of dollars’ 
worth of improvements, transportation by oe tricity, steam and water ~ all these advan- 


tages are YOURS IF YOU ACT NOW 


WEST SACRAMENTO CO. 


Nicolaus Building, Sacramento, Cal. 


San Francisco Office: West Sacramento Building, Pine and Kearny Sts. 





WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE. SEND IT 10 US TODAY 
FRED T. MOORE, Mer. Land Sales Dept., 


Manager est Sac pene nto Co 
Land Sales icolaus Blk le.. Sacramento, Cal. 
Department Dear Sir: Kindly mail me your booklet telling all 
about your p lan of model farms at West Sacramento. 


Name 


FRED T. MOORE, 








Address 
P. O. Box 
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Hlow Many Men 
Today Walk 
Blindly Over 


A Fortune 


with literature. We will answer your questions 





Our advice to you is to come to Kern County 

We will tell you plainly and truthfully whether you can make 

good in Kern County We want you if you will help us de velop the county and make it as it should be, one of the 

reatest wealth- produc ing areas in the whole United Stat®s. It is fast approac hing that record now A few years 

oe “nce other sections of the country will measure the value of their products by that of Kern County, California. 
For information address Board of Trade, Bakersfield. 


Thousands of them every day. Thousands of them have 
in the past. There was a time when the horde of gold- 
seckers who came into California from the South passe “d 
over the land that is now Kern County, unmindful of the 
vast potential wealth beneath their feet. Passed over the 
lakes of oil that were later to pae8 fortunes into the laps of 


those who developed the wonderful oil fields of the county 
Passed over the rich soil which later was to pour fortunes 
into the pockets of thrifty farmers who took advantage of 
the virgin soil, easily reached water and abundant sunshine 
to turn these clements into wealth-producing channels. 
Passed over the seemingly valueless foothills which have 
been found ideal for the citrus groves that now dot the hill- 
sides, where trees hang heavily laden with luscious golden 
oranges. 


Men are passing over latent fortunes to-day. There are 
thousands of acres in ern County awaiting de ve lopme nt. 
We know and all others know who know Kern County that 
the wealth is here, that the soil and the water and the sun- 
shine are here, that the one clement lacking to make every 
foot of the productive soil yield its quota of wealth-pro- 
ducing food stuffs is the hand of man and the intelligent 
application of energy. 


cern County is offering success in all branches of agri- 
K € t ff g li t I f ag 
culture. Land is still low in price and the homeseeker can 
get a start here easily and quickly. Kern ( auaby is a por- 
tion of the great San Joaquin V ‘alley and the San Joaquin 

alley from end to erid will eventually be the garden spo 
Valley f it 1 will tually t the ¢ j pot 
of the continent. 


If you can’t come now write to us and we will supply you 


COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 





Alfalfa is cut six and seven times each season and averages a ton to the acre each cutting 
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The Finest Citrus 
Fruit Soil In The 
Golden Wea 


// vowre interested in citrus fruit growing 
read the following: 



























, 
«, RESNO 


Phe James Mills Orchard Company, head- 
ed by men who for years have been the 
leading citrus fruit growers in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, are now planting in the heart of the 
Kuhn California Project, 10,000 acres 
in oranges and lemons —the largest citrus 
fruit orchard in the world. ‘These men 
are specialists in this business—they have 
unlimited capital at) their command and 
have the world to choose from in selecting 
he best locality. After long and careful 
experiments they selected the 


Kuhn 


California Project 


“‘Where Frost Never Touches 










Watered by Si in Jo uiniind Kings 


e?? Fine, healthy climate. Gtiexcelled#tgansporta 

The Fruit tion—“Two railroads +F Btations o ee rty. 

There is no crop that yiv@™ better qf cKigash in- 

is the field of their operations. On this come than does alfalfa. » this wah dairy- 

tract all that goes to make an ideal citrus ing~-then independe nee jan ¢ i yours. 
fruit locality is assured. And a plentiful It is intensive Farming: 


Immense « rops 0 A; all If bt C “grapes, 
berries and fruits of a ¢ d 
300 sati shed farmers. 


L ane d vi vu es are at 


No Second Payment For 4 Years tay pacity cal 
10 Years To Pay For Land Mail attached coupon a ra free bod let 


with photographic views actu@l condi- 
tions ; also tak ment of w ri tian and ‘wife can 


supply of water is guaranteed. 


These liberal terms enable purchasers to do on a 20-acre San Joaqui oi farm. 
tart with very small capital. Model Do it now! byewiu / 
towns, schools, churches. Fine roads We think $14,043 is a ged jncome or 5 vy 
everywhere. No Asiatics or Negroes years’ work. Don't you? “ 
Allowed To Purchase. - ‘San Joaquin Valley Farm \ ys oO sa 
_ ; ; r Joe 
Write now for full particulars. - Lands Company J Le win tan 
Suite 200 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 5 lards Company 
; ; SN” General Offices, Suite 
Address Dept. 33 Los Angeles, California r 200 H. W. Hel'man Bide, 


¢ las Angeles, Cal 





Kuhn Irrigated Land Co. owkteyof 2000 Act Jon 


| 412 Market St. San Francisco a , 


Na ‘ a Street City 























| 
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it will help you--get it --read it | 


—It is brim full of live facts 

POULTRY LIFE 
The magazine of the Pacific Coast 
FI't TY CENTS A YEAR 


POULTRY LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Spalding Building, Portland, Ore. 





ALMONDS 


, tear Portland, produce $100 
to § el rower We ‘will plant and care fora to ace 
yre w ashy ated ¢ vy term rod wall puarantee you an 
i me ol al than $1 alter the fourth year Write for 

ttractive trated booklet 


DABNEY & DABNEY, 307 Railway Exchange, Portland, Oregon 











DAISY FLY KILL ER Gis ie Ns ei. | 
nial, convenient, cheap 
“sec” Seen Made of metal, 
mt pallor tipover; wall not 
oor myjure anything. Gear 
rntecd effective Sold by 
dealers, oF © sent by expre 
prepand for $l 
HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Employer 
e can dupnish rwith all the le Ip you 
Ly bee | 

Employee 
‘ aif h I C¢ position ul 


tre | oho atage door, 


That's All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 


Hetween dod and tth Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


BRANCH 


Pod and Main Street lw \neeles, Cal. 
7th Street and Prowdwa Qoikland, Cal. 
Vod vied TP Street rramento, Cal, 
28 Jackson Street a in braneciseo, Cal, 
2) Manele moat i. (Mesteun Oflice) 
, Atiprele Ca 
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UNION LUMBER CO. 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC, 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 
Telephone Isearny 2260 
SAW MILLS 
Port Bragg, Mendocino County 


On the California Western Railroad 
and Navigation Co. 
FORT BRAGG TO WILLITS 


In connection with the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Co. 


Roorer W) tune Jas. C. Hanistrep 
Jno J Cone Db. Wo McNauaiuni 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
SAN FRANCISCO) 
ph Monroomieny Sa 


CMI AGO NiW VOoRK PIre.nueGail LONDON ST, LoUTS 
MONTREAL TORONTO AeATILA VANCOUVER MEXICOCITY 
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Lantwaeler Punapy 
Send for our valuable illustrated booklet, “Irrigation”, just from the 
printer, free on request. 
established in Laos 
LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
707-713 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 


No pit, no noise, no bother Least operating and maintenance expense, 
Phere is a reason 

The cam mechaniom is balineed aod has a constant and uniform application 
power, which makes it run smoothly 

Honlt for use for any hand of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 
electricity, windiall or tine shaft 


have built a reputation for economy and durability 


Angeles 1877 


are indexed on page 204 
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We are proprictor sof extensive, de 
veloped ranch properties here Pit 
PORTLAND RANCIL WHICH ARE 
NOT FOR SALI. Actual statistics 


show over 2; tons per acre trom the 






first cutting of our full grown stane 
Alfalta, thi Cason, beive ube cullany 
CHSOn WIE possibility of sis 

Wishing, to encourage others to buthd lone 
here and make money by tavestinge ta and el 
veloping, Antelope Valley lands, we have dicted 
withus choice properties in RAW, PAR TEALLS 
AND FULLY DEVELOPED lands, qo acre 


This pumping plant irrigates 160 and typ, al porte that can not he bettered 


ANTELOPE Y ALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Vitalin, hop, dairy, pear, apple, apricot and almond aa are to be the principal income producer 


rik COMING VALLEY OF SOUTITERN CALPFORNIA 













Rav hinds, im dselated: cases, may be purchased tor Te but tine Lind, well located with pood water 
lioths, t rary becoming scaree at #ee.00 lo Ryo wo per 
We offer a tew special barns, with) pumping: plant 
Hoprices dess than the cost of the raw Land: and) the im 
jr ements today 


KNOW THE COUNTRY, THE SOL AND THE POSSTBILE 
Hs OF THES NEW COUNTRY, and in buying through os our Real 
| clients receive the benelit of our personal kaowledge of all the fict 
eos boda 
Weancite perooualin.pection by appotitimnent only. 


Address WHIDDEN & TAYLOR 


(Proprietors of the Porthind Ranch 





Lancaster, California Oar May Warchouee ai Lancaste 











ANTELOPE VALLEY 


Three Hours from Los Angeles 


Antelope Valley is 70 miles long, 20 miles wide, 
2,400 feet clevation, 65 miles northof los Anyeles. 
Antelope Valley has good soil, wonderful climate, 
plenty of pure water, splendid auto roads, virgin 


soil of great richness. 





Ante ‘lope Valle ‘y offers investors a sple ndid 
opportunity to acquire close-in farm land 
at low prices, in touch with Los Ange les 
markets, on a main line transcon 
tinental railroad. 

Antelope Valley offers settlers 

and homeseckers excellent 
opportunity to obtain. rich 5 

land at low prices. 

200,000 Deciduous Fruit 

Trees were imported this 

season, \ a” 


Ideal for dairy cattle 
and fine horses. x Ms 





Pears have brought $2000 per acre 
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Now Wait a Minute— 


Let's get right down to business 


You want to know where you can locate and 
make some money farming You don’t want to 
pay fancy prices for raw land You want land 
that will produce, land that is rich, land that has 
water or where water can be obtained cheaply 
You want to live in a country where climate is an 
asset. You want a ranch where there is a market 
for the products of your farm 


That sums up about what every settler 
is looking for, doesn’t it? 


Now, we can show you where you can pur- 
chase rich, virgin soil, good irrigable land, anywhere 
from $5 to $20 per acre hat's low enough, isn't 


it? You couldn't find it much lower anywhere 


We can show you that water can be developed 
and supplied to this land for a cost not to exceed 
land and all $30 7 : 


enough, isn’t it? 


per acre vat’s reasonable 
Good land with water on it at 
$30 per acre is an unusual bargain, isn't it? Take 
our word for it, you won't be able to find such land 


at such a price within another two or three years 


Climate? Ours is famous the country over 
Pure dry air and sunshine, a long growing season,a 


lowering of farm expenses, a gain of health for the 


farmer 

Market? Vast mining districts which are en- 
tirely dependent upon the ranches in our valley 
for their supplies 


Where is all this? 
The MIMBRES VALLEY in which is 
located DEMING in the state of NEW 
MEXICO. 


That is our story 
farmers and citizens who have 


We are not sellers of land. We are 
confidence in our 
country and want to see others succeed where we 
Write for our booklet and ask us 
any questions you wish. 


Address 


have succeeded 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


Deming, New Mexico 


Mimbres Valley 


In the 




















Antelope y 


Valley 
the 
Milk Bottle 
of 
Los Angeles 


There is no better iny 
ment than that offered 
Antelope Valley land 
value is far in exce 
the price now asked. I 
class land with water 
easy pumping dista 
ean be purchased at pr 


ranging trom 


$20 to $80 
Per Acre 








W 
I 

Oj 
la 





Terms: '; Cash, Balance Yearly, Interest 6‘; 


his is the last of the great valleys in Californi 
here rich land can be bought at such_ pric 

ake advantage of this condition. This is your 
portunity. Money put into Antelope Valley 
nd will grow and grow fast. 


Call or write for particulars 


CENTINELA LAND COMPANY 


1009 Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 











A 20,000 Acre Farm 


of beautiful land in Northern California. 
Ideal for 


subdivision or a high class investment 


Railway station on property. 


as a ranch to farm as a whole. 


10,000 level acres under irrigation 
Rented now for $24,000 per year 


Investigate this at once. 


PRICE, $35.00 PER ACRE 


For full particulars call on 


JOHN F. SULLIVAN 


LANDS AT WHOLESALE 
Suite 518 Van Nuys Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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You can do 





























i . | 

things 

] ! in California and the A 
: Pacific Northwest a 


There are many opportunities for you in those 
sections. 


WK 


I have made investigations of Land propositions: 


ac 





Irrigated and Non-Irrigated—Good Land where 
many varied money-making crops can be raised. 


There is no better country for dairying and 
stock-raising. 


i 
milf 


Ihave made investigations of Business Openings. 


Many small towns need Stores (general and 
retail merchandise), Mills, Factories, Hotels, 
Physicians, Dentists, Etc. These towns are 
situated in the midst of good, well-settled, well-to- 
do agricultural communities from which you can 
draw trade. 














== 
=) |i 


I will send you free authentic information. 


























be R. A. SMITH (L] 
"| Colonization and Industrial Agent ) 
| Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
| Room 111, Union Pacific Bldg. 
L Omaha, Nebr. 1 
Ui) 
om R 
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In Beautiful San Diego— 
The Harbor of the Sun 


HERE’S only one POINT LOMA and it’s the 

| choicest residential spot of all the land. Stand 

ing as the majestic guardian of San Diego and 

her grand harbor, overlooking views that are un 

surpassed in all the world, Point Loma offers to 

mankind a home, and with that home an all-the-time 

climate that varies at noonday not more than ten 
degrees throughout the year. 

The sunshine of sunny Southern California carries 
with it glorious warmth without discomfort, and at 
night your blanketed bed leads to dreamless slumber. 
About you the beautiful view of mountain, of ocean 
and of bay, with flowers and citrus fruits in endless 
profusion. For pleasure the finest of sunlit beaches 
with murmuring surf. 

In this earthly paradise is to be found home, 
health and happiness. And yet it is not alone the 
haven of the rich. On Point Loma you may pur- 
chase fine building sites, 50x140, from $850 up. 


A postcard will bring our booklet. 


D. C. COLLIER & CO. 
1141 Broadway (D Street) San Diego, Calif. 


Poiat Loma at Sunset 

















TOURISTS! HOMESEEKERS! INVESTORS! 


COOS BAY! 







COOS BAY! 
OREGON 


one of the ideal vacation spots in the Northwest; miles of beautiful ocean 
beach; fishing, river and ocean; all kinds of game; perfect. climate. 

the only safe deep-sea harbor between San Francisco and the Columbia 
River. 

second in rank in Oregon in dairy products. 

largest belt of standing timber tributary to any port in the world; estimated 
110,000,000,000 feet; five lumber mills, one largest on the Pacific Coast. 
new modern pulp and paper mill. 

a wonderful berry region. All small fruits thrive. 

cities around Coos Bay are modern in all respects: buildings, electrical 
supply, gas and water systems. 

tributary country ideal for dairying, stock raising, fruit and gardening. 


COOS BAY! 











































Send for 





illustrated literature. Tells all about this wonderful country. 


MARSHFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - - MARSHFIELD, OREGON 
NORTH BEND COMMERCIAL CLUB, - - - - NORTH BEND, OREGON 
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ive Stock in Oregon 


Says Dr. James Withycombe, Director of the United States Experiment Station, Oregon 
Agricultural College: 






































“The agriculture of Oregon is characterized by its high class farm live stock. 


i Conditions are phenomenally favorable for the production of superior specimens of all 
oh classes of domestic animals. The horses of theState are noted for their individual 
x excellence. Some of the finest types of draft horses are produced here. In fact, draft 


horses grown in the Willamette Valley have outclassed in the show ring some of the 
best horses brought from England, Scotland, Belgium and France. Cattle, sheep and 
hogs also find a most hospitable home in this State. Hogs of the very best quality are 
produced.’ 


In 1912 the value of live stock in Oregon was as follows: Cattle $19,790,000: dairy cows $9,646,850; 
zt horses $36,882,625; mules $1,192,500; sheep $9,237,847; goats $1,016,400; swine $4,879,720. 


This is but one source of wealth in the great state of Oregon. 


The Ladd 6& Tilton Bank will assist you in obtaining other reliable data concerning the State. It 
is not the aim of this bank to advise as to investment nor to make of itself a Bureau of Information but 
\ we will, however, see that your inquiries in regard to the State are placed in the hands of reliable com 
mercial organizations. 


The Ladd & Tilton Bank ts one of Portland’s oldest and most con- 
servalive banking institutions, Capital $1,000,000; surplus and 
profils $1,000,000, Commercial and savings accounts luken. 


Officer 1 et 
) RD COOKINGHA 
W. M. Lapp President cons 6. ( paar 7 = 
EDWARD COOKINGHAM = = Vice Pre WituiaM M. Lapp 
4 W. HE DuNCKLEY Cashier Cuarces E. Lapp 
Ropert S. Howarp Asst. Cashier J. Westey Lapp 
J. W. Lapp Asst. Cashier Freperic B. Prart 
Wacrer M. Cook Asst. Cashier Puroporre B. Witcox 


For Information Address 


Ge Ladd © Tilton Bank 


Department A. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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DO BETTER> 


than your brother who lives ina 
less favoredclime by making good 
money fromear!y fruitsand vege 
tables while your date grove 
matures, at whi htime youhavea 


Fortune ¢Assured 


Garden spots like Coac hella Val 
ley now furnish the balance of 
the world with out-of -season 
produc ts New Y ork, Boston 
and ( hic ago’s ¢ hristmas veye 
tables and May cantaloupes and 
tomatoes come from our valley. 
Our farmers get the biggest 
prices on this account. 


Coachella Valley~ 


has pure water, wonderfully jric h 
soil and a climate that favors 
the vegetable and animal king 
doms without parallel on earth. 


United States Experimental Stations 
show how dates pay 


Unimproved land may be purchased from $75 
to $100 per acre. Improved comes a little 
higher 


We can not go into detail here Write today for 
illustrated folder. - 


J.C. Risley, Secretary Board of Trade 


Thermal, California 


| 
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TILLAMOOK 


COUNTY, 
OREGON 


The most noted cheese-producing district of the 
Pacific Coast. 


Destined to become one of the most popular sum 
mer resorts of the West. 


Certain in the near future to be among the greatest 
lumber manufacturing counties of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Has fisheries that will always be a source of vast 
wealth. 


Tillamook county is already fatious as a dairying 
ection mod there re few ctrons, i any, where 


the individual farmer obtatis larger or more sure 


profit Only oo bepioning has been made It is 
certain that) the industry ean be quadrupled 
Tillamook county needs and offers advantages to 
at deast four tines as mony dairymen as the county 
now hua Phe reputation of ‘Pillamook cheese in 


the markets of the Northwest is firmly established 
In 1012 a total of 1,916,250 pounds of “Pillamaook 
cheese was danufnetured and sold, returning a 
revenue of $650,000 to the farmer 


Villamook county is the Meeen for thousands otf 
ulniner viaeationist Phe whole const line is one 
ong sutamer resort Benutitul nnd) inspariagy 


eenery, delighttal camping spots, rare sport with 
rod aod yun urt bathing, bonting ood mountain 
climbing make this the ideal outing: spot 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR THE SET- 
TLER TO COME TO THIS COUNTY. 


Por further information and dhustrated literature 
backed by the County Court, write to 


ILLAMOOK COUNTY COURT, 
TILLAMOOK, OREGON 


i + mes 


7,000,000 Feet of Timber Like This in Tillamook County 





are 


mdexed on page 204 
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A $1,000,000 APPLE CROP 


is enough apples to supply the fruit-stands of the nation for many month It is enough 
3 to make pies for the whole of the United States. [Tt is enough apples to require several 
ins to tran oh them from the valley where they grow, to the markets of the world 
w Pajaro Valley is the largest individual apple-producing section of the world. 
lhe Monterey County portion of the valley has a gross income from apples alone approximating 
xo per year. ‘These apples grow under perfect conditions. But little spraying is done, the 
gion is practically free from codling moth and little subject to other pest 
uceess With apple culture is not confined to the Pajaro Valley. “The Carmel Valley produces vast 
juantities of apples. The Pranedale section and the southern portion of the county are also 
pple producing sections. Growers sell their crops on the tree carly in the season “ton the 


Hlossom.”” One grower has his crop sold for four years at $5,000 a year, the buyer doing all 
vork except cultivating. Such contracts are common, 





\onterey County is a million dollar county. [Et produces a million dollars worth of apples, a 

million dollars worth of potatoes, a million dollars worth of barley, a million dollars worth of 

ugar beets and a million dollars worth of livestock every year, Monterey County is the most 
famous resort section of California. Within it are some of California’s most noted hotels, some 
of the most historic points of interest, some of the most famous of the old mission Its rugged 


oast line is the vantage point of thousands of tourists and pleasure seeker Phere is no end of 
lings to see, of things to do, of points to visit. 


The combination of ideal farming and ideal pleasure pursuits makes this an ideal section 
for the homesecker and settler 


Write for our booklet. Tt tells more about Monterey County, tts resource and Opportunitic 


For further information and illustrated booklet address either of the undersigned organizations 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce, Monterey, California Fort Romie Grange, Soledad, California 
Pacthe Grove Board of Trade, Pacific Grove, California Greenheld Grange, Greenfield, California 
Kings City Board of ‘Vrade, Kings City, California Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas, California 


MONTEREY COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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This is ve 
La Grange Dam 


It impounds the flood waters of the Tuolumne 
River. Tt furaishes water for £76,210 acres in 
the Purlock Trrigition district. It has turned 
vaste land into rich farming land. It has turned 
mediocre grain fields into alfalfa, melon, bean, 
corn, sweet potato ticlds; orchards, vineyards or 
dairy farm : 

Phe value of the ror2 crops in the Turlock 
Irrigation district totaled $5,090,009. 

In 1go05 the only bank in the r urlock k Irrigation 
district held subject to check $42,000. In Sep 
tember, 1912, the tive banks of the district held 
individual accounts subject to check and in 

ings accounts anounting to $1,342,370.95. 

Phe Modesto-Purlock irrigation district is the 
oldest and lurgest co-operative irrigation system 
in California. The source of water supply is 
the La Grange Dam, pictured above. The total 
mean annual flow of the Tuolumne at La Grange 
for the last six years has amounted to over 

09 acre feet, or su ficient to give the maxi 
mum amount of irrigation necessary to cover 
173,333 acre 
Fortunes have been made in the Turlock [rri 
ion district since the water was turned on; 
fortunes are being made to-day, fortunes will be 
made to-morrow. 


We know of no other seetion equal in oppor 


tunity to the Turlock district. 

We believe that the opportunity for money 
making in fruit, vegetables, and dairying are 
reater in the Turlock Irrigation district than 
el vin re 

You should see our district. You should know 
more about it. We shall be glad to send you our 
booklet. It tells you a great many things of 
interest about the Turlock Irrigation: district. 
We will send it free for the asking. 

Addre Secretary the Board of Trade, 


Turlock, California 
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ne Sg 
Bitter Root 
Valley °°" 


you 


? Health, Freedom 
and Fortune! 


you x want a Fortune! Every normal in- 
dividual wants one—if the fortune can be had 
honestly and without sacrificing the other factors 
that make life worth while. eal fortune, to every 
right thinking man or woman, isn’t measured solely 
in dollars. A generous competence, combined with 
health, independence and ideal environment in which 
to live and be happy, make up the sum total. 


Five Thousand Dollars a Year 


net income from ten acres of matured apple and cherry 
orchard in the frostless and wormless Bitter Root Valley with 
a home and six months vacation annually in one of the most 

magnificently endowed natural environments on the Crea- 
tor’s footstool, with golf links, hunting, fishing and mountain 
climbing and with neighbors of culture, education and refin 
ment—is the opportunity we offer you. 

We believe you will investigate this opportunity because 
this appeal for investigation is directed to outers minded and 
sensible readers, living in an age of scientific progress which 
has made the impossible of yesterday the reality of toduy 
This is not an offer of something for nothing. It ts an oppor 
tunity for you to make an immensely profitable compact 
based on mankind's partnership with nature. We are nou 
growing more than three thousand acres of fruit trees, one t 
three years old, for satisfied customers who would not consider 
selling their orchards at a large advance over their cost. 


$5,000 Yearly For Life From Ten Acres 


A Bitter Root Valley apple orchard bears commercially in 
ita fifth year. Ten acres, fully developed, should be capable 
of returning you during early maturity, strictly net, a profit of 
$2,000 to $5,000 yearly. Beginning with the 10th year from 
planting, judged by experience of others, 10 acres should nct 
you an income of $5,000 yearly and employ only half your time 

If you have a fair-sized income now and are willing to 
improve your condition, you do not need much capital to 
| possess one of these big-paying orchards. 

Our Proposition and Plan 
briefly stated is this: We will sell you a CHOICE 10-ACRE 
PLANTED and GROWING ORCHARD, best standard varieties 
apples and cherries —with the Company’s definite written con- 
tract to care for and develop your orchard under expert hor- 
ticultural supervision for five full growing seasons from 
date of planting, including all land taxes and_ irrigation 
charges. You may, if desired, assume personal charge of 
your orchard at any time and secure a refund. 

The land should easily become worth, conservatively 
stated, in fair comparison with other improved land, $1,000 an 
acre. There is a clean profit to you of 100 per cent on a 

| 5-year investment to count on at the outset. Only a $300 cash 
payment required now to secure your orchard tract balance 
in easy payments divided over aten year period. Your pay- 
ments for the first few years are practically ALL the cash 
outlay you will have, as your orchard tract should meet all 
payments falling due while in commercial bearing period and 
yield you a handsome profit besides. Our reservation plan 
rovides for inspection of the land by you, and your money 
ack if dissatisfied. 
INVESTIGATE by using this coupon TODAY 
BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO. 
644-851 First Mational Bank Building, Chicago, U. $. A. 
Robert 8. Lemon, General Sales Manager: 
Please send me full information concerning your Riverview 
Orchard Tracts in Bitter Root Valley 
Write your name and complete address plainly 
on the margin below 
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Gi THE LAND OWNS THE WATER @& 
-— =e A ne ‘ " , rs pat 7) 
p That is but one of the distinctive features of Stanislaus County. The land owns 

7; the water, a big point for the irrigationist who wants to be sure that his water right ‘ty 

1s perpetual. 
a 
& Stanislaus County contains 300,000 acres of irrigated land and the land owns the & 
BP water under the Wright Irrigation Law. & 
- The land owners control it. 
AT, They elect trustees who serve much as do school trustees. & 
&s Water has turned Stanislaus County into a garden and an orchard and a dairy 7) 
ranch. 

Stanislaus County made a bigger population increase in the decade 1900-1910 
& than any other farming county in California. Land values in Stanislaus County ‘f) 
a increased 7.5';, in a single year. In 1912 Stanislaus yielded one-half of the total G 
4) »roduction of alfalfa in California. In 1911 Stanislaus County was credited with 

§4) one-sixth of the total yield of butter-fat in the irrigated districts of this State. More i) 
” . . 

7 than $3,000 worth of butter was shipped from Modesto every day in the year 1912. ‘ 
%! More than 1900 cars of products were shipped in 1912 from Turleck, a city of 3,000 

Si) that grew from a village of 150 in ten years. ie) 
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ait he = : ¥ , 
A Field of Sweet Potatoes in the Mod sto Turlock litcebien District 


ey 
4p 
Included in the irrigation districts of the county are the Modesto-Turlock and 
e 5 . 8 . vs . ‘ ‘ 
P Oakdale districts, both organized under the Wright and Bridgeford Acts; the Mille: 
Sy) & Lux System, owned by a corporation, and the Patterson Irrigation System, a unique 
> pumping project having its intake in the San Joaquin River. The water supply 
comes from the snow-capped Sierras. The Stanislaus River borders the county on 
& the north, the Tuolumne River cuts through its center east to west and the Merced 
& River forms its southern boundary. The San Joaquin River, the largest in the great 
o. San Joaquin Valley, cuts straight through the county from south to north. 
AF) Stanislaus is a big county. The increase in number of property-owners in eleven 
g y: proj 
& years was 1104°), but there is room for many other settlers. We want to get into 
° communication with you. We want you to know about our county, about its re 
A) sources and its opportunities. Send for our booklet and further information, if you 
PI 2 


are really interested in locating in a new section where opportunities really exist. 
We know that Stanislaus County will meet your every desire. 
Address your letters to the 


SECRETARY STANISLAUS COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, 


Sunny Stanislaus 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


PAADAGDAGDARGADAGAGEaS OSG GS & & G& & & & 
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\l ARTESIAN WEL IN MADERA Con ry 


Madera 
County 


California 


The Center of the 
San Joaquin Valley 


The Tleart of Californin 


The Home of Alfalfa 


Healthoan the Climate 
Wenlth on the Soil 
Water on Abunedsnes 


1. O00 Nene 
Phi Te 


for the Homeseehkerto piek from 
t Tact the Lowest 
Clohitornin Praes 
OPporliuays fan 

Alfalfa, Dairying, Peaches 
\pricots, Raisins, Caapes, Olives 

Migs, Almonds and Many 

Other Crops 


Buy your lu lo Mader J mt to sta 
Nobody t moves ound 
Madera County 


Chamber of Commerce 
Madera, California 








Ilomesthat pay 
for themselves 





Caltlornia is the paradise of the small farmer 
We build your tarm to order 

Plant your trees, vine or crop 

Brld your house when you are ready for it 


Why not start your 


California home 
today 


Only a tew dolku required 


Or buy our stock asa good investment always 


exchangeable for hind 


California Farm and Home Builders 


909 Van ag ber ne ling 
Los Ange slifornia 
(De “ng é ) 





WS RS 














| I Ashland Peaches 


World Over for Their 


Kno wn the Exc 


ellenc © 





Seore etary Cx pine mee Club, An htandd, Orego mn” 
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A POOTTIELD OLIVE ORCTEARDD EN HASTA COUNTY 


One Way to Make Money 


Grow Olives, a Pleasant, Profitable Pursuit 





Olives were introduced in California by the Prancisean fathers before the 
Vmerican Revolution Phe food value of the olive and of the wholesome oul 


made from ait was not realized fully until within recent year Phe olive thrive 
miytravelly hind. Low priced cheap Lind plinted to olives can be made to return 
the protit ot a citrus prove ob equaul sive Pree beyin to bear an the fourth or 
filth year and are still young when a hundred years old Olive told net tron 
¥, > fer tha OO TDD HOE Phe cost of caullivactiay: vcd poruingnage bout 
poor were Packers bay the crop on the tres 

hasta County, Cahora, as destined to become the yresate olive pre 


chictag section of the Unrated State 


Phe Monta Visa Olive Rameh, peo acre in the Pbapyoy Vaal eetion 


demonstrates the adaptability: ot ol and climate to olive culture The tres 
' 


are twenty years old and the trait ripens about two weeks earher Chan oa the 
rroves further down the Sacramento Vath 


The area availible in Shasta County particaborl titable to olive culture 
is very Large Many thousands of aeres of lower bench lane aael the do Ty vnaye 
foothills where prood aut Araiave exists are adapt tobe to the rachasts 

Unimproved hind of this chaniveter can be puretia edt trom Stocoo to 
por acre Proven olive Lind in the PRippy Vadley district, cleared: and: tnder 
ditch, can be purchased at from $100.00 to Sa Oper were 

( heap water, cln iD mad cuttable land aad favorable claaaitie conmeditrons ave 


olfered by Shasta County to the olive prower 
We have just issued a beautihal new booklet chock full ot tatorniation I 
you are a homeseeker, settler, health seeker or manufacturer, you should hia 


this booklet Write lor at Nclelne 


Redding Chamber of Commerc Kodaly 
Anderson Chamber of Comanerce Nniletson 
or Clerk of the Board of Supervisor Redding 


Shasta County~ 


CALIFORNIA 
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Pour -Money~ from a Can 


That is the way many farmers a~2> marketing their alfalfa crops. They are pouring a rich golden stream 
ream into the yay and returning to their homes with fat checks to add to their bank accounts. 


of pure 

California cream is the essence of nutritious alfalfa and golden sunshine. That's why it is so rich in 
butter fat. That's why it isin such demand. That's why the market is never satisfied. 

Alfalfa makes money for hundreds of farmers in the Lodi country. _ Here alfalfa attains a vigorous 


growth and s harvested as hay o: fed to dairy cattle and hogs. ‘The Lodi section is the most - pennacr 
Fi 

cultivated section of the San joaquin Valley. Besides alfalfa this section produces wine and table grapes 

peaches, cherries, pears, pounes. nectarines, figs, almonds, olives. 

Write for our booklet Your o>»ortunity may be here. We would like to communicate with you and 

about che Lodi couniry. For specific literature, address Secretary Merchants’ Association, 


tell you all ¢ 


Lodi, California, For Dairying 




















a 


. . | R i there is plenty of water 
" for ranchers about Mesa! 


And ever sinee water began to flow out pied nay virgin soil the crop returns have been increasing. 


If you could but see the green fields of alfal ceady for cutting right now, you would become as 
enthusiastic about Mesa as we sare, 

Kight cuttives a senson is the rule among alfalfa growers here. 

And alfalfa is but one of the products of Mesa farm land. e 

The mgeis great, from cabbages to orang S, from onions ‘ae ite 

to figs. Poultry raising, dairying, market gardening, . tee. eR 











fruit, raising and a good market for every product. 
It's worth considering if you are seeking a new 
home, new opportunities, ideal climate. Mesa 
offers all thes: to you —Mr. Ilomesceker. 
For literature and further information address 


Secretary Commercial Club 


MESA, ARIZONA 
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Study this Picture Carefully 


In it you see three steamers tied at a wharf. In the. distance are two manufactories. If you 
vuld step across the street from this wharf you would enter one of California’s finest tourist hotels. 

If you would go one block down the street you would find the court house of one of California’s 
richest and most diversified counties. 

Puts IS A WATER-WAY INTO THE VERY HEART OF THE MARKET-PLACE OF A WONDERFUL COUNTY. 

It is to this water-way and the 4oo miles of navigable water-ways in the county that San Joaquin 
aves much of her development, importance and wealth. This water-way centers not only into the 
market-place but into the very heart of the county. Besides this means of transportation, which 
is a great factor in equalizing transportation rates, there are four trans-continental railroads 
centering into this same market-place. 

There is not a section of San Joaquin County that is without rail or water trans portation. 

There is not a section of the county that is not reached by paved highways. There are 270 miles of 
macadamized and asphalt public highways within the county. 


tion in the San Joaquin Valley, the State of Cali- 
fornia or in the United States. 

Some of the richest land to be found anywhere 
in the world lies in the San Joaquin County. 
this county will soon become intensively One of these days this land will be worth more 

tivated? per acre than,a city lot is to-day. It will not be 

There is still room for energetic settlers. a fictitious value but a value based on pro- 
here is no more free land in the county. There  ductiveness. We know of no section that will 
is but little land that is low priced, but there are reward thrift} and energy like San Joaquin 
pportunities that are equaled by no other sec- — County soil. 


Is it necessary for us to tell you that San 
Joaquin is a wonderfully rich and diversified 
wricultural section? Is it necessary for us to 
tell you that every acre of the land within 


For further information and illustrated literature address either of the undersigned commercial organizations: 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


.. Stockton 


Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade Ripon 


Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association. . . . Lodi 


Secretary, Tracy Board of ‘Trade 
Or Board of Supervisors 


Tracy 
Stockton 





: 


OE ST PN IT eS — an RNGEEPSE OT CLR oe 


Paes sar! 





Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade... . Manteca 


San Joaquin County, California 
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HE basic principle upon which 
all Gorham Silverware is design. 


ed is UTILITY. 
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The balance and shape, the size NE 
and weight of every Gorham piece : : . 
> 





from dainty spoon to massive bowl, 
are always practical as well as 
pleasing. 


Of the characteristics most’ 
desirable in silverware not all are 
obvious when the purchase is made 
but in buying Gorham Silverware 
you invariably secure the utmost in 
beauty, quality, art, durability and. : 
utility, and can easily distinguish WZ = 
it from common ware by a the 4c Zi 
Gorham trade-mark. j 
For sale everywhere ATO — 


Vy leading jewelers. STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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The creator of Billy Fortune lives on a farm in Arkansas. You may re- 
member his “Story of an Arkansas Farm” in the Saturday Evening Post, some 
time ago. Not a Billy Fortune story, but every whit as interesting, and flavored 
with the quaint humorous philosophy which has made Billy a welcome guest at 
countless reading tables throughout the country. William R. Lighton is the 
gentleman-farmer-writer and he has slipped away from his Happy Hollow Farm 
|| for awhile and has come West, for SuNSET, to write the story of an Oregon 
valley. Now we see ourselves as another sees us, and a rose-colored view it is! 
| Mr. Lighton knows a man’s country when he sees it and he gives a farmer’s 
|| opinion of the Willamette valley in the words of a literary lover of the beautiful. 
There are pictures in color to prove both points of view. 











| 

| 

Rufus Steele had occasion to ride in the day coach of a local railway train || 
the other day. He was familiar with the scenery along that particular stretch HT 
of track and so he paid special attention to the conductor of the train. He dis- | 
covered that that unobtrusive ticket-taker was a friend to the aged, a protector of || 
the unsophisticated, a health inspector and above all, an accomplished diplomat. || 
Which moved Mr. Steele to seek out the Conductor-Maker, at the headquarters of 
the Railroad Company, and there he found a real “human interest story” for 
the September number. 





Pattullo’s story of that name in the next number. Ii’s a very Western story, and 
as new as its name. Then there is an extra good base-ball story, “An Eye- 
opener,” by William Hamilton Osborne, not western but national, like the game. 
“The King of the Triple Horn” is a brief but powerfully written tale of the 
“morning of time” by Charles G. D. Roberts. Mr. Roberts, famous for his 
stories of animals, has gone back into the prehistoric and brought out some very 
terrible beasts to make things lively for some primitive heroes. This first story 
is, in effect, a prelude to the romance of Grom and A-ya, two lovers at the dawn 
of the race. Their love story, the most powerful work that Mr. Roberts has yet 
achieved, will be told in five parts during following months. And now we come, 
in September, to “The End of the Game,” the last instalment of Peter B. Kyne’s 
western story, “The Long Chance.”’ Here's where the big lump comes into the 
throat, for the worst happens to Mr. Hennage, good sport and true friend 
although the worst man in San Pasqual. But to Bob and Donna fortune is 
exceedingly kind and they take leave of us at the last with their faces turned 
toward what we may casily betieve is a life of “happiness ever after.” 








| 

| | 

|| 

|| 
: Oe ae . : Hi 
H-ve you any idea what a “lie bill” is? For necessary data see George | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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All material intended for the editorial pages of this magazine should be addressed to the Editors of Sunset 


Bee 
IRE 





460 Fourth St.. San Francisco. All manuscripts, dsawings and photographs are received with the under 
standing that the Fditors are not responsible for the loss or injury of material while in their possession or tn 
transit. Return postage must be inclosed. All the contributions and illustrations of this number are fully 
protected by copyright and must not be reprinted without special permission fram SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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TYPICAL ARTESIAN WELL IN MADERA COUNTY 


Madera 
County 


California 


The Center of the 
San Joaquin Valiey 


The Heart of California 


The Home of Alfalfa 


Health in the Climate 
Wealth in the Soil 
Water in Abundance 
10),.000 Acres for the HLomese« ker to pick from 
The Best Lands at the Lowest 
California Prices 
Op portun Hie s for ver yore in 
Alfalfa, Dairying, Peaches 
Apricots, Raisins, Grapes, Olives 
Figs, Almonds and Many 
Other Crops 


Buy your ticket to Madera. You will want to stay. 
Nobody moves away 
riptive Booklet write to 
Madera County 
Chamber of Commerce 
Madera, California 


For Descript tw 


‘Homes that pay 
for themselves 





California is the paradise of the small farmer. 
We build your farm to order. 

Plant your trees, vines or crops. 

Build your house when you are ready for it. 


Why not start your 


California home 
today 


Only a few dollars required. 
Or buy our stock as a good invcstment—always 


exchangeable for land. 


Write for our plan today. 


California Farm and Home Builders 


909 Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles, California 
(Dept. C) 











Fruitr ng is the ief industry here but diversified interests 
pple prize t Sp € 1 ¢ apple shows 
( fort Paella’ ¢ ern improver 
v ' } ¢ } 
Fine scl s Mineral spring Beaut any Gomes 
r nt. Send t hooklet 
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A FOOTHILL OLIVE ORCHARD IN SHASTA COUNTY 


One Way to Make Money 


Grow Olives, a Pleasant, Profitable Pursuit 





Olives were introduced in California by the Franciscan fathers before the 
American Revolution. The food value of the olive and of the wholesome oil 
made from it was not realized fully until within recent years. The olive thrives 
on gravelly land. Low-priced cheap land planted to olives can be made to return 
the profit of a citrus grove of equal size. Trees begin to bear in the fourth or 
fifth year and are still young when a hundred years old. Olives yield net from 
$75.00 to $150.00 an acre. The cost of cultivating and pruning is about $25.00 
per acre. Packers buy the cr yp on the tree., 

Shasta County, California, is destined to become the greatest olive pro- 
ducing section of the United States. 

The Monta Vista Olive Ranch, 120 acres, in the Happy Valley section, 
demonstrates the adaptability of soil and climate to olive culture. The trees 
are twenty years old and the fruit ripens about two weeks earlier than in the 
groves further down the Sacramento Valley. 

The area available in Shasta County particularly suitable to olive culture 
is very large. Many thousands of acres of lower bench land and the low lying 
foothills where good air drainage exists are adaptable to the industry 

Unimproved land of this character can be purchased at from $10.00 to $30.00 
per acre. Proven olive land in the Happy Valley district, cleared and under 
ditch, can be purchased at from $too.00 to $125.00 per acre. 

Cheap water, cheap and suitable land and favorable climatic conditions are 
offered by Shasta County to the olive grower. 

We have just issued a beautiful new booklet chock full of information. If 
you are a homesecker, settler, health-seeker or manufacturer, you should have 
this booklet. Write for it. Address: 


Redding Chamber of Commerce...........:......0000088 te Redding 
Anderson Chamber of Commerce. Anderson 
or Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. , Redding 
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Shasta County~ 


CALIFORNIA 
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Pour -/Money~ from a Can 


That is the way many farmers a-> marketing their alfalfa crops. They are pouring a rich golden stream 
of pure cream into the dairies and r cturning to their homes with fat checks to add to their bank accounts. 
California cream is the essence of nutritious alfalfa and golden sunshine. That’s why it is so rich in 
That’s why it is in such demand. That's why the market is never satisfied. 

Alfalfa makes money for hundreds of farmers in the Lodi country. Here alfalfa attains a vigorous 
growth and.s harvested as hay o: fed to dairy cattle and hogs. The Lodi section is the most intensively 
cultivated section of the San Joaquin Valley. Besides alfalfa this section produces wine and table grapes, 
nectarines, figs, almonds, olives. 


butter fat. 


peac hes, c h “rries, pears prunes 
Write for our booklet Your ©>»ortunity may be here. We would like to communicate with you and 
For specific literature, address Secretary Merchants’ Association, 


tell you all about che Lodi couniry. 


Lodi, California, For Dairying 




















. . | R J there is plenty of water 
9 for ranchers about Mesa! 


And ever sinee water began to flow out over the virgin soil the crop returns have been increasing. 


If you could but see the greon fields of alfalfa, ready for cutting right now, you would become as 
enthusiastic about Mesa as we are. 

Might euttives a season is the rule among alfalfa growers here. 

And alfalfa is but one of the products of Mesa farm land. 













‘| he range is great, from cabbages to oranges, from onions 


to figs. Poultry raising, dairying, market gardening, 

fruit raising and a good market for every product. 

It’s worth considering if you are seeking a new i 
home, new opportunities, ideal climate. Mesa Sire 


offers all thes to you Mr. Ilomesceker. 


For literature and further information address 


Secretary Commercial Club 


MESA, ARIZONA 
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Study this Picture Carefully 


In it you see three steamers tied at a wharf. In the distance are two manufactories. If you 
suld step across the street from this wharf you would enter one of California’s finest tourist hotels. 

If you would go one block down the street you would find the court house of one of California’s 
richest and most diversified counties. 

THis IS A WATER-WAY INTO THE VERY HEART OF THE MARKET-PLACE OF A WONDERFUL COUNTY. 

It is to this water-way and the 4oo miles of navigable water-ways in the county that San Joaquin 
owes much of her development, importance and wealth. This water-way centers not only into the 
market-place but into the very heart of the county. Besides this means of transportation, which 
is a great factor in equalizing transportation rates, there are four trans-continental railroads 
centering into this same market-place. 

There is not a section of San Joaquin County that is without rail or water trans portation. 

There is not a section of the county that is not reached by paved highways. There are 270 miles of 
nacadamized and asphalt public highways within the county. 


Is it necessary for us to tell you that San tion in the San Joaquin Valley, the State of Cali- 
Joaquin is a wonderfully rich and diversified fornia or in the United States. 
.gricultural section? Is it necessary for us to Some of the richest land to be found anywhere 
tell you that every acre of the land within in the world lies in the San Joaquin County. 
this county will soon become intensively One of these days this land will be worth more 
ultivated? per acre than.a city lot is to-day. It will not be 

There is still room for energetic settlers. a fictitious value but a value based on_pro- 
here is no more free land in the county. There ductiveness. We know of no section that will 
is but little land that is low priced, but there are reward thrift and energy like San Joaquin 


opportunities that are equaled by no other sec- — County soil. 

For further information and illustrated literature address either of the undersigned commercial organizations: 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. ....Stockton — Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade Ripon 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association....Lodi Secretary, Tracy Board of ‘Trade .. Tracy 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade.... Manteca Or Board of Supervisors Stockton 


San Joaquin County, California 
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T*HE basic principle upon which 
| all Gorham Silverware is design 


re) is UTILITY. 


The balance and shape, the size 
and weight of every Gorham piece 
from dainty spoon to massive bowl, 
are always practical as well as 
pleasing. 








BOA FA FAS 
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ASA SATA RYASAS 


Of the characteristics most’ 
desirable in binaries not all are 
obvious when the purchase is made 
but in buying Gorham Silverware 
you invariably secure the utmost in 
beauty, quality, art, durability and. 
utility, and can easily distinguish NH} 
it from common ware by this, the im 
Gorham trade-mark. : 
For sale everywhere ATO Ten ae 


by leading jewelers. STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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The creator of Billy Fortune lives on a farm in Arkansas. You may re- 
member his ‘Story of an Arkansas Farm” in the Saturday Evening Post, some 
time ago. Not a Billy Fortune story, but every whit as interesting, and flavored 
with the quaint humorous philosophy which has made Billy a welcome guest at 
countless reading tables throughout the country. William R. Lighton is the 
gentleman-farmer-writer and he has slipped away from his Happy Hollow Farm 
for awhile and has come West, for SuNSET, to write the story of an Oregon 
valley. Now we see ourselves as another sees us, and a rose-colored view it is! 
Mr. Lighton knows a man’s country when he sees it and he gives a farmer’s 
opinion of the Willamette valley in the words of a literary lover of the beautiful. 
There are pictures in color to prove both points of view. 











Rufus Steele had occasion to ride in the day coach of a local railway train 
the other day. He was familiar with the scenery along that particular stretch 
of track and so he paid special attention to the conductor of the train. He dis- 
covered that that unobtrusive ticket-taker was a friend to the aged, a protector of 
the unsophisticated, a health inspector and above all, an accomplished diplomat. 
Which moved Mr. Steele to seek out the Conductor-Maker, at the headquarters of 
the Railroad Company, and there he found a real “human interest story” for 
the September number. 

Heve you any idea what a “lie bill” is? For necessary data see George 
Pattullo’s story of that name in the next number. Ils a very Western story, and 
as new as its name. Then there is an extra good base-ball story, “An Eye- 
opener,” by William Hamilton Osborne, not western but national, like the game. 
“The King of the Triple Horn” is a brief but powerfully written tale of the 
“morning of time” by Charles G. D. Roberts. Mr. Roberts, famous for his 
stories of animals, has gone back into the prehistoric and brought out some very 
terrible beasts to make things lively for some primitive heroes. This first story 
is, in effect, a prelude to the romance of Grom and A-ya, two lovers at the dawn 
of the race. Their love story, the most powerful work that Mr. Roberts has yet 
achieved, will be told in five parts during following months. And now we come, 
in September, to “The End of the Game,” the last instalment of Peter B. Kyne’s 
western story, “The Long Chance.” Here's where the big lump comes into the 
throat, for the worst happens to Mr. Hennage, good sport and true friend 
although the worst man in San Pasqual. But to Bob and Donna fortune is 
exceedingly kind and they take leave of us at the last with their faces turned 
toward what we may easily believe is a life of “happiness ever after.” 
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THE SITE OF THE BIG JOB 





Lake Spaulding. in the Sierra Nevada, lies ne over which came the emigrants and the gold-hungry 
horde and the builders of the Central Pacific anew generation is carrying on the work begun by 
the stout-hearted pioneers. This fall may see d, in the gorge of the South Yuba. a dam which will 






“tofore the highest in the world. This dam will rise almost 


exceed the height of the famous Pathtinder 5 
ix picture, creating a vast lake im which the present lake will be lost 


to the base of the tree in the foreground of th 


LIVE WIRES 


“The Electric Motor Can Do the World's Work More Efficiently Than 


A ny Other Form of Power. 


The Time is Coming When the Degree of 


Civilization Will Be Measured by the Consumption of Kilowatt-Hours.” 

This is the Story of the Men Who Are Making Life in the West Brighter, 

Broader, Easier by Carrying the Energy of the Snowflake Melting in the 
High Sierra to the Cities and Farms of the Wide Valleys 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
Author of: The Land of Before-and-After; The Club as an Industrial Weapon 


T last bed-rock was dry. The river was 
A conquered. Twenty feet above its 
old bed it hugged the wall of the 
gorge in a flume. In the dry spot deserted 
by the brawling river five-score men worked 
feverishly. The pounding of the pneumatic 
drills boring into hard rock, the clatter of 
hoists and clanking of chains, the scrape of 
shovels and steel buckets filled with a never- 
ceasing din the narrow chasm in which the 
river had been squeezed high to one side in 
order to make room for the gigantic dam 
that was to rise three hundred feet above 
the granite base. 

Except for a bank of black clouds peering 
over the Sierra’s crest behind distant Signal 
Peak, all was well on the Big Job. 

Duncanson, the superintendent, climbed 
out cf the noisy gorge to join the Chief on 
a rocky point. The exultation of victory 
glowed in Duncanson’s steel-blue eyes. He 
and his men had been racing against the 
coming of the first snow, with the odds in 
favor of the storm. A note of triumph was 
in the superintendent’s matter-of-fact re- 
port. 

“We'll be ready to pour concrete in the 
morning, Mr. Baum” he said. “Four of 
the big pot-holes are cleaned out. We'll 
have the entire foundation cleared in short 
order. If the snow holds off another ten 
days # 

Without a word the chief engineer swung 

round, pointed toward the Sierra’s crest. 
Duncanson, stopping in the middle of the 
entence, cast a glance at the ominous black 
bank rising over the roof of the continent. 
He understood. Turning abruptly on his 


heel he slid down the perpendicular rocks 
to the bottom of the canyon, passed rapidly 
from group to group. And as he passed, 
the speed of the perspiring men increased. 
They, too, understood. 

It was imperative that the foundation of 
the titanic dam be finished by fall, before 
winter with its twenty feet of snow swooped 
out of the sky. Unless the base of the 
structure with its concrete spillways was 
installed, the big floods of spring would fill 
the narrow canyon from wall to wall. No 
work would be possible until they subsided 
in July. It would take two years and a 
half instead of eighteen months to finish the 
installation. And a year’s delay meant the 
loss of interest on the capital outlay, meant 
that the company would have to buy thirty 
thousand horse-power in the market for 
another year. Inhis mind’s eye, the chief en- 
gineer saw the figure of a short wiry man 
with gold-rimmed spectacles in a city office 
nearly two hundred miles away, the man 
who had signed the executive order which 
had set the Big Job in motion. Millions 
were at stake in this race with the snows of 
the Sierra. It was November. Often the 
first great storms came in October. They 
had held off miraculously. Bed-rock at last 
was dry, the river safely tucked into the 
flume, out of the way. Tomorrow the first 
concrete would be poured if 

The Chief peered again at 
bank. 

It was rising imperceptibly. 

By nine that evening it was raining. When 
morning dawned gray on the dripping 
camp in the pines, three inches had fallen. 
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Water was singing in every ravine, flashing in 
sheets over the granite slopes. The boom 
of the river filled the canyon. Over the 
temporary diversion dam roared a white 
flood, rising every hour. Before daylight 
faded into early night it had smashed the 
flume, run away with the wreckage, and 
the river, leaping joyously over the trem- 
bling dam, was gurgling in its old bed. 

Beaten? Not by a jugful! 

It grew cold, bitter cold after the rain. 
Waist-deep in ice water the fighting crew 
for a second time tackled the river, raised 
the diversion dam, built a new flume. Five 
days after the flood the river was turned out 
of its bed once more. But the dam, wrenched 
by the pounding torrents, leaked: out of the 
hastily built flume sprang sparkling jets. 
The dam site still remained under water. 

They rigged up a small pump, tele- 
graphed for larger ones. Day and night the 
pump ran, lowering the water inch by inch. 
The weather was perfect, bright and sunny, 
ideal for pouring concrete, but the mixers 
did not turn. Too much water. The large 
pumps did not come. They speeded the 
little one. It gained. One more night, 
and the rock would be dry. That night the 
overworked pump ran hot, froze a bearing, 
stopped. Nor could it be started again. 
Rapidly the water crept up. Hours were 
precious. There was fierce tension in the 
camp, a tension that found relief in a great 
shout when at last the large pumps rolled 
down the winding spur. 

Three feet of snow came, ice floated in 
the water, icickes formed in long rows on the 
flume while the fighting crew was pouring 
the concrete that came rumbling down the 
half-mile chute. They mixed the concrete 
with warm water, played live steam over 
the poured mass, worked with numb hands 
in snow water up to the knees, worked from 
dawn till after dark. Not a man of the 
fighting crew deserted. Three days before 
Christmas the race was won. For the full 
depth of a hundred and ten feet from the 
upstream to the downstream face the foun- 
dation was finished to a height of thirty- 
cight instead of the expected twenty-five 
feet, and in two wide tunnels the shame- 
faced river sneaked through the massive 
concrete block, tamed. A week later five 
feet of snow descended on dam and de- 
serted camp like a shroud. 

“That river won't give us any trouble in 
spring” asserted Duncanson joyfully as he 
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departed to build the big ditch in the lower 
regions during the winter. 

The river chuckled hollowly in the dark 
concrete tunnel. 

Early in May the men of the fighting 
crew reappeared in the gorge. They had 
five months in which to raise the dam to a 
height of three hundred feet. Two thou- 
sand cubic yards of concrete had to be 
placed every day, Sundays included, if the 
“juice” was to slide downhill on the live 
wires in fall. The plant was ready, the 
men were ready, but the gravel did not 
come from the pit forty miles to the west. 
A thousand cubic yards a day were needed. 
Less than a hundred yards came. The 
Chief’s jaws closed with a click. Over the 
crest of the range he vanished, far to the 
east, found a gravel deposit, sent out men 
and steam-shovels, made arrangements for 
a special daily gravel train of thirty cars 
and came back, smiling. The mixers high 
up on the cliff revolved, a blue-gray current 
of concrete rumbled down the iron plates 
of the chute, the dam rose visibly in the 
gorge, and every day new bets were laid 
among the men that the work would be 
finished before the scheduled date. The 
spirit of the Big Job had mastered the 
workers. They moved with a speed and 
energy unknown in the crowded level places 
where man long ago forgot the elemental 
joy of conflict with nature’s primal forces. 

Granite and water, these were the foes, 
defeated for the moment. The powder ex- 
pert roused them to their last stand. 

To start a quarry out of which to take 
the rock needed in construction the powder 
man drilled large holes into a promontory 
just above the upstream end of the incip- 
ient dam, loaded the holes with fifteen tons 
of dynamite and, after shooing the workers 
to a safe distance, set off the blast. 

When the smoke had drifted away, the 
fighting crew gaped in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. 

A mountain had been moved, shattered, 
spilled over the foundation. The upper 
half of the concrete was buried seventy feet 
deep under a mass of bungalow-size boul- 
ders. Booms, hoists, derricks, rails, dump 
cars were splintered, smashed, twisted or 
lay under house-high masses of granite. 
No water came out of the lower end of the 
spillways penctrating the foundation. The 
granite mass had choked the intake at 
the upstream face, and behind the rock 
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27 
obstruction the water was rising with omi- 
nous speed. Thirty, fifty, sixty, seventy feet 
it climbed, spouted between the jumbled 
granite in powerful jets, came over the top, 
leaped over the concrete foundation in a 
roaring torrent. 

When the Chief arrived on the scene the 
superintendent, tears of rage and despair 
in his eyes, tried hard to steady his voice. 

“Guess I'll have to take my medicine” 
announced the veteran, averted eyes fixed 
on the cascades pouring over the granite 
mass. “I'll hand in my resignation, Mr. 
Baum. It’s—” 

“What are you talking about?’ inter- 
rupted the engineer, the ghost of a smile 
flickering over his face. ‘“‘You didn’t mis- 
calculate that blast. Get busy! The dam 
has got to be ready this fall! Start clearing 
the mess on the north side of the channel. 
Rig up new derricks at once and move the 
rock. We'll shove the river to one side, put 
in concrete on the other for the permanent 
spillway and place all the rock that came 
down into the dam. We can use it all and 
save money. It’s costing us four dollars 
per yard of concrete. We can place that 
granite for two dollars. Some forty thou- 
sand yards have come down.  There’s 
eighty thousand dollars for the company 
in that pile. Cheer up!” 

The fighting crew fairiy ate granite. 
Three derricks rose in a day. The rocks 
took wings. Ina week room had been made 
for a parapet wall. On the twelfth day after 
the blast the sweet growl of the mixers 
started again, the blue-gray torrent of con- 
crete came rumbling down the half-mile 
chute. Day after day the gravel cars 
dumped their loads into the bunkers, day 
after day gravity drew the appcinted meas- 
ure of gravel, sand and cement into the 
mixers, day after day the vast block of con- 
crete rose higher in the Sierra’s gorge. 

“Last year we figured on pouring five 
hundred yards a day,” said Duncanson, 
beaming. He lowered his voice confiden- 
tially. “We'll bring her up to three thou- 
sand yards in twenty-four hours. This 
spring we thought we'd raise her to a 
height of two hundred and sixty-five feet 
by fall. She'll be completed the full three 
hundred feet before the snow flies!” 

This story of the Big Job is not fiction. 
Real men won the race with the snows last 
winter. The incidents related are based on 
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facts as hard and grim as the fate of the 
emigrants who, seeking a pass through the 
very same region sixty-seven years ago, 
defied the lowering clouds on their passage 
across the High Sierra. The storms came 
in October that year. Huge snowdrifts in 
a wilderness of rock and pines blocked rear 
and front. In the death camp at Donner 
lake just beyond the summit from the gorge 
in which the fighting crew triumphed, forty 
persons out of the eighty-two caught by the 
snow left their bones. 

These emigrants sought land and sun- 
shine in California. After them, over the 
trail they had broken, came the wild rush 
of the treasure-hungry horde, picking yellow 
flakes out of the golden ravines’ gravel. 
And in the winter of 1867, while the drifts 
and white banks piled higher every night, 
another great victory was won by man. 
The canyons rang with the shouts and 
blasts of the army that defied snow, cold, 
rocks and avalanches to carry the rails of 
the Central Pacific across the Sierra to Og- 
den in record-breaking time. The sawmill 
that cut the boards for the half-mile con- 
crete chute on the Big Job, this very same 
mill sawed the timber for the snowsheds 
through which millions have rolled com- 
fortably through the snows of midwinter. 

No, the story of the Big Job is not fic- 
tion. It is only a new chapter in the ro- 
mance of the Sierra, a continuation of the 
great record made by heroic men whose 
shades are hovering over the South Fork 
of the Yuba, watching with grim approval 
the fighting qualities of the new generation 
on their old stamping-ground. 

This new generation is carrying to its 
logical conclusion the work begun by the 
stout-hearted pioneers. Sixty years ago, 
long before the first live wire sputtered, the 
miners built reservoirs far up in the Sierra, 
diverted the flow of the brooks into ditches, 
carried the canals high on the mountain- 
sides to points above the gold-bearing 
gravel beds in the foot-hills. From these 
high-line canals and flumes they dropped 
the water through iron pipes, directed the 
powerful streams of white water through 
the nozzles of monitors against the gravel, 
washed it into sluice boxes, recovered the 
gold and allowed the debris to go down- 
stream. A network of these miners’ ditches 
covered the gold region when the courts, by 
injunction, put an end to the hydraulic 
mining that choked the channels of the 


Live Wires: 


navigable streams in the valleys with its 
waste. At once the value of the canal sys- 
tems dropped practically to zero. 

Green rows of vines and orchard trees 
crawled over the tawny hills abandoned 
by the placer miners. Gradually the 
owners of the reservoirs and canals found 
a market for their water on the farms, but 
the value of the ditch systems remained 
small until California men, California capi- 
tal, demonstrated the practicability of 
transmuting the pressure of falling water 
into electricity, of carrying this modern 
power from the lonely gorges hundreds of 
miles to the populous cities. That demon- 
stration marked the dawn of the new era, 
of the live-wire epoch. 

I:dison perfected the incandescent elec- 
tric lamp in 1879. In 1881 the first elec- 
tric plant for public service, driven by 
steam, was installed in New York. Steam- 
driven electric stations multiplied. Work 
was begun at Niagara where immense quan- 
tities of water dropped a comparatively 
short distance. Someone bethought him- 
self of the useless rusting monitors in the 
placer mines. Why not take a _ water- 
wheel, fasten a series of steel buckets to its 
rim and turn the powerful stream issuing 
from the nozzles of the monitors against 
them? Cold not a small amount of water 
falling a long distance create as much power 
as a large stream having a short fall? 
Would it pay to transport this power out 
of the mountains to the distant centers of 
population? 

The Capital Gas Company of Sacramento 
sniffed and answered in the negative. The 
company was an old, old aristocratic con- 
cern: ownership of its eight per cent. stock 
was a badge of social distinction handed 
down reverently from father to son. What 
had this ancient and honorable corporation 
to fear from the lumbermen who, having 
built a dam on the American river at Fol- 
som, were installing a newfangled hydro- 
electric plant to develop three thousand 
horse-power? The gas company sneered. 
Those lumbermen would go broke. They 
would lose half their current on the twenty- 
two miles of wire they were stringing into 
California’s capital. Electric competition? 
Preposterous! 

Early in September, 1895, Sacramento 
turned out with brass bands and waving 
banners to welcome the first hydro-electric 
current transmitted from the foot-hills to 
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the distant city. The feat was performed 
successfully. The power arrived without 
great loss, the energy of the foot-hill streams 
had been moved to the city’s center. Sharp 
competition started, and the stock of the 
high and mighty gas company took a 
tumble. The Folsom plant is turning out 
power to this day. 

Meanwhile, significant things were going 
on in the mountains, beyond the foot-hills. 

The placer gold of the foot-hills came 
from the Mother Lode, a system of quartz 
veins running in a broad belt parallel to 
the axis of the Sierra at a higher elevation. 
On this Mother Lode many millions had 
been made out of deep mines. In the early 
nineties quartz mining slumped. The 
shafts could not be sunk deeper on the 
veins. The old steam-driven Cornish 
pumps with their cumbersome long rods 
could not handle the water. Shares and 
profits dropped as the water rose. Among 
those who felt the slump and resented it was 
Eugene J. de Sabla, a native Californian 
who imported coffee into San Francisco and 
sank his mercantile gains into the watery 
pits. 

De Sabla saw the possibility of reviving 
the mine prosperity with the new flexible 


power. Ditches, water and power sites 
were abundant. Money was fearfully 
scarce. So shy was it that it kicked up its 


heels and ran whenever electricity was 
mentioned. But de Sabla had visions and 
a marvelous tongue. He could make other 
men, especially those with money, see his 
visions as he saw them. 

Cast a glance at the California of the 
early nineties. Mining was_ breathing 
stertorously. The soil of the wheat fields, 
worn out by continuous cropping, yielded 
small returns, and the grain crop was sell- 
ing for fifty cents a bushel. Irrigation was 
just beginning, and for the crops of the 
irrigated orchards and vineyards there was 
no market. Manufacturing, handicapped 
by coal selling at ten dollars a ton, was in 
the doldrums. Drouth had diminished the 
herds. A fine time it was to raise capital 
for an unproven enterprise. 

De Sabla did it. He interested R. R. 
Colgate, of the family whose name has 


been made a household word. Colgate 
financed the Nevada County Electric 


Power Company. John Martin, a San 
Francisco coal merchant who had_ gone 
into the machinery business, installed the 























In the rocky canyon of the South Yuba, just below where the river leaves Lake Spaulding, a spot was 
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water-wheels and generators on the South 
Fork of the historic Yuba. About the 
sume time the Folsom plant, the 
works on the South Yuba began to deliver 
a thousand electrical horse-power to the 
adjacent mines in Grass Valley, the mine 
owners having yielded to de Sabla’s tongue 
and agreed to try the current. It saved 
them, made the mines more prosperous 
than ever. And John Martin, the con- 
tractor, seeing a great white arc light, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to build a similar plant 
on the North Fork of the Yuba to supply 
the mines in the Marysville district. 

They made money, did those three. 
Their appetite grew. Consolidating their 
interests, they built a big 10,000-horse- 
power plant on the middle Yuba, with the 
unheard-of head of 702 feet, and invaded 
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Sacramento, sixty-one miles distant, in 1899. 

Still they were not satisfied. The new 
Colgate plant, named after the financial 
angel, could turn out twice 10,000 horse- 
power. In Oakland the new electric cars 
needed current, the lighting business was 
growing rapidly. But Oakland on San 
Francisco bay was 140 miles distant. 
Could it be done? 

Theoretically, the engineers said, it was 
possible. Practically—they shrugged their 
shoulders. 

The Californians did it. On tall steel 
towers standing 800 feet apart they carried 
three wires from the Colgate plant in the 
mountains to the bay. To cross the mile- 
wide Strait of Carquinez, steel cables nearly 
an inch thick were suspended in a 4800-foot 
arch from towers, high as sky-scrapers, on 





The river was conquered. Twenty feet above its bed it hugged the wall of the 


room for the gigantic dam that was 
granite base 











It was November. cae 
By morning, the boom of the river filled the canyon and before daylight faded into early night the 
flood had smashed the flume, run away with the wreckage and the river, leaping 
joyously over the trembling dam, was back in its old bed 


either shore. To this day this arch remains 
the longest transmission span in the world. 
So titanic are its dimensions that the 
skipper of a windjammer, towing through 
the straits shortly after the wires were 
raised, feared for the safety of his ninety- 
foot masts as he approached the swooping 
cables, hurriedly dropped both anchors and 
parted the tow-line. When the windjam- 
mer did pass beneath the span, the wires 
cleared the tip of the highest mast by a 
hundred and thirty feet. 

In April, 1901, the current generated by 
the Yuba in the enlarged Colgate plant 
was started on its long journey to tide- 
water under the terrific pressure of 60,009 
volts. It was an epoch-making feat. Ex- 
perts came from all parts of the world to 
inspect the system, to study the practical 


Tomorrow the first conerete would be poured if . 


. By nine that evening it was raining. 


application of the formula worked out by 
a young engineer just out of Stanford, for 
the high-voltage transmission of alterna- 
ting current. It was a significant feat. 
Vistas of a brighter life, of a broader civil- 
ization, were opened by this application of 
the mountain brook’s ceaseless energy to 
the work of the world a hundred and forty 
miles from its place of origin. Yet the 
newspapers for months were ignorant of 
the event. 

Before the Colgate-Oakland line proved 
the commercial feasibility of sending cur- 
rent under high pressure over distances ex- 
ceeding a hundred miles, every isolated 
power plant in the mountains had to stand 
squarely upon its own bottom. If the plant 
had trouble, its customers had_ trouble. 
All contracts made by the early plants 
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Three feet of snow came, ice floated in the water, icicles formed in long rows on the flume while the 
fighting crew was pouring the concrete, mixed with warm water, and playing live steam over the 
poured mass. Not a man of the crew deserted. Three days before Christmas the race was won 75 
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stipulated the order in which the power 
should, in case of accident, be withdrawn 
from the consumers. Singly, the water 
power plant could not guarantee continu- 
ous service. Thus, for instance, the Elec- 
tra Power Plant built by Prince Andre 
Poniatowski and his San Francisco associ- 
ates in Bret Harte’s country was put out 
of commission in 1904 by the bursting of 
the pressure pipe above the power-house. 
Hundreds of mines and industrial plants 
depended upon Electra’s 10,000-kilowatt 
generators for their power. Fortunately 
the works just prior to the break had been 
sold to the corporation which subsequently 
became the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
Electra lines were connected with the Col- 
gate wires in Oakland and the mines in 
Jackson continued operation without in- 
terruption, driven by power that was sent 
to them over a circuit 350 miles long. 

By uniting the ownership of several 
hydro-electric plants under one head, the 
necessity of constructing large auxiliary 
steam plants was removed, and much eco- 
nomic loss was avoided by doing away with 
unnecessary duplication. 

Colgate blazed the electric long-distance 
trail. After it came scores of hydro-elec- 
tric plants covering the Pacific slope from 
the fjords of British Columbia to the pur- 
ple wall of the ranges shielding the orange 
belt. In 1900 the hydro-electric installa- 
tions in California did not reach a total 
output of 100,000 horse-power; today their 
capacity exceeds half a million horse- 
power. In five years their output will have 
reached a million horse-power. The men 
on and behind the Big Job will see to that. 
Their enterprise alone will add 160,000 
horse-power to the supply of electric energy 
available today. 

Oil wells dry up, coal seams become ex- 
hausted, saw and flames eat timber, ore 
veins pinch out, but the white water of the 
mountain streams runs downhill so long 
as the sun shines on the ocean and clouds 
drift darkly against the peaks. The sun 
lifts the water, gravity pulls it down. Be- 
tween them they furnish the only inex- 
haustible source of the most efficient power 
known to man. To develop these sources 
to their utmost, to extract the last ounce of 
energy and usefulness out of them, this is 
true Conservation. Many of the singing 
brooks in California are partially developed, 
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but I have never seen a project which is 
as completely, as comprehensively utilizing 
every latent resource of the snow falling 
on a large mountain watershed as the South 
Yuba-Bear river power and irrigation en- 
terprise. To follow the course of the melt- 
ing snowflake from the High Sierras to the 
sea, to watch it perform useful work every 
foot of the way, this sight would make the 
heart of Gifford Pinchot laugh even though 
a private corporation is guiding the water’s 
path for its stockholders’ benefit. 

The dam at Lake Spaulding, in the mile- 
high gorge of the South Yuba, is the key of 
the system. It was begun in July, 1912. 
Its completion in November of this year 
will break all records. From stream bed to 
crest it will exceed the height of the famous 
Pathfinder dam on the Shoshone project of 
the Reclamation Service, hitherto the 
highest in the world. Behind its bulk—it 
is goo feet long and twenty feet wide at the 
crest, with a width of 110 feet at the base 
300 feet below the top—the builders are 
creating a lake containing nearly 100,000 
acre feet, enough to irrigate 40,000 acres, 
a lake with twice the aggregate capacity 
of the twenty smaller reservoirs built on 
the South Yuba in the High Sierra during 
the heyday of gold mining. 

A circular tunnel nine feet in diameter, 
driven for a mile through a spur of the range 
to the canyon of the Bear river, provides 
the outlet. It is typical of the system that 
the pressure of the water as it rushes 
through this tunnel is not allowed to go to 
waste. On the Shoshone project the tre- 
mendous pressure in the outlet tunnel 
smashed the gates. It was necessary to 
empty the reservoir, to lose a year’s storage 
water, in order to replace them. On the 
Bear river project a complete power plant 
is being installed in the outlet tunnel: 
instead of tearing gates, the water pressure 
operates a turbine, generates power and 
drops meekly out of the wheel, tamed, 
harmless, docile as a sick kitten. 

From the mouth of the tunnel a canal 
conveys the water eight miles to the fore- 
bay, a regulating reservoir on a wide prom- 
ontory jutting out over the canyon. If 
the demand for power is low, some of the 
generators far below are shut off, the water 
is allowed to rise in the reservoir, the full 
volume to be turned into the big steel pipes 
when the first lamps are lit, when the cars 
are crowded with home-bound workers in 
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THE SECRET OF POWER 
Water will fall 1375 feet from the ridge above the 
Bear river gorge to turn the wheels in the 
Drum power-house, now building 
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the cities a hundred and eighty miles away. 
From the forebay to the water-wheels in 
the bottom of the canyon the perpendicular 
distance is 1375 feet. When the water has 
dropped this distance through the twin 
pipes of steel six feet in diameter, it leaves 
the nozzles at a speed of two hundred miles 
an hour. At this velocity water changes 
from the fluid to the solid state. The 
seven-inch stream may be beaten with the 
heaviest sledge-hammer without producing 
any impression; it resists as though it were 
an anvil. Slash the water with a sword of 
the finest steel, and the stream will break 
the blade as though it were thin glass. So 
tremendous is the energy of that hissing, 
rcaring column of water that it cannot be 
at once turned full against the steel buckets 
of the ponderous impulse wheels. Only the 
rim of the jet is directed against the buckets 
when they are at rest; as the wheel begins 
to revolve, the nozzle is gradually raised, 
the wheel’s speed increases until the full 
thrust of the pressure strikes the buckets, 
spinning the immense wheel so fast that, 
to the eye, it appears stationary. 

The Colgate transmission line of the com- 
pany blazed the long-distance trail from the 
Sierra to tidewater; the transmission line 
from the Drum power-house to the station 
perched high on the hillside above classic 
Berkeley will set a new record. It will 
transmit the current for the largest part 
of the way at a tension of 115,000 volts, 
carry its dangerous load high above the 
ground on massive steel towers resting on 
concrete foundations, carry it in a straight 
line over the heaving sea of the mountains 
and foot-hills, over the wide floor of the 
valley, across the orchards and vineyards 
of the Coast Range, send its silent load 
over the waters of Carquinez Strait to the 
copper arteries that pulse through the 
cities of the great bay, there to be trans- 
formed into the mild harmless current that 
pulls cars, plugs jumping teeth, pops the 
cork out of the glowing bottle on the mov- 
ing sign, that makes ice in the basement and 
sends floods of mellow light upon the gleam- 
ing shoulders of milady as she quaffs the 
cold sparkling joy-water on the floor above. 

We left the water exhausted as it came 
out of the wheels of the power-house in the 
Bear river gorge. With a sigh and a tired 
groan it stretches itself and slips into its 
cozy bed. Alas! there is no rest for it. A 
few hundred feet below the power-house 
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very last kilowatt has 
been squeezed out of it 
in its six successive 
jumps. 

But the work of the 
water does not stop at 
the mouth of the ravine. 
A score of towns, four- 
teen thousand acres of 
foot-hill orchards are 
now supplied with do- 
mestic and __ irrigation 
water from the old 
mining ditch. Last win- 
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The power-house is filled with the unceasing hum 






of the Be nerators, Creating the current that 
is sent over the lo g-distance wires to 
serve the industry of the state 


the unwilling water is squeezed out of 
its bed by a second dam, forced into a 
second canal, guided into a second fore- 
bay, pitched headlong down a second set 
of pipes a perpe ‘ndicular distance of 826 
feet, is forced to turn a second set of 
wheels that generate 33,600 horse-power. 
Six times the process is repeated. 
When the water finally reaches the level 
floor of the Sacramento valley, it is 
warranted to ke absolutely harmless: the 
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ter the capacity of the 
Jower canal was increased 
tenfold, was enlarged to 
the size of the famous 
Los Angeles aqueduct. 
Next spring the water 
from this canal will irri- 
gate sixty square miles 
of land now in grain or 
overgrown — with 
brush. Every ten-acre 
tract of this grain and 
pasture land will, under 
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irrigation, support a 
family of five persons in 
comfort. And every fam- 
ily in the valley enlarges 
the market for the power 
generated in the moun- 
tains. 

Is there anywhere in 
this large and _ tolerably 
happy country a_ finer 
example of Conservation 
with the capital C, a 
more striking instance of 
mere water’s ability to 























Not a pound of cement was produced in California 
before 1900.) The power of the melting snow- 
flake put California into third place 
among the cement-producing states 




















power, continuous service. In the East 
electric plants lie practically idle, unpro- 
ductive, twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. Of their maximum output few 
plants sell more than fieenty per cent. 
California’s largest power concern, the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, has 
an average continuous demand of eighty 
per cent. of its maximum capacity. To 
consumers of current for power purposes 
its wholesale rates have been made so 

















The new flexible power revived 
the prosperity of the quartz 
mining which had slumped 





build homes and fortunes 
than this picture of the 
Bear’s complete subju- 
gation? 

In the Middlewest the 
manufacturer is asked 
to pay $130 electric horse- 
power per year. In 
California the farmer 
running a small plant to 
pump his irrigation water 
gets his current for fifty 


The magic power not only skims the milk and churns the butter, but 
dollars a vear per horse- even extracts the milk from the modern cow 
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attractive that, despite cheap fuel oil, the 
factories and shops around San Francisco bay 
having their own individual steam plants are 
as rare as blind watchmakers. Cheap hydro- 
electric power does California’s work; live 
wires do the drudgery of the Golden State 
to an extent undreamt of in the East be- 
yond Niagara’s radius. That’s why the 
demand for electric power in the populous 
parts of the commonwealth is growing 
faster than the supply, even though this 
supply has been doubled every five years. 

The largest power company in California, 
for instance, supplying an area larger than 
the state of Indiana, has been gaining 
16,000 to 18,000.new consumers of electric 
current per year. Though the power com- 
panies of southern California during the 
last three years put up two mammoth 
steam plants, Los Angeles is still 30,000 
horse-power short of the demand, a de- 
ficiency that will not be supplied until the 
very large hydro-electric installation of the 
Pacific Light & Power Company on Big 
Creek in the Sierra is completed or the 
municipality's plant on the aqueduct is 
finished. Like the companies in the south- 
ern part of the state, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, serving the central 
portion, supplemented the output of its 
eleven hydro-electric plants in the moun- 
tains by five immense steam stations; with 
water and steam it generated a maximum 
of 188,000 horse-power, and still had to 
buy 35,000 horse-power in the market. 
That is the reason why the Spaulding dam 
must be, will be, finished this fall, why the 
company is spending fifteen millions for 
the development, transmission and dis- 
tribution of 160,000 horse-power from the 
subjugated Bear and Yuba rivers. 

Whence do these new consumers come in 
the oldest settled part of the West? 

Around Woodland, in the Sacramento 
valley, wheat was produced on large ranches 
before the Poland-China discovered Iowa, 
while the Sioux braves were still roasting 
the first settlers and the Sioux squaws still 
marrying into the first families of Minne- 
sota. In 1910 the company that is making 
the Bear’s strength flow through copper 
wires sold five horse-power to ranchers 
around Woodland for pump _ irrigation 
plants: in 1912 the irrigating plants needed 
2000 horse-power: the first five months of 
the present year saw a further increase of 
500 horse-power. And the Woodland dis- 
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trict is but a dot on the vast grain area of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 

When John Martin built his little water- 
power plant, he hoped eventually to find a 
market for 500 horse-power in the Marys- 
ville mining district. Today that district is 
receiving 2500 horse-power. 

Not a pound of cement was produced in 
California before 1900. This year two 
plants near San Francisco turn out twenty 
thousand barrels a day, consuming one 
electrical horse-power for every barrel. 
The power of the melting snowflake put 
California into third place among the ce- 
ment-producing states. 

In 1900 the interurban electric car was 
unknown in the state’s vast central valley. 
There are 400 miles of trolley lines—to be 
doubled shortly—in the Sacramento valley 
alone today, and around Los Angeles a 
thousand miles of radiating trolley wires. 

Ever see a gold ship? They are to be 
found along the course of all the Sierra’s 
golden rivers, scooping up many tons of the 
auriferous gravel every minute, extracting 
fifteen cents’ worth of yellow metal per 
cubic yard. Without the inexpensive flex- 
ible power generated higher up on these 
rivers the minute particles of gold could 
not be extracted at a profit. 

“Let the motor do it!” urges the tall, 
square-jawed engineer who is directing the 
battle with hard rock and white water in 
the Sierra. ‘There are few tasks which 
the electric current cannot perform more 
efficiently than any other form of power. 
The time is coming, coming very rapidly, 
when the degree of civilization will be 
measured by the consumption of kilowatt- 
hours per capita.” 

Two of the three largest hydro-electric 
installations in the country are under con- 
struction in California. Two of the coun- 
try’s three insulator factories are kept busy 


exclusively on California orders. Within 
five years California’s mountain stream 
will generate a million electrical horse- 


power, far more than Niagara’s output. 
If California fails to develop the brightest, 
broadest civilization, if the Golden State 
fails to consume more kilowatt-hours per 
capita than any other region on earth, it 
will not be the fault of the Live Wires who 
are fighting granite and floods with brains 
and gold, to the end that the energy of the 
Sierra’s white water may lift the load rest- 
ing on humanity’s aching shoulders. 
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EXPECT you’ve thought some about 
I this business of goodness, haven't you? 

I have, a lot, one time and another, by 
spells. It’s kind of hard to figure out, 
ain't it? Can you get real fond of them 
real good people? I mean them that’s 
just plumb satisiied with just bein’ good? 
No, I don’t know as there’s anything 
wrong in it; but don’t it seem a shame for 
a body to have his soul all so gummed up 
with bein’ good that he can’t seem able to 
think about doin’ good? Can you sense 
what I'm tryin’ to get at? 

I've knew times and places when rank 
goodness would have seemed like nothin’ 
but a wicked waste, because it wouldn't 
have got you anywhere. I’ve tried it 
myself. Let me tell you: you take a man 
and turn him loose in the short grass and 
sage-brush, out here in Wyoming, with 
a bunch of sheep. Just sheep. Sounds 
horrible innocent and virtuous, don’t it?— 
nice woolly baa-lambs and _ their little 
brothers and sisters and their pas and mas, 
and nothin’ else nowheres around, far as 
you can see—far as you can think—ex- 
ceptin’ only wide flatness and stillness. 
Seems right down religious, don’t it? Yes; 
but you just try it for a whirl, with nothin’ 
in all the world to do but to let the lone- 


some goodness ooze into you. It sure 
don’t last long with me. It don’t take 


me more than until about the end of the 
second week before Ill begin sayin’ to my- 
self: “Billy, ain’t you gettin’ right wore 
out with bein’ a sanctified sheep? Let’s 
you and me go up to Douglas and be goats 
for a spell.’ And then, most likely, be- 
fore I get through [ll have put a crimp in 
all the little old commandments in the 
almanac. Nothin’ wrong, you — under- 


I'll do 
is just to tear the rules wide open and 
turn ’em inside out, so as to get some 


stand. I ain’t a mean man. All 


variety out of ‘em. You know. 

There was the time when Archibald and 
Ariminta struck Lusk. That shows. If you 
can make head or tail out of the goodness 
or the badness in that business, you can 
beat me. 

It was one week when me, and Steve 
Brainard, and Red McGee, and Black’s 
Jim, and some more of us, was hangin’ 
out at Lusk, just sort of casual. It hadn't 
been arranged any. First one had come, 
and then another; and then we'd kind of 
put off leavin’, as if we thought somebody 
ntight start a fire after while. But the 
kindlin’ seemed to be all wet, or some- 
thin’. We'd been there as much as three 
or four days without even smellin’ smoke. 
You know how it is sometimes. It was 
awful humdrum. 

And then one noon we was settin’ in a 
row on the depet platform, with our backs 
up against the wall, when the train pulled 
in from Chadron-way. You can judge 
how tedious things was gettin’, because 
Black’s Jim and Red McGee was playin’ 
mumbly-peg in a board with Jim’s jack- 
knife, with the rest of us real interested. 
And then Black’s Jim looked up with his 
crooked, comical eye. 

“Hello!” he says. ‘‘Who’s our new lady 
friend? And what do you reckon that is 
she’s got with her?” 

You couldn’t have told, hardly. He had 
a little woolly pink shawl wrapped around 
his littlke humped-up shoulders, with the 
edge pulled up across his mouth; and he 
had a foolish little blue cap pulled down 
over his eyes, so you couldn’t see nothin’ 
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of his face but only his pale little bunch 
of a nose. And he had on a long Prince 
Albert; and down below that he had on a 
pair of rubbers. Rubbers! In Wyom- 
ing! And August! 

He didn’t come up higher than to the 
lady’s collar-bone. But then, she was the 
one that was mostly to blame for that. 
She sure was built lengthways. And who- 
ever was responsible, he sure had been 
liberal with the bones. She had_ thou- 
sands and thousands of ’em. They was 
stickin’ out of her everywheres. Her big 
long nose was bones, and her slim long 
chin was bones, and her long starved neck 
was nothin’ but a bad mess of bones. 
Wherever you looked you could see signs 
of ‘em pokin’ up. She didn’t have any 
more of a complexion than a piece of 
cheese; and matched up against the sick 
yellow of her face was a pair of big pale- 
blue goggles over her eyes. There wasn't 
a blessed thing about her that looked a 
speck nutritious to me. Nor him, neither. 

Well, here they come up the platform, 
with her luggin’ a big ban-box, and a 
couple of parasols, and a pillow, and a 
rubber raincoat, and a few other little 
trinkets like that in one hand, and lookin’ 
after him with the other—tuckin’ his 
shawl in around the back of his neck, and 
pullin’ his little cap down so it would cover 
the little bald patch behind, and seein’ if 
his Prince Albert was buttoned up tight 
across his chest. And then, when they 
got to the corner of the depot, she set all 
her truck down and fished up a little bottle 
out of her frock somewheres and com- 
menced to have a conversation with him. 

“Here” she says to him, “‘it’s time for 
your number two. Stand still a minute, 
till I give ’em to you.” 

“No, it ain't’? says he, sort of peevish, 
with his dry kind of a little voice smothered 
in under his shawl. ‘Can’t you wait till 
we get up to the hotel?” 

“Why, certainly not!” she says. “Here, 
open your mouth, Archibald!” And she 
made him stand right where he was, right 
in front of all the folks, and tip his little 
head back and hold his foolish little mouth 
open and stick out his wet little pink 
tongue, till she could pill him. “Now” 
she says, “cover your mouth up again, 
quick, so as not to take in any air. I ex- 
pect I might as well take my drops now, 
too, and have ’em both over with. Are 


you takin’ care to breathe through your 
nose, Archibald? Here, put up this para- 
sol, so as to keep the sun off of you. You 
ain’t perspirin’ any, are you? You got 
to watch out for that.” 

It took her till the train was gone before 
she’d got him strung out to suit her; and 
then she begun to look around some. But 
she didn’t seem to see much that looked 
satisfactory, because her face commenced 
to get sadder and sadder; and then pretty 
soon she turned her goggles around on us 
chaps, settin’ there. I don’t know why 
she picked on me, particular, unless it’s 
because I’ve got one of them kind of faces 
that mean well. Any way, she did. 

“To you mean to tell me that this here 
town is Lusk?” she says to me. 

Well, I hadn’t meant to tell her any such 
a thing; but what can a man do when a 
long bony lady comes at him that way? 
“Ves’m” I says to her. 

“Then we've been deceived” she says. 
“They told us Lusk was hizh up.” 

“Ves’m” I says, “it’s plumb high, Lusk 
is; but its highness is spread out sort of 
flat, so you can’t notice it much.” 

It didn’t seem to tickle her yet. The 
more you explain things to some kinds of 
folks, the more uncontented they get. 
“And is this all there is to the toyn—just 
what you can see from here?” she says 
next. Would you say that was so very 
reasonable in her? If she didn’t like the 
looks of what she could see, what did she 
want to see more of it for? “Yes’m” I 
says. ‘“That’s one thing about Lusk— 
she’s sure all in plain sight.” 

She took another mournful look around, 
and then she looked back at me. “And 
can you tell me” she says, “whether there 
are any Holiness people in Lusk?” Yes, 
sir; them were her very words! 

Little old Lusk, back in them days, cer- 
tainly had a heap of different kinds of 
population. If she’d just called for any- 
thing else in the deck she could have had 
it; but the place was sure shy of Holiness 
people. I couldn’t think of a blessed thing 
to say to her, only to jerk my thumb at 
Steve Brainard, seitin’ next to me. 
“Yes’m”’ I says to her; “this gentleman is 
one of ’em.”’ 

It caught Steve so sort of quick, I was 
scared he wouldn’t be awake. But not 
him! Maybe you’ve had the luck to know 
one of those men that seems to be always 
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anticipatin’ the unexpected. Well, Steve 
Brainard’s one of ’em. I’ve been knowin’ 
that man for years and years, and I ain’t 
ever found anything yet that was too sud- 
den for him. When Old Uncle Gabriel 
blows the horn for the Big Breakfast, after 
while, he’s goin’ to find Steve Brainard 
settin’? on his gravestone, all dressed and 
waitin’. Steve, he come up quick. 


“Why, yes, Sister!” he says to the 
woman, scramblin’ up on his feet. He 
shook hands with both of ’em. “TI cer- 


tainly am pleased to meet up with a couple 
true believers, after a spell of this sage- 
brush society. I hope you and the Brother 
are goin’ to remain and have some influ- 
ence. You can’t think how bad it’s need- 
ed.” 

It sounded plumb true, the way he said 
it. That man can make anything sound 
true, especially when he’s talkin’ to a 
woman. You couldn’t say she smiled, 
but her solemness sort of eased up a little. 
“Will you tell me” she says, “if Lusk is 
cheap and healthy for the lungs, like they 
said it was? It’s got to be both, for us.” 

“Lungs?” says Steve. “Just look at 
that bunch of punchers, settin’ there. 
They’re nothin’ but lungs. After you've 
knew them a while, you’ll notice it’s a right 
tryin’ climate for the head. But lungs— 
here, Sister, let me help you pack your 
stuff over to the hotel.” And there they 
went, across the flat, with Steve totin’ her 
ban-box, and her pillow, and her other 
parasol, and the rest, and with her makin’ 
little Archibald stop as many as six times 
in a hundred yards, so she could pull him 
around, and twist him, and do different 
things to him. 

“She sure has got all the proud snort 
took out of Archibald, ain’t she?” says 
Red McGee. ‘“Ain’t he a pitiful man, 
though?” 

Black’s Jim’s bad eye was worked up 
crookeder than ever, and he was grinnin’. 

“They both look as if they had some- 
thin’ terrible bad the matter with their 
organs, don’t they?” says he. “Do you 
reckon Steve might get it, like he’s con- 
tracted Holiness? I’d hate to have it 
strike in on me. Let’s go get some pre- 
vention.” And then we trailed over to 
Holsapple’s place, so as to be kind of pre- 
pared for when Steve come back. 

We missed our dinner, waitin’. 
o’clock when we saw ’em 


It was 


two comin’, 
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Steve and little Archibald. We was lined 
up against the horse-rack when they come 
by, walkin’ slow, with little Archibald’s 
hand in the crook of Steve’s arm, to lean 
on, and all dressed up for a hard winter. 
Steve slacked up when he got to us, with 
his eyes shinin’. 

“This is Mister Archibald Cadwallader, 
boys” he says. “I’m out exercisin’ him 
for his wife. They’re both a couple of 
lovely characters. I ain’t had such a 
period of sanctimony since I hit the range 
as I’ve been havin’ with them. They’re 
goin’ to be a horrible addition to Lusk, 
Brother and Sister Cadwallader are.” 

Red McGee was lookin’ Archibald up 
and down, from his little cap to his rubbers. 


“What you got the gums on for, Bud?” 
Red says. 

“What?” says Archibald, in his thin 
little soprano wheeze.: “My gums? You 


mean my overshoes? They’re to keep 
my feet dry. I darsn’t take cold any, 
because my lungs are all gone, and my wife’s 
too.” 

“Yes” says Steve, “they’ve been de- 
prived of all their lungs. Ain’t that the 
affliction? They’ve been tellin’ me about 
it, over to the hotel. That’s what they’ve 
come to our climate for.” 

“Yes” says little Archibald. “Do you 
gentlemen think it’s goin’ to remedy us?” 

“Speakin’ of keepin’ your feet dry” I 
says, “does a Holiness man ever wet his 
throat?” 

“Billy!” says Steve. “You pain me. 
You sure do!” It seemed as if it was painin’ 
Archibald too, by the way he pulled the 
edge of his shawl away from his mouth and 
commenced lickin’ his foolish little tongue 
over his lips,‘ with his eyes gettin’ moist 
and wishful. 

““Tt’s ever and ever so long since I touched 
a drop last” he says. “My wife is awful 
opposed to it.” 

I looked at Steve. “Well” I says, “of 
course a Holiness sister ain’t liable to miss 
wetness so much; but you take a good man 
and set him up in a high dry place like this, 
and he sort of lacks it. I’ve knew folks that 
would take a few drops for their stomachs, 
even if their lungs was all gone.”’ 

Archibald, he commenced to giggle; 
but Steve was real stern. ‘‘No” he says, 
“T ain’t goin’ to allow the brother to be 
seen goin’ into no saloon with me, especially 
as Sister Cadwallader is most likely standin’ 
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at the windew, right this minute, watchin’ 
us. The only thing I'll allow is for me to 
take the brother up around the corner, and 
down the alley, and in the back way. I 
don’t know as I’ve got any right to refuse 
him that.” 

He was sure grateful, Archibald was, 
when he come slippin’ along through the 
alley on his rubbers, and slippin’ into his 
chair with us around the table. He was 
awful quaint about it too. It didn’t seem 
as if his drink was goin’ to do his stomach 
a mite of good, after all, because it all went 
right straight to his little head, and the 
little piece of his bald patch that showed 
under the edge of his cap commenced to 
blush, and the sweat broke out on his little 
nose, and long before it was time for the 
next one he was gigglin’ again, steady, with 
his little cap over one eye 

“A man hes got io be a man, ain’t he?” 
“That’s what I say—a man. A 
I always did say 


he says. 
man’s a man, ain’t he? 
a man’s a man.” 

“You're certainly correct, Brother” says 
Steve. Sut a man mustn’t forget to take 
his pills, like he told his wife he would.” 
And Steve fetched the bottle from the 
pocket of his shirt. 

“Why, of 
“That’s what I always did say: 
take his pills. Give it here.” 

You'd have been amused. He set there 
a minute, with the bottle in his little hand, 
lookin’ at it and turnin’ it around; and then 
he took a new streak of gigglin’, with his 
eyes fillin’ up with tears. “ Pilly-pilly- 
pilly!”’ he says, in his thin little wet squeak. 
“T won’t! Look here: let me show you the 
way a man takes his pills.” And then he 
commenced to fish a great big double bunch 
of false teeth out of his mouth, and put his 
cap on the table, and emptied the’pills in it, 
and started pickin’ em up, one at a time, 
between the two sets, mashin’ ’em with the 
teeth and lavghin’ a steady drizzle of a wet 
laugh through his bare-naked gums. 

“ P-i-double-|—pill; — p-i-double-l—pill!” 
he sings, without no kind of a tune, but 
makin’ the teeth keep time to it. “That’s 
the way a man takes his p-i-double-l-s”’ he 
says. “Say, if my wife was to see me takin’ 
‘em, she’d know I was a man, wouldn't 
she?” I sure never had seen anybody act 
that way over just one little bit of a drink. 
And then, when he’d got the pills all chewed 
up and tried to put his teeth back in his 
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mouth, he couldn’t. He tried ’em_ back- 
wards and forwards, and upside down, and 
one at a time, and both at once; and after 
that he set and studied ’em, solemn and 
careful; but he couldn’t make ’em out. And 
then he stood up on his little rubber feet and 
threw both sets, as hard as he could throw 
em, at a lovely blond lady that had her 
picture on the wall over on the other side 
of the room, and broke ’em all up in little 
bits of pieces. 

“Oh, my!” he squeals. “I’m so happy!” 

It was terrible comical, settin’ around and 
watchin’ him; but the comicalness didn’t 
last long. It begun to get stale right awav 
because Black’s Jim’s twisted eyes was 
starin’ at the frezt window, round and 
scared 

‘Oh, murder!” says Jim. And there was 
Sister Cadwallader, out on the sidewalk, 
lookin’ in. She was so plumb long that she 
reached clear up over the screen part of the 
window; and there she was, with her bony 
nose flat against the glass, and her big 
pale-blue goggles starin’ through. And 
then here she come, right on in. 

I reached under and wrapped my legs 
around the middle leg of the table and took 
a good grip on the edges of my chair with 
both hands. “Here it comes!’ I says to 
myself. But she didn’t seem to aim to 
start anything. All she did was to walk 
back beside us and stand there restin’ her 
hand on the table, lookin’ at us, one at a 
time, slow and sad and solemn. 

“Well, gentlemen!” she says, meek and 
sorrowful. ‘‘Come, Archibald” she says; 
and she made as if she was goin’ to take him 
by the hand and lead him away. But not 
him. Before she could get hold of him he 
had the table between ’em, so she couldn’t 
reach him, and he was settin’ his thumb 
against his little nose and was wigglin’ his 
fingers at her, real naughty. 

“T won't” he squeaks. ‘I don’t have to. 
I’m through comin’, and goin’, and trottin’ 
round just whichever way you tell me. I’m 
a man, and I’m through with the whole 
diseased business.”” With that he wads his 
shawl up in a bunch and chucks it over 
back of the bar, and kicks his little rubbers 
off, out to the middle of the floor, and slings 
his cap after ‘em. “There!” he says, “I 
ain’t goin’ to put ’em on no more, not as 
long as I live!” 

She didn’t try to argue with him; she 
didn’t say a word to him, nor to any of the 
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rest of us but Steve. She just give Steve 
one long bony pale-blue look. “ You!”’ she 
says. Don’t you guess she must have 
thought he was some kind of a backslider? 
She didn’t wait for him to explain; she just 
turned right round and walked right out, 
oozin’ melancholy Holiness. 

Soon as she was gone, little Archibald 
went down in his chair, all limp and shakin’, 
and put his little bald head down on his 
arms on the table and started to cryin’. 
“O dear! O dear!” he says, like his little 
heart was breakin’. But pretty soon he set 
up again, wipin’ the tears away with the 
sleeve of his Prince Albert. ‘I don’t care!” 
he says. ‘I’m sick of pills, and I’m sick of 
Holiness. It’s nothin’ but pills and Holi- 
ness that’s ailin’ me, right this minute. I’ve 
took pills till I can’t move around without 
hearin’ ’em rattle in me; and I’ve had Holi- 
ness rammed down me till my soul’s all 
bulged out of shape with it. She can’t 
make me take either one of ’em again, 
ever.” His little brave spell petered out 
on him, though, right away. ‘What am I 
goin’ to do?” he whimpers. ‘Oh, I wish 
we hadn’t come, so I do! I wish we’d never 
heard tell of Lusk at all. I'd rather have 
gone without lungs all my life.” 

“Say” says Red McGee, “how did you 
happen to pick on Lusk, any way?” 

Because” says Archibald, “they told us 
it was high up, and dry, and cheap. Mostly 
cheap. We didn’t have the money to go to 
Tucson. Tucson was where she wanted to 
go, because she’s got a Holiness cousin down 
there, runnin’ a prune ranch; but we didn’t 
have the money to go farther than here. I 
ain’t got but fourteen dollars left, till our 
folks send us some more. And now there’s 
my teeth, all ruined. And _ there’s her, up 
there, waitin’ for me. I wish I was dead!” he 
says. ‘That’s what Ido: I wish I was dead!” 

Wouldn’t that have begun to make you 
feel sort of responsible? Well, what would 
you have done about it? I expect you’d 
have tried to fix it up by turnin’ good to 
him, accordin’ to the rules, wouldn’t you? 
Most people would. You wouldn’t have 
tried to cure the wickedness with more 
wickedness, would you? That’s what I 
started out to say in the beginnin’: folks are 
too scared of wickedness. Wickedness is 
all right, in the right place. 

Archibald had his face hid down on his 
arms again. Steve motioned me over beside 
him at the bar. 
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“Billy”? says Steve, “let’s finish it up 
right. He says he’s got fourteen dollars on 
him.” 

“Well” I says, “what do you want to 
do? Start the hat for em?” 

“Shucks!” says Steve. ‘* That’s common. 
Anybody could pass the hat. Besides, what 
do we want to insult ’em for? Fourteen 
dollars is a pretty good stake. Let’s play 
draw with him for it.” 

“What?” I says. “Poker? And take 
the little bit he’s got away from him? Vd 
be ashamed, Steve, so I would.” 

Steve looked at me, real unfriendly. 
“Who said anything about takin’ his money 
away from him?” he wanted to know. 
“Billy, ain’t you got any imagination? 
Think!” He watched me till he saw his 
idea was beginnin’ to soak into me some, 
and then he says: ‘Well, now, you go out 
and pass the word around. Find every- 
body. Nat Baker’ll come; get him. Tom 
Black’s in town, from over Willow way, and 
the boys from Nine-Bar. Get them. And 
be quick, Billy, while I’m makin’ the other 
arrangements and lookin’ after Archibald. 
I'll have to get him convinced, I reckon.” 

Steve hadn’t got him right convinced yet, 
when the bunch of us blew in. He was awful 
miserable, Archibald was, with his pale 
little lips tremblin’ and his face all streaked 
up: with tears. 

“No, I can’t, gentlemen” he says. “I’ve 
committed sin enough for one day, to say 
nothin’ of playin’ cards. There’s nothin’ 
for me to do but go and crawl back into 
Holiness. I ain’t safe outside. Mebbe she 
won’t let me back now. Besides, I ain’t 
ever played poker, anyhow, except for 
grains of corn, years and years ago. And, 
besides, I can’t afford it. We're goin’ to 
need every cent I’ve got. [ve just got to 
go back to her now.”’ 

We wouldn’t let him, though. We had 
to coax him by main strength. Another 
little bit of a thimbleful helped. And in a 
minute there he was, with his money in- 
vested, settin’ in against a gang of lads that 
could have won the horns and hoofs off of 
Old Nick himself at poker, if we'd set out to. 

Let me tell you: the man that made up 
the game of draw, away back yonder, sure 
never meant it to be played the way we 
played it in Holsapple’s place with Archi- 
bald. It never was played that way before, 
since the world commenced. It was scan- 
dalous the hands that Archibald caught, 
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without seemin’ to know how he got ’em, nor 
what to do with ’em, nor who won, nor why, 
nornothin’. Nat Baker dealt him four queens 
off the bottom of the deck with his little 
finger, and then Nat bet his head off on two 
little pair, with me stretchin’ around to 
look over Archibald’s shoulder and helpin’ 
him, playin’ both our stacks at once. Nat 
was busy and wanted to get through with 
his part quick. Besides, he didn’t want to 
corrupt himself with lingerin’ in that kind 
of a proposition. A man has got to respect 
his religion. 

“Did I win?” squeals Archibald. “All 
these counters? And the blue ones are 
worth a dollar apiece?” And then, while 
he was countin’ up how much he had, 
Black’s Jim fixed him out with a nice little 


set of aces 


full. 
It didn’t 
last long. It \ 


didn’t have 
to. It wasn’t 
but a_ half 
hour or so till 
we quit and 
cashed little 
Archibald in 
for money 
enough to 
pay the way 
of bothof’em 
clear from 





didn’t have the woman gloomin’ over him. 
She was standin’ off by herself, back against 
the wall, forlorn and friendless, just keepin’ 
still. 

“Hello!” Isaystohim. ‘ Youain’t leavin’ 
so soon, are you? What’s the trouble?” 

He give us a wide wet grin. “Yep!” he 
says. ‘East, and then Tucson. That’s our 
train whistlin’, ain’t it? Ariminta, get your 
traps together—quick, now!” He was 
sayin’ that to her, understand! 

She’d have walked right straight past us 
without a look or a word if it hadn’t been 
for Steve Brainard. Steve always was an 
awful risky man. 

“Sister” he says to her, “I’m sure terri- 
ble sorry to have you quittin’ us like this.” 

She looked as if there was yards and 
yards of her 
when she 
straightened 
herself up, 
like she did 
then. “Scof- 
fer!” she says 
to Steve. 
“And I trust- 
ed you! I'll 
never forgive 
you for what 
you've done 
to my _ hus- 
band—never. 
You've pol- 


Lusk to Jeru- It was scandalous the hands that Archibald caught, without seemin’ luted him. 
sa | em, i f to know how he got ‘em, nor what to do with ‘em, nor Rum! And 


they'd had 

any hankerin’ to go there. He’d took a 
month’s pay away from me, and the rest 
had averaged up just about as expensive. 

“Ts all this money mine?” quivers little 
Archibald. “And can I keep it? And you 
gentlemen won’t have any hard feelin’s 
against me for beatin’ you?”’ And with that 
he commenced to stuff it around in his dif- 
ferent pockets and went hurryin’ off to 
locate Sister Cadwallader. 

Well, we went down to the depot that 
night to see ‘em off. We reckoned it would- 
n't take ’em any longer to leave; and there 
they was. We caught sight of him first, 
prancin’ up and down the platform with 
his hands under his coat-tails, and his cap 
cocked crooked over one eye, and singin’ 
through his gums. It wasn’t any hymn- 
tune he was singin’, either. Nor he didn’t 
have his shawl on, nor his rubbers; nor he 


who won, nor why, nor nochin 


cards! I’ve 
got only one comfort: he tells me that he 
won your money honorably, after you had 
seduced him into playing. I hope it will be 
a lasting lesson to you.” 

“ Ariminta!” sings Archibald from the 
car steps. ‘Want us to get left? Come on 

move!” And then they climbed aboard 
and faded off East. 

We figured that that was the last we’d 
ever hear of ‘em; but it wasn’t, because 
away along in the middle of the next sum- 
mer there was another game of draw that 
got started in Lusk. It lasted all night and 
away along into next day, and the way the 
luck run was enough to make a wooden 
Indian disgusted. One lad was doin’ all the 
winnin’, and it seemed as if nothin’ could 
break the way they fell. Sam Somethin’, his 
namewas. Arizona was where he hailed from. 
After we’d all had a plenty for one time, he 
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leaned back in his chair and laughed at 
us. He wasn’t nasty about it, but. just 
tickled. : 

“T wouldn’t have believed it” he says, 
“of a bunch of cow-country folks. I didn’t 
believe it when Archibald told me. But it’s 
true. You boys can’t play draw.” 

“Archibald?” I says. ‘Archibald who?” 
It struck me I’d ought to remember that 
name. 

“Archibald Cadwallader” says Sam. 
“He was up here last year. Don’t you 
remember him cleanin’ you, that time 

the little man without any lungs in 
him?” 

“Oh—him!” I says. ‘Yes, but listen!” 
I was goin’ ahead to explain it to him, if 
Steve hadn’t cut in. 

“And how is our friend Archibald?” Steve 
asks, smooth and gentle. “He seemed 
plumb peaked when he was here.” 

“He hit Tucson peaked too,” says Sam, 
“but he got over it, with our climate. You 
ought to see him! Shaped just like a rubber 
ball—and he can bounce pretty near as 
good. There’s only one person in Tucson 
any fatter than Archibald, and that’s his wife. 
That’s what the Tucson climate can do. 
They’re sure changed.” He set for a min- 
ute, rifflin’ the cards and lookin’ around at 
us, with his eyes laughin’. “They’re doin’ 
real well, too,” he says, pretty soon. 
“Archibald and Ariminta, they’re runnin’ a 
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faro layout, with poker on the side, and 
makin’ good money.” 

“Faro!” Tsays. “Poker! Them Holiness 
people?” I just knew there was somethin’ 
comin’ by the look of Sam. He let the cards 
drop and leaned back in his chair and 
started a great big boomin’ laugh. 

“Holiness!” he says. “Gentlemen!  Ari- 
zona certainly did enjoy hearin’ Archibald 
tell about that.” 

I could just feel that we was goin’ to be 
pained by it; but I just couldn’t help askin’, 
“You don’t mean to say—” I commenced. 

“Shucks!” says Sam. “You fellows never 
even suspicioned, did you?) Why, that man 
was born on a card table, out in Nevada. 
He cut his teeth on a poker chip. Holiness! 
Say, he certainly did put it over on you. 
And Ariminta! You ought to see that lady 
slide a card out of the middle of the deck. 
Does it with either hand as well as the 
other. Does it slicker than anybody I ever 
watched. It would do you good to look at 
her. Holiness! Listen: Them two come 
here to Lusk just hankerin’ for the chance 
that he might be able to pick up a little 
expense money, somehow; only you boys 
saved him the trouble. And you never 
suspicioned? Well, keep on; you'll learn, 
mebbe.”’ 

Well, what do you think about it? Don’t 
it-strike you that we got goodness and bad- 
ness sort of mixed up, that time? 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TRANQUILLITY 


By A. J. WATERHCUSE 


Drawings by Egbert Norman Clark 


Ill. WE GET A CROP 


NE evening we had dinner with the 

Browns and afterward we adjourned 

to the porch of Peace Cottage, and 
there engaged in cheery conversation 
while Brown and I smoked. The subject 
under discussion eventually drifted around 
to matrimony, its trials, vicissitudes and 
many uncertainties, as it is quite likely to 
do where married people congregate. We 
discussed those peculiarities of human 
nature which make for domestic happiness 
or unhappiness. Brown was quite eloquent 
on the subject, and I found my chance to 
take one step toward getting even with 
him for the He!lstein hens and some other 
things. Probably I should not have done 
so at such a time, but the score was terribly 
one-sided. 

“Most men,” he said, “fare thoughtless 
in their domestic financial arrangements. 
They do not intend to be mean, but their 
lack of consideration sometimes stops hardly 
short of that. Now my wife’’—here he 
arose, placed his thumbs in the arm-holes 
of his vest, tilted the cigar a little higher in 
his mouth, and continued—‘‘my wife has 
nothing of that sort of which to complain. 
I turn over all of my income to her, or 
hah!—practicaliy all. I reserve three or 
four dollars a week for my personal ex- 
penses, and Mrs. Brown—hah!—has all the 
rest. Occasionally, of course, I am com- 
pelled to obtain from her an additional 
trifle for personal expenses, but, generally 
speaking, she has the money and is respon- 
sible for its expenditure and for any small 
savings we may lay aside from it. I find it 
an excellent plan, and it pleases both of us.” 


‘ 


“And I keep a regular ledger”? remarked 
Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes? Do you find the scheme very 
satisfactory?” I inquired. 

“Ye—e—es. Only I can’t see why I 
can’t save more money.” 

“Oh, well! She has to learn how to 
handle money, you know. Give her time, 
I say.” (This from Brown.) 

“Well, I’m going to read you men my 
last week’s accounts in my ledger and see if 
you can suggest where I could have econ- 
omized more. I’ve studied and worried 
over it lots, but I can’t see.” 

Thereupon our excellent neighbor trotted 
over to her residence and secured the very 
thin book that served her as a ledger. As 
she read from it to us after her return I 
adroitly took shorthand notes on my cuff, 
and so am able to quote verbatim from— 


MRS. BROWN’S LEDGER 
Monday—Henry gave me $35, but he 
kept $5 of it. So Thad $30.00 


Paid for meat, but it wasn’t as good 


as the butcher said : 35 
Gave Henry... r.25 
Paida peddler for some real good shoe- 

strings £05 

Tuesday— Bought a knife-sharpener. It 
sharpens lovely 30 


Paid for wood, but we really ought to 
It would be cheaper, Iam 


use coal. 


sure 2 ao 
Gave Henry : Tee 1.75 
Wednesday—Paid for groceries. They 
are so high now neta withers MCRD 
Gave Henry... ead 2-25 
Bought an apron. It was quite nice 


for the mone: 65 
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Thursday—Bought meat and groceries 
and something else that I can’t 


FOMEMUEN. Sasriteteotancea ses $1.10 
COU. 1101 2 a aa ce ee 75 
Bought some shoes for myself. They 

were at Perkins’ special sale and 

were worth $2.75 anyway......... 1.50 

Priday—Gave Henry... ......6.2565.. 2.90 
Bought fish. Henry isso fond of fish.  .35 
WPAN MOKA cine uc em ae 6 as aes .20 

Saturday—Gave Henry............... ris 
PAs TOP COMGE < 25 ou ca eerie ners e's a5 


Gave Henrv bef=r< ne went to the farm- 
ers lodge. Lodges are soexpensive. 6.00 
° 


Sunday—Put in the collection box..... .5 
ASW ME ORER oct s cies ic sg “ices ee 2.08 
(UCT, Hg eh $29.98 
Balance on hand........... .02 


“There,” said Mrs. Brown after she had 
read the record, ‘‘you see I saved only two 
cents last week. Yet I did so want to save 
more, and I’ve tried and tried to see where I 
could have economized, and I can’t, unless 
it might have been on my shoes, and I 
wanted them so much, and they were cheap.” 

“Oh, well, my dear,” said 
Brown, the kind and consid- 
erate man, “it’s all right. 
You'll learn after a while.” 

But on me, as I sat and 
listened, there broke a great 
white light. I knew, too, 
that Brown saw this light; 
and that loving, wifely faith 
was all that blinded Mrs. 
Brown’s eyes, asit has blinded 
the eyes of other women ere 
now. 

“Let me see the ledger” I 
said. “Perhaps the two of us 
together may be able to detect 
the difficulty.” 

Brown wriggled in his seat, 
and said “Oh, pshaw! It isn’t 
worth while,” but his good 
lady handed me the ledger, 
and I paid no attention to 
him. 

‘“‘Now let us see’ I contin- 
ued; ‘we will try to system- 
atize the accounts by divid- 
ing them as they naturally 
classify themselves.” 

“Tt looks to me,” Brown 
interrupted, ‘“‘as if it were 
going to rain” (there was not 
a cloud in the sky) “and I 
think, Julia, that we had 











better go home and see that the calf is safely 
under shelter.”’ 

But Mrs. Brown was deeply interested 
in my exposition. “Just a few minutes, 
Henry; I den’t believe it will rain right 
away” she pleaded, and Brown settled back 
with a dissatisfied expression on his ingen- 
uous countenance, while I continued: 

“You had thirty dollars, not counting the 
five that Henry at once retired from domes- 
tic circylation, and the first among the 
natural divisions would be household ex- 
penses. Let us see: There is meat, thirty- 
five cents; knife-sharpener, thirty cents; 
wood, four dollars and twenty cents; grocer- 
ies, one dollar and eighty-three cents; meat 
and groceries, one dollar and ten cents; fish, 
thirty-five cents; tea, twenty cents, and 
coffee, fifteen cents. That is a total of 
eight dollars and forty-eight cents. Do 
you think of any place in this department 
where you could retrench?”’ 

“N—n—no”’ the excellent little woman 
replied, “I don’t think so.” 


“ae 





The old game of honeyed compliment worked by so many husbands 


did not operate in this instance, Mrs. Brown was too deeply 
interested in my Classification of expenses 
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“Oh, well,” said Brown, ‘‘what is the use 
of bothering with it? Julia is a_ good, 
economical wife, and I always said so.” 

Sut the old game of honeyed compliment 
worked by so many husbands in similar 
cases did not operate in this instance. 
Mrs. Brown was too deeply interested in 
my classification of expenses. 

“Next in order would come your personal 
expenses,” I resumed. ‘“These are: Shoe- 
strings, five cents; apron, sixty-five cents, 
and shoes, one dollar and fifty cents. The 
total is two dollars and twenty cents. 
Could you retrench in any way here?” 

“Well, there were the shoes, but I really 
needed them.” 

“That’s what she did” Brown chimed in, 
“and all that I complain about is that she 
doesn’t get as good as she deserves.” 

Naturally I realized that Henry was 
hedging against what he foresaw, but I 
appeared to pay no attention to him as I 
continued: 

“Then there is charity. I suppose you 
do not feel that the fifty cents you gave to 
the cause of religion was too much?” 

“Certainly not.” (Mrs. Brown was quite 
positive about this.), 

If the chair on which Brown sat had been 
thrice heated he could have squirmed no 
more than he now was doing. At this poi#t 
he again made himself heard: 

“fT don’t like to hurry away, but I really 
feel that we ought to be going. If you are 
ready, Julia, we—” 

Apparently I did not hear him, as I 
droned right along: 

“This makes a total of eleven dollars and 
eighteen cents, or somewhat more than one- 
third of your total allowance, for house- 
hold and personal expenses and charity. 
Now let us see about the rest. You gave—” 

“Come, Julia.” 

“You gave Henry five dollars, and a 
dollar and a quarter, and—” 

“We really must go, Julia.” 

“A dollar and seventy-five cents, and 
two dollars and a quarter, and—” 

“If you intend to stay all night, Julia, 
just say so. J’ve got to go.” 

“And seventy-five cents, and two dollars 
and ninety cents, and a dollar and fifteen 
cents, and—” 

“That calf may be dying just for lack of 
a little care.”’ 

“And six dollars, and two dollars and 
seventy five cents.” 


Brown reached for his hat, and looked 
almost fiercely at his wife and me, but she 
was interested in the ledger and did not 
notice his actions. In a monotonously 
calm voice I continued: 

“That makes a total of twenty-three 
dollars and eighty cents for Henry, and | 
think you did astonishingly well to save 
two cents. I presume it would be un- 
gracious for me to inquire if you feel that 
you could get along with a little less, 
Henry?” 

Brown seized his wife and led her from 
the room, at the same time glaring at me 
and mumbling something about the neces- 
sity for haste. But I did not mind his sud- 
den departure, for I knew that the seed was 
planted and that henceforth she would 
realize all about Henry. My conscience 
told me that I had done a good deed, for 
without such a revelation the good and 
trustful little woman never would have 
suspected about Henry though she had kept 
a ledger through all the days of her pil- 
grimage; she merely would have continued 
to wonder what became of the money. It 
really was gratifying to put away the Hol- 
stein hens account marked ‘Squared, more 
or less.” 

After they had gone, Lillian and I seated 
ourselves in the large arm-chair by the 
living-room window, and conversed for a 
time. So seated, the peace of the moon- 
lighted fields without—so different from 
the boxed-i:. turmoil of the city—found its 
counterp. — within my soul, and I drew 
Lillian nearer to me and told her how glad 
I was that I had drawn a capital prize in the 
great matrimonial lottery. This sort of 
thing costs nothing, and, man or woman, 
we are happier and better for it. 

The night was indescribably lovely. To 
be sure, the stars, dimmed in glory by the 
superior splendor of the moon, had well nigh 
hidden their faces and only here and there 
did a twinkling eye look dimly down upon the 
ways and deeds of a naughty world; but 
fields and trees and distant low-lying cot- 
tages all slept in a wonderful night-robe of 
gray and silver. By the banks of the tiny 
brooklet the frogs joined in a weird chorus. 
Within the room our low voices gradually 
hushed and dropped off into silence, for the 
feeling within us was too deep for verbal 
expression. 

There we sat and dreamed until the hour 
was late, and when we finally retired we did 
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o, it seemed to me, only to go from one 
ilreamland into another. 

So the peaceful days passed in glad and 
bright procession while I cultivated my 
ense of mastery and gave free scope to my 
high genius for watching, but the arrival of 
fugene Carter put an end to my peaceful 
mooning around. 

Eugene Carter had visited in Peace Cot- 
tage, but has not been mentioned in this 
narrative heretofore because he is no part 
of a farm and is entirely lacking in that 
rural charm I endeavor to depict. The 
inticipative smile on dear Helen’s face 
would have served as constant announce- 
ment that he 
was coming 
even had we not 
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“Vou did! You said you might be ready 
by Christmas! You never can do it in the 
world, and I don’t see how you could even 
think of such a thing. What did he say 
then?” 

“He said that was not quite so absurd, but 
was pretty absurd, and he talked in that 
way until I—we—that is, I—well, we have 
agreed to be married three weeks from next 
Wednesday.” 

“Helen, Bennett!” 

Lillian told me afterward that shecould not 
have said more than she expressed in those 
two words if she had used up a dictionary; 
she said they seemed to convey all of her 
argument and 
all of her emo- 
tions. Helen 








known it other- 
wise. He came, 
ind the smile 
bid fair to be- 
come perpetual. 

At last it be- 
came evident 
that the court- 
ship in which we 
were so deeply 
interested was 
approaching a 
crisis, but a con- 
versation be- 
tween Lillian 
and Helen one 
evening was our 
first notification 
that the great 
event was clos 2- 
ly impending. 

‘Eugene wants us to be married very 
soon” Helen confided. 

Lillian’s only response was “Tell me about 
it, dear.” 

“Well, he wanted to know the earliest day 
on which we could be married, and I told him 
it could not possibly be before next June.” 

‘You were wise. What did he say then?” 

“He said that was absurd, and I told him 
I might be ready by April.” 

“That was conceding a great deal, and 
he must have appreciated it. How did he 
express his gratitude?” 

“He didn’t express it. He must have 
slow-freighted it, for it hasn’t arrived yet. 
He said the idea of waiting that long was 
ridiculous, and I—well, I said I might be 
ready by Christmas.” 





The night was indescribably lovely. There we sat and dreamed 


tried to explain 
to her that there 
really was no 
occasion for de- 
lay, but she 
would not be 
convinced. 
When I called 
her attention to 
our own case, in 
which the wed- 
ding was quite 
precipitate, also, 
she turned up 
her nose and 
said “That is 
quite different,” 
although no 
mere man could 
tell wherein the 
difference lay. 
For the next three weeks and five days I 
bitterly felt that the name of Peace Cottage 
was a cruel misnomer. I was a palpable 
misfit in my little world, and felt as out of 
place as might a bee-drone in a convention 
of workers. IJ was not exactly an outlaw, 
but I might almost as well have been. A 
sewing-woman was introduced from some- 
where, and when I entered a room—any 
room, it made no difference which, for all were 
alike preémpted— Lillian would say “Look 
out! You are stepping on that petticoat,” 
and Helen would add “I don’t see how some 
men can be so awkward,” and I could not 
avoid an inference that I was one of the 
“some men.” Never before had I felt so 
keenly that Iwasjust aman. Eventheseam- 
stress treated me with a thinly veiled scorn. 
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At last the eventful day came. The un- 
pretentious wedding took place in the par- 
lor of Peace Cottage, and Helen looked very 
beautiful, while Eugene looked as if he 
wished he were well out of it, as bridegrooms 
generally do. The bride wore a veil made 
of some sort of creamy shimmering stuff, 
and a dress made of some sort of white stuff 
with some sort of tags fastened to the front 
and sides of it. I have been thus explicit 
in description of the costume because Lil- 
lian says she thinks some lady readers might 
be interested in it,and I fancy that they will. 

When Parson Jenkins spoke the impres- 
sive words that made the 
young couple husband and 
wife, Lillian wept. Helen has 
no mother, and so I suppose 
Lillian felt that she must take 
the place of one. I knew that 
she would weep, but I never 
will be able to understand it. 
For this is the problem that 
forever vexesman’ssoul: why 
does gentle woman weep at 
her daughter’s or her sister’s 
wedding? For long years she 

or many of her, at any rate 

lives, hopes, plans, endures 
and suffers to the end that 
the loved one may make a 
“ood match.” Then, when 
theanxiously awaited day has 
arrived, the consummation of 
her hopes is at hand, and the 
dear girl is about to embark 
on the untried sea of matri- 
mony, she creates an opposi- 
tion ocean of tears, and herself lugubriously 
sails away on its dark waters. I never 
could understand why she does this thing, I 
say, but she does it, and I suppose that the 
bride, who also is feminine, would not feel 
that the wedding was a complete success if 
somebody did not turn on the faucet. 

Well, Helen and Eugene Carter were one, 
and the future would decide which one. 
There was a little wedding breakfast, with 
only Mr. and Mrs. Brown and ourselves 
presert, and after that the young pair went 
away to begin life together. Peace Cot- 
tage would be lonely without them. We 
should miss Helen’s voice and the music of 
her laughter, and it would seem strange to 
go into a room after dark without coughing 
to give notice of our approach. 

In the days of loneli—that is, of tran- 





quillity, that followed, Liilian and I dis- 
covered that we must keep a tight grip on 
our appreciation of the infinite peace and 
felicity that brooded over all about us, or 
else we were likely to lose our hold on it 
entirely. We discovered, too, that this was 
hard and trying work, for it almost ap- 
peared that some malicious fiend must have 
greased the infinite peace and felicity, so 
difficult were they to hold. Sometimes the 
monot—the tranquillity became so stren- 
uously pervasive that I even used to ask 
Brown to come over and play croquet with 
me. Think of that! Playing croquet! 
And with Brown! 

One of the unfortunate 
features of this time was th 
variation in the songs sung 
by the tiny choristers of the 
night. For some time after 
moving to our country home 
we found an exquisite pleas- 
ure in going out into the tran- 
quil evenings and, swinging 
in our hammocks, listening to 
the majestic chorus of the 
night, that far-away half- 

} dreamed chorus which has 
rung through creation’s halls, 
making them melodious, 
since first the Voice was 
heard in the divine fiat “ Let 
there be light.”’ There was 
one wee vocalist which from 
its hidden place in the choir 
sang just one word to just 
one silver note, over and over 
and over, and ** Peace—peace 

peace” was the changeless burden of his 
song. 

Then, éver yonder, another tiny singer 
would reply. ‘And rest—and rest and 
rest” he sung. Then, for pulseless mo- 
ments, there was silence, and the sacred har- 
mony of silence, till of a sudden, as if the 
mighty choir of great Nature’s wee ones 
no longer could contain its heart of happi- 
ness, broke through that silence the over- 
mastering refrain, ‘“‘And—love—for—all, 
and—love—-for—all, and—love—for—all.”’ 

So rang the chorus in our first happy, 
dreamful evenings at the cottage, but now 
it was different. We listened with eager 
expectancy for the old chorus, but neither 
tune nor words were the same. The little 
chap that sung of peace now had a grouch 
on, and all that he shrilled was “ Rats!— 
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rats!—rats!”” Then it was evident that the 
tiny one that responded was suffering from 
indigestion, or something, for all that he 
would querulously rasp out in reply was 
‘Come off !—Aw, come!—Come off!””, Anx- 
iously we awaited the majestic refrain, 
hut, alas! when it was reached the dis- 
eruntled choir created naught but discord 
with its jangled “This — makes — us— 
tired, this — makes — us — tired, this— 
makes—us—tired.”’ 

I never knew a choir to change so com- 
pletely and so unfortunately in so brief a 
time. After a few evenings of this sort of 
thing we gave it up and retired to the house. 

“Lillian,” I would say, “do you ever 
pause to reflect how blessed we are in our 
little home? So calm, so tranquil, so—” 

At this point I would forget myself and 
break off in a long sigh as of some hidden 
anguish. Then Lillian would respond: 

“Ah, yes! And to think that we lived 
in that dreadful city so long as we did! 
How can sane people prefer that terrible 
concatenation of deafening racket to such 
an abode of bliss and—”’ 

So our conversations generally ambled 
along; words of condensed happiness broken 
by sighs and pickled in brine. If we were 
less passionately fond of the country than 
we were I almost might suspect that we 
were lonely. 

Why continue the pretense? We were 
lonely. More and worse than that, I at 
least was becoming dissatisfied with my 
(or Brown’s) ideal of farming. Here I 
was on a California farm, the soil of ines- 
timable richness, the climate a continuous 
blessing, and I had been merely entertain- 
ing myself by—watching. I saw neigh- 
hors about me who farmed intelligently, 
scientifically, and they were steadily getting 
rich at it. I began to watch less and to 
take a practical interest in observing what 
our wonderful soil will do when one “tickles 
it with a hoe.”’ I was in the early stages of 
this re-birth when my final salvation came. 

The salvation was about four feet high 
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and was possessed of a snub nose, a pair of 
brown eyes which soon became suggestive 
of twin interrogation points, and a wealth 
of freckles. It answered to the name of 
Bob, and a friend in the city had recom- 
mended it to me. 

“He is a street-Arab,” the friend wrote, 
““motherless, worse than fatherless, but I 
have had opportunity to know that there 
is good stuff in him. Take him, teach him 
to farm, make a man of him.” 

“Teach him to farm!’ The friend who 
wrote is not a man who is given to bitter, 
scathing irony, but he attained it in this 
instance. ‘Teach him to farm!’ I, who 
had been engaged in wasting my substance 
in riotous watching! ‘But hold” I said 
to myself. “I will teach him. Together 
we will learn to farm, the boy and I.” 

And we did it. We took hold of farming, 
not as if it were a game, but as a business. 
I do not know which made the more 
blunders, Bob or I, nor which laughed the 
louder at them, but all of the time we were 
putting such brains as we possessed into 
the problem that confronted us, and in the 
end we won. And today, as I walk down 
the westerly slope of the hills of life, Bob is 
to me both tower of strength and well- 
spring of happiness. 

Lillian and I still live in Peace Cottage. 
We are older than we once were, and I have 
noticed that Brown and I are less hilarious 
when we meet, but never has Peace Cottage 
deserved its name more than now. The 
busy days pass rapidly, but they are days 
of prosperity and content. Sometimes 
Eugene and Helen and small Eugene, Jr. 
and smallest of small Lillian come to visit 
us, and then, when the evening has come, 
we sit out on the porch, and, while we three 
men (for Bob always is with us) smoke a 
tranquilizing cigar, the moon and the stars 
look down upon us, and gentlest zephyrs 
whisper to us, and out yonder the chorus of 
night voices is singing of the joy of living; 
and tranquillity, from being a joke, has 
passed into blissful reality. 
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A SISKIYOU MEMORY 


By W. P. BURNS 


I know a place where the fern is deep, 
And the giant fir waves high, 

And a dripping ledge hangs cool and steep 
And a laughing brook leaps by; 

And it’s there to be with a soul that’s free 
From the strect’s discordant jar, 

With a blanket spread on a cedar bed 
And the wealth of the world afar. 


I know a pool in a leafy dell 
That the wary trout love best, 

And a timid trail to the chaparral 
Where the red deer lie at rest; 

A night bird’s call when the shadows fall 
And a cougar’s lonely cry, 

A silence deep, and a dreamless sleep 
Under the open sky. 
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Federalist soldiers today were rebels yesterday and may be rebels again tomorrow 


Is There Any Hope for Mexico? 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R. G. S. 
Author of: The Last Frontier; The Balkan Union Against Turkey 


E stood on the terrace of the pal- 
ace which crowns the rock of 
Chapultepec, Porfirio Diaz and I, 


and stared silently down upon the myriad 
house-tops of the Mexican capital. From 
the great city, which lay spread beneath us 
like a plaster-of-paris model, rose faintly 
the roar of industry. In a hundred places 
the urban sky-line was broken by belching 
factory chimneys; street-cars, looking from 
the distance like big and very busy beetles, 
scuttled along the well-paved thorough- 
fares and stopped and then scuttled on 
again; along the splendid Paseo an inter- 
minable stream of carriages and motor-cars, 
controlled by white-gloved gendarmes on 
shining horses, rolled by in a display of 
wealth and fashion which could be para!- 
led in few capitals of Europe. Beyond the 
city, to the northward, a trail of smoke 
smeared itself against the sky. 

“That” said the President, pointing, “is 
the north-bound mail train. It has electric 


lights and hot and cold water and an ob- 
servation car in the rear and a dining-coach 
ahead, and it covers the nineteen hundred 
miles between the City of Mexico and St. 
Louis in sixty hours. Its passengers are as 
safe and very nearly as comfortable as they 
would be in their own homes. I have a 
personal pride in that train, because it 
typifies in a measure the progress that 
Mexico has made under my rule. When | 
became president, more than a third of a 
century ago, the only means of reaching 
the capital was by diligencia from Vera 
Cruz. It was a common thing for the 
stage-coaches to pull up in front of the 
Hotel Iturbide filled with passengers clad 
only in newspapers. They had been way- 
laid twice. The first set of bandits had 
taken their valuables; the second had taken 
their clothes; a third set would probably 
have taken their lives. Today one can 
travel in a Pullman car from Texas to the 
borders of Guatemala in as perfect safety 
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as from Chicago to New York. Peace and 
security of life and property . 
those are my gifts to Mexico.” 

It was barely thirty months ago that the 
aged President spoke thus. Then there 
were no less than six railway systems in 
regular operation between the United 
States and Mexico, and it was as easy to 
go from New York to the City of Mexico 
as to San Francisco. Today, after little 
more than a two-years interim, the Mexican 
capital is inaccessible by rail. Dynamited 
bridges, derailed trains, demolished road- 
beds, terrorized train crews, have isolated 
the great metropolis of Middle America, 
with its half a million inhabitants, as ef- 
fectually as though it had suddenly been 
transplanted to Alaska. 

Revolution and anarchy have laid their 
pestilential hands on the national fabric 
which Porfirio Diaz so painstakingly built 
up during his five-and-thirty years of office, 
and before their touch it has crumbled like 
the native adobe. Terror reigns over 
Mexico from coast to coast. Death stalks 
across the country with dripping sword and 
blazing torch. Starvation is rapping. in- 
sistently at every peon’s door. The factory 


wheels are silent. The rails are red with 
rust. The decks of every outward-bound 
vessel are packed with refugees. The 


splendid buildings of the capital have been 
torn by shot and shell. Every city in the 
republic has been turned into an armed 
camp. The national treasury is all but 
empty. The army is rotten with sedition. 
Marauding bands commit their depreda- 
tions unchecked within sight of Chapulte- 
pec itself. North, south, east, west, sounds 
the rattle of machine-guns and the crackle 
of musketry. In half the states of the re- 
public law is a byword and a joke. Every 
foreigner remaining in Mexico does so at 
peril of his life. The safety of the people 
of our border states is guaranteed only by 
a border patrol composed of nearly half our 
standing army. The sacking of the sea- 
ports has been averted only by the grim 
menace of the American warships at anchor 
in their harbors. Political assassinations 
and military executions have become so 
frequent that they no longer evoke com- 
ment. Portirio Diaz is an exile in an alien 
land and the man who drove him into that 
exile is in his grave. The man who tem- 
porarily dwells in the National Palace 
never knows when he wakes up in the 


morning whether he will be greeted by a 
salute or a firing party. 

In the last few weeks I have talked to 
many men, in Mexico and out of it—min- 
ers, engineers, railway builders, revolu- 
tionists, politicians, peons, cow-punchers, 
merchants, soldiers, diplomatists, commer- 
cial travelers, bankers—and always I have 
asked them the same question: 

“Is there any hope for Mexico?” and 
always the answer was: 

“Only in a strong and honest govern- 
ment.” 

“Who can give Mexico such a govern- 
ment?” I asked. ‘‘Huerta? Felix Diaz? 
Carranza? Vasquez Gomez? Orozco? Za- 
pata? de la Barra?” and again the answer 
Was in every case the same: 

“The United States.” 

That Mexico’s sole prospect of salva- 
tion is in American intervention was the 
opinion expressed by practically every man 
with whom I discussed the matter. Not all 
of them favored intervention, mind you— 
many of them, indeed, were bitterly op- 
posed to such a step—but they all asserted, 
nevertheless, that in such action lies Mex- 
ico’s only hope of regeneration, 

Now let me make it perfectly clear to 
you that the present revolution, or rather 
revolutions— for there are nearly a dozen 
distinct insurrections in progress south of 
the Rio Grande at the present time—are 
very far indeed from being struggles for 
“the inalienable rights of humanity” as 
certain writers would have you_ believe. 
The men who are at the head of these 
movements are, on the contrary, actuated 
by the most sordid motives: political am- 
bition, a thitst for power, jealousy, greed, 
the prospect of loot, revenge. The Feder- 
alists, under Huerta, are fighting to retain 
the power which they wrested by a coup 
d’ctat from Madero, and their success would 
mean, in all probability, a return to the 
iron-hand rule of Diaz. The Constitution- 
alists are fighting, so they profess, for a per- 
petuation of the weak-kneed Madero régime 
with its lavish but unfulfilled promises of 
universal suffrage, a free press, a division 
of the great estates, and prosperity for all. 
Other factions are fighting in Sonora, in 
Chihuahua, and in Tamaulipas with the 
purpose of seceding from Mexico altogether 
and forming a republic of their own. In 
the states of Puebla, Vera Cruz, Michoacan 
and Morelos numerous bands of brigands, 








called revolutionists only by courtesy, are 
plunderint, burning and murdering be- 
cause, with industry at a standstill, it is 
the most profitable employment to be 
found. Although the Constitutionalist 
movement has assumed ominous propor- 
tions, and though it would be no great 
matter for surprise if the close of the sum- 
mer found them in possession of the capital 
itself, there is scant prospect of their suc- 
cess bringing peace to the distracted coun- 
try, for the movement has no recognized 
head and its generals are so jealous of each 
other that an attempt by any one of them 
to seat himself in the presidential chair 
would be the signal for the others to start 
a counter-revolution. If, on the other 
hand, the Huerta government manages to 
remain in power, and the presidential elec- 
tions are held this summer as announced, 
it is not only possible, but extremely 
probable, that the defeated candidate will 
again make the gutters of Mexico run red 
by trying to get with bullets what he could 
not get with ballots. 

Any one who really knows Mexico knows 
that a genuine popular election there is an 
impossibility and always has been. Why? 
Because the composition of the population 
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President Huerta, of Mexico, and his advisers. Reading from left to right, the persons in full dress are 
Rayes (Justice), Esquinal Ofregun (Finance), de la Barra (Foreign Affairs), de Mondragon (War), 
President Huerta, Kra Stanol (Public Works), Garcia Gernados (State), Roblagil (Interior) 


precludes the existence of such a thing as 
national feeling. And therein lies Mexico's 
greatest weakness. Did you know that 
within the confines of the republic sixty- 
three distinct languages and dialects are 
commonly spoken—fifty-two of them by 
Indians whose characteristics are as widely 
different as the negro and the Chinese 

and that many of them do not speak Span- 
ish at all? The population of Mexico con- 
sists of three classes: the whites, of pure 
Spanish descent; the mestizos, or half- 
breeds; and the native Indians. The char- 
acteristics of these three classes are so 
strongly marked and so discordant as to 
leave small hope of their ever being suc- 
cessfully welded into a patriotic and homo- 
geneous people. The Spanish Mexicans, 
cruel, courteous, avaricious, arrogant, cour- 
ageous, born intriguers every one, though 
forming only thirteen per cent of a popula- 
tion of upward of fifteen millions, have en- 
joyed a virtual monopoly of the wealth and 
intellect of the nation. The mestizos, form- 
ing forty-nine per cent of the population, 
have inherited the worst characteristics of 
their Indian and Spanish parents, being 
turbulent, treacherous, lazy, dissolute and 
cruel. It is from this class that the 
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revolutionary chieftains have mainly re- 
cruited their forces. Lastly there are the 
Indians, forming the remaining thirty-eight 
per cent, helpless, disinherited, — dis- 
heartened and discouraged, ard without a 
voice in the direction or destiny of the na- 
tion of which they were the original in- 
habitants. It was from such poor clay as 
this that Diaz built the showy structure 
called the United States of Mexico, and it 
was owing to the very rottenness of his ma- 
terial that the structure crumbled and col- 
lapsed before the blast of the first storm. 

Few Americans have any conception of 
the apathy and hopeless ignorance of the 
Mexican peon a 
Russian peasant becomes almost intellect- 
ual. Here is an incident which illustrates, 
as nothing else can, their total unfitness for 
the suffrage. In the latter days of the Diaz 
régime, an American contractor engaged in 
the construction of some West Coast harbor 
works, having in his employ some three 
thousand evolved the idea of 
putting the much-discussed intelligence of 
the Mexican peon to a practical test by 
taking a ‘“‘straw vote” for president among 
his workmen. That no political significance 
might be attached to the proceedings, the 
(American gave instructions that the name 
of General Diaz was not to be used. With 
this exception, every man was to cast his 
vote for whoever he was convinced would 
make the best president of Mexico. When 
the three thousand ballots were counted it 
was foun! that ninety-four per cent of 
them had been cast for Geona, the cele- 
brated bull-fighter who was the popular 
idol of the hour. The votes of the remain- 
ing six per cent were about equally divided 
between Juarez and Hidalgo, the heroes 
of Mexican independence, both of whom 
have been dead for many years. 

There are today only three men in all 
Mexico who could, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be considered competent to 
undertake the task of national regeneration. 
The tirst of these is the provisional presi- 
dent, General Victoriano Huerta. He is a 
stern, simple, silent man, a soldier first, 
last, and all the time, with the tastes and 
manners of the camp rather than the coun- 
cil chamber. ‘“‘I am not an administrator” 
he said recently, in the course of an after- 
dinner speech, “I am a soldier, and every 
time I see a regiment entraining I long to 
put on my uniform and take the field.” 
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Huerta was one of the most trusted lieu- 
tenants of Porfirio Diaz, having gained the 
confidence of the grim old dictator not only 
by his military abilities but by his absten- 
tion from meddling in politics. It was in- 
deed owing to his supposed ignorance of 
political affairs that he was made provi- 
sional president upon the downfall of Ma- 
dero, the idea being that he would serve as 
a stop-gap until conditions were auspicious 
for Felix Diaz to step in and assume the 
presidency. Diaz and his adherents had a 
surprise coming to them, however, for 
Huerta, instead of proving the puppet on 
whom they had confidently counted, un- 
expectedly evinced the traits of a man of 
blood and iron, the ruthlessness and vigor 
with which he proceeded to exterminate 
his enemies showing that he had studied 
with profit the methods of his former 
chief. Unless I am very much mistaken in 
his character, it will be about as easy to 
separate this simple-minded soldier from 
the presidency as it is to separate a bull- 
dog from a bone. 

General Felix Diaz, who is in many re- 
the strongest candidate for the 
presidency, inherits many of the character- 
istics of his distinguished uncle, under 
whose régime he held the responsible post 
of chief of police, a position which, in view 
of the resource, tact and discretion it re- 
quired, might not inaptly be compared to 
that held by Fouche under the Emperor 
Napoleon. A higher type of soldier than 
Huerta, equally determined and far more 
dashing, he evolved and executed the coup 
d’ctat which resulted in the overthrow of 
Madero and the capture of the capital. 
His greatest asset is, of course, the name he 
bears and the traditions which are attached 
to it. Good-looking in a saturnine sort of 
way, dashing, debonair, he holds the con- 
fidence of the army and has captured the 
imagination of the common people and 
bids fair to prove himself “the Man on 
Horseback” of Mexico. 

Francisco de la Barra, who is generally 
looked upon as the candidate of the cleri- 
cal party, is as different from Huerta and 
Diaz as a frock coat is different from a 
military tunic, as a pen is different from a 
A diplomatist’ by profession, a 
smoother of differences and an adjuster of 
difficulties, he would rule with a velvet 
glove rather than with an iron hand. 
Suave, polished, tactful, cultured, a man of 


spects 


sword. 
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wide experience—he held, in turn, the posts 
{ cabinet minister, of Ambassador to the 
United States, and of provisional president 
during the interregnum between the deposi- 
ion of Diaz and the election of Madero— 
ie possesses many of the qualities which 
would go to make a successful ruler of. a 
less troubled and more humdrum land. 
Go behind the fighting 
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Mexicans having vast holdings in those 
regions, to whom such a solution would 
mean wealth instead of ruin, there is little 
doubt. Formal secession has been openly 
discussed in the legislature of Sinaloa, 
which is now in full revolt, and similar prop- 
agandas are being fostered in the states 
of Coahuila and Tamaulipas, the plan con- 

templating a repetition of 





lines in Mexico and you 
will come upon a trail 
which leads direct to bank- 
ing houses in Wall street 
and Capel Court. Al- 
though the two great rail- 
way systems which run 
respectively from El Paso 
and from Laredo to the 
capital are theoretically 
owned by the government, 
certain groups of American 
and British financiers own 
what is more important: 
the railway bonds. It is 
these bankers which are 
supplying the Huerta ad- 
ministration with — the 
sinews of war, for it is only 
through his success that 
they can hope to get the 
interest on their bonds. 
Were the rebels to gain the 
upper hand the railway 
bonds would probably not 
be worth the paper they 
are printed on, for there is 
every reason to believe 
that they would suspend 
payment on the national 
debt, as was done under 
similar circumstances in 
1861, even if they did not 








the proceeding by which 
Texas was added to the 
Union. 

You have only to be in 
Mexico a day or two to 
realize how enormous are 
American interests. there. 
American railways have 
opened up to settlement 
that great, rich region 
which parallels the West 
Coast fora thousand miles. 
Three-quarters of the agri- 
cultural, commercial and 
mineral concessions in the 
republic are in the hands 
of Americans. It is Ameri- 
cans who have given to 
Mexico light and power 
and heat and means _ of 
urban — traction. It is 
American engineers who 
run the trains and Ameri- 
can managers who operate 
them. American artesian 
wells are irrigating the dry 
country and American 
steam plows are tilling it 
and American harvesters 
are gathering the resultant 
crops. American managers 
are found in the mills and 
mines and banks and 
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Those financiers and con- THE HOUR IN MEXICO 

A publie clock, situated in the Plaza 

sucareli, destroyed by continued firing 

in the capital during the coup d'etat 
against Madero 


cessionaires who, on the 
other hand, have their inter- 
ests centered in the north- 
ern states of the republic, 
are lending material support to the revolu- 
tionists, both because they are perfectly 
well aware that it is only by paying tribute 
that they can save their properties from 
confiscation or destruction, and because 
they are convinced that the formation of a 
northern republic would be the first step 
toward annexation. That the insurrection 
in the north is being financed as well by 
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haciendas. And, until chaos 
broke loose and overran the 
country, American capital 
kept rolling in, rolling in 
like an inexorable wave of 
fate. In the history of 
the world there has never been so complete 
and successful a commercial conquest of a 
nation. This invasion came from the north, 
silently, peacefully, without blare of bugle 
or beat of drum, but it threatens to prove 
far more inimical to the independence of 
Mexico than did ever the march of the 
Conquistadores up from the south four 
hundred years ago. Within the Mexican 
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borders today there are fifty thousand Ameri- 
can citizens and a thousand millions of 
American dollars. 

Everything considered, the chances for 
peace in Mexico, except through outside 
interference, seem to me exceedingly slim. 
There is nothing to be gained by disguising 
the fact that Mexico is not a civilized na- 
tion and that she should be treated accord- 
ingly. She has great cities, it is true, and 
splendid public buildings, and twenty thou- 
sand miles of railways, but, when the acid 
test is applied, the thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion peels away and the face of the irre- 
sponsible savage is revealed. The most for 
which the wretched country can hope is the 
restoration of a dictatorship not worse 
than that of Diaz. With all its defects and 
all its crimes it was at least far better than 
the anarchy which has succeeded it. 

The inexplicable delay of the United 
States in recognizing the Huerta govern- 
ment has not only seriously weakened our 
influence in Mexico but it has had the effect 
of putting peace much further away. With- 
out recognition by the United States Huerta 
will have great difficulty in obtaining 
money; without money to pay his soldiers 
he cannot retain his grip on the army; 
without the army he can offer no resistance 
to the revolutionists, and a revolutionist 
victory means another change of govern- 
ment and more bloodshed—so I fail to see 
just where the gentlemen who are dictating 
our foreign policy expect to get off. To tell 
the truth, the weak, indecisive, and vacil- 
lating policy pursued by our government 
has prolonged rather than shortened the 
revolution; it has effectually alienated the 
party which is in power; it has endangered 
the lives of the Americans resident in the 
republic; and it has caused us an irretriev- 
able loss of prestige throughout Middle 
America. 

Today the United States stands at a po- 
litical crossways and two roads stretch be- 
fore her. One of them is broad and smooth 
and leads downhill: it is marked ‘‘Non-in- 
terference” and it is the easiest way. The 
other road, which is marked “Interven- 
tion,” is narrow and rough and hilly and 
very perilous indeed. We must choose be- 
tween them. Firm adherence to a policy 
of non-interference in Mexico is synony- 
mous with the abandonment of our historic 
position as policeman of the Western world, 
and of the doctrine of James Monroe. If 
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we choose to abandon those of our own 
people who are resident in Mexico to sav- 
agery and barbarism, that is our own af- 
fair. But it is obvious that we cannot sud- 
denly withdraw the protection which we 
have hitherto extended to Europeans, resi- 
dent in Spanish-American countries, and at 
the same time refuse permission to the 
European nations to take such steps as 
they may see fit to protect their peoples 
and their peoples’ property. The financial 
interests of England and Germany and 
France in Mexico are very great, remem- 
ber—in the aggregate considerably greater 
than our own—and it 1s to be presumed that 
any one of those nations would welcome an 
opportunity to secure that foothold on the 
American continent which they have hith- 
erto sought in vain. 

Abstention from intervention in Mexico 
will mean for us many unpleasant and hu- 
miliating things. It will mean that we will 
have at our very door another Haiti, 
another Venezuela, though on a vastly 
greater scale; a land of perpetual turmoil 
and trouble, a land of the bullet instead of 
the ballot, of machine-guns instead of 
mowing-machines, of lawlessness instead of 
law. It will mean that we will be com- 
pelled to maintain an army along our south- 
ern border indefinitely. It will mean that 
the Americans resident in Mexico will 
sooner or later have to leave the country 
bag and baggage, abandoning their homes 
and their business, or take their chances of 
having their throats cut. It will mean that 
the factories which have been built, the 
mines which have been opened, and the 
railways which have been constructed by 
American ¢apital will have to be abandoned 
for lack of protection. It will mean that 
political assassination, such as that which 
ended the lives of Madero and Suarez, will 
become the rule. It will mean that Ameri- 
can prestige from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn will fall to zero. And if we continue 
to shy at the cost of setting Mexico’s 
house in order, it will mean that we can 
no longer lay honest claim to being a hu- 
manitarian and an altruistic nation. 

Now turn the shield around. Interven- 
tion-—there is nothing to be gained by dis- 
guising the fact—means war. The cost and 
duration of such a war is, of course, purely 
problematical. If we once put our hands 
to the plow, remember, we cannot turn 
back. Military experts believe that we 
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American automobiles were placed at the disposal of the American embassy (in background) to aid in 


humane work during the recent fighting in the City of Mexico, 


Over and over, when the 


question is asked “Is there any hope for Mexico?” the answer is a shrug of the 
shoulders and a gesture toward the American tlag 


could march with ease to the City of Mexico, 
and for a few months win an unbroken 
series of minor victories, which would 
eventually dwindle into just such a long 
and exhaustive guerrilla warfare as Eng- 
land had to cope with in the Transvaal, 
even after the Boer armies had surrendered, 
and as France and Italy are coping with in 
North Africa today. Not only would the 
appearance of an American army in Mexico 
undoubtedly have the effect of bringing 
the discordant factions together and_ of 
cementing all parties against us, but it 
would crystallize the deep-seated suspicion 
of our motives which already exists through- 
out. Latin-America into a certainty, and 


might well do incalculable harm to our 
South and Central American trade. Let us 
look the facts squarely in the face. Is the 


amelioration of the wretched lot of some 
iifteen million Mexicans worth the cost? 


Or, on the other hand, can we afford the 
price which we will have to pay in self- 
respect and the respect of others if we sit 
complacently by and watch our next-door 
neighbors turn their house into a shambles? 

How it will allend [donot know... .. 
no one knows. But, from all I have seen 
and heard, I can not but feel that there is 
something smacking of prophecy in the 
remark made by a colored trooper of the 
border patrol as we stood watching a_ skir- 
mish between the federals and the rebels 
near Agua Prieta not long ago. 

“Well, George” I remarked, by way of 
making conversation, “I suppose you would 
be glad to get an order to cross that bor- 
der?” 

“Boss” he answered earnestly, “we ain't 
never gwine to cross dat bodah—but one of 
dese days we’s a gwine to pick dat bodah 
up an’ carry it right down to Panama.” 














MOTORING ON MOUNT RAINIER 


By CARPENTER KENDALL 


your excessively modern motor-car up 

to the terminal wall of a glacier; and the 
hand that goes out over the flaunting var- 
nish to greet that relic of a prehistoric time 
is very likely not altogether as respectful 
as youth should be to age. Youth rules the 
world; and is not the gas engine the triumph 
of humans over internal combustion? 
while what is yonder towering, snow-en- 
veloped monument but the tomb of an in- 
ternal combustion that had power 
enough to have sent the airships of giants 
to the top of the mountains in the moon? 
Perhaps it did, but howbeit, the monster is 
dead and your gas engine is very living and 
very efficient. Happy may you be, too, 
that your new-fangled dynamics is able to 
open to eyes of delight the magnificent 
mountains and the mysteries of their age- 
old history. 

Motoring in Mount Rainier Park liter- 
ally means motoring on the mountain it- 
self, for the park is the mountain, its 
boundaries fitting neatly around the granite 
foundation of the King of the Cascades. 
If you are starting from Seattle or Tacoma, 
and have never been up before, you will 
picture to yourself some heavy pulling and 
a more or less lengthened period of time, 
for there are two foot-hill ridges to cross; 
but your uneasiness is unnecessary and un- 
warranted foreboding, for your car will 
rock along as easily over hill and dale as 
over that fine bit of boulevard of the Pacific 
Highway, between the Puget Sound cities. 
The hills are looped and bound round with 
a winding belt that rarely calls for your 
“low,” seldom for intermediate and gen- 
erally gives you ample opportunity for that 
letter back home: ‘Yes, sir, never once had 
to pull out of high.” 

If you leave Seattle in the morning, you 
will lunch at Tacoma or at a famous chicken 
farm on the outskirts of the city, and in the 
afternoon when the rays of the sinking sun 
are beginning to strike long shadows across 
Rainier’s southwestern slope and tinge the 
great white dome with crimson, you will 
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shut off at The Inn, 2000 feet up; and later, 
in the evening, you will walk across to the 
silence of the woodland and watch the moon 
silver the peak in a cold pale glory that 
rivals the resplendent sunset hues. The 
next day you will go on up the mountain, 
your road winding and doubling, and only 
the song of your motor breaking the silence 
of the forest; but even its whir is muffled 
against the dense wall of trees and under- 
growth that lines the way. Higher and 
higher, the road leads onward, broad and 
level. Occasionally a goose-neck leading 
into a “mule-shoe” loop rises ahead of you, 
but these have a way of looking worse than 
they are and you will find your engine pur- 
ring softly along, without demur or diff- 
culty. While you are in the heart of the 
forest, perhaps the sound of falling waters 
will strike on your ear, and off in a minia- 
ture canyon at your left you will see a grace- 
ful cataract, a series of cascades and a 
laughing stream coming down from an un- 
known height and shooting under a rustic 
bridge. If a landscape architect with his 
very best degree under his arm had planned 
these choice bits, they could not have been 
more perfectly set. Suddenly you round a 
curve and before you is the brown forbid- 
ding wall of debris and ice that marks the 
end of the glacier, while rising in immeas- 
urable grandeur above it is the great illimit- 
able ice field which it is difficult to realize 
is a “live” glacier. The road crosses the 
moraine, a bridge spanning the cloudy 
tumultuous stream, and here you come upon 
an unwelcome sign, announcing that auto- 
mobiles are no longer permitted above 
Glacier Bridge. This is disappointing, 
truly, for we are all Alexanders when we 
look up and see the winding road lifting on 
a narrow ledge in the cliff wall. A long line 
of motors is parked at the bridge, and while 
you pause in indecision, a knowing one says 
something about a certain ubiquitous park 
ranger, and you will instantly remember 
that you don’t care to go any higher any- 
way. While you stand there, the horse 
stages which have been coming on behind 
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u cross the bridge and drag slowly by. 
he road is open for horse-drawn vehicles, 
it on account of its uncompleted condition 
nd the narrowness of the roadway per- 
mission for motors has been’ withdrawn 
ending its permanent improvement and 

the erection of certain safeguards, necessary 

places where the drop off at the side is 
heer and two thousand feet. 

That part of the Government road al- 
‘eady completed and open to motor-cars is 
ihout seventeen miles long, covering the 
distance from the park entrance to Glacier 
Bridge, and when the remaining distance to 
Paradise Park, nine miles more, is widened 
ind safeguarded as it should be for the pas- 
sage of heavy cars, as a thrilling and utterly 
satisfying motor route it will rival the finest 
roads in the Swiss Alps. 

Coming into the park by the only route 
open to motor-cars, you have an oppor- 
tunity to try out the much-vaunted Pierce 
County Highway, a distinct credit to the 
Good Roads gospel; and passing Ashford, 
where the highway runs by the railroad 
station, you may have the luck to fall in 
behind the line of auto-stages which have 
just met an incoming train, and are on their 
way up to the park. Long, low and rakish 
are these cars, remindful of your pirate- 
reading days, but don’t feel that your 6-60 
is a disgrace to its owner if it can’t pass them, 
for they are high-powered and can develop 
ninety horse-power without making any fuss 
whatever about it. There’s no speed limit, 
here, however, and you’re welcome to try 
your mettle against them. More power to 
your engine and more skill to your arm! 

Soon you will be getting into the heavy 
timber, and you will not then waste a worry 
on what you can’t pass on the road, it will 
be what you are passing, in the beautiful 
quiet woodland; for where is there a fascina- 
tion equal to a forest road, cut through the 
heart of age-old fir trees and cedars, giants 
which tower aloft and throw their lacey 
canopies across to one another, with the 
sun seeing but dimly into their jungle-like 
indergrowth? The county road leads di- 
rectly to the park gate, which is itself 
part and parcel of the timber. It is made of 

assive upstanding logs, crossed by enor- 
mous sawed ones with one smoothly sided, 

inging by great log chains, on the surface 
i which the park name is burned deeply. 
Of all the national park entrances I have 
ver seen, this one is the most appropriate. 


At the entrance Lodge, everyone has to 
alight and sign Uncle Sam’s register, and 
whether you are the President of the United 
States or merely a railroad flagman, your 
name has to be in that book. Why, of 
course, remains one of the inscrutable mys- 
teries of the Interior Department. 

The park rules forbid a greater speed 
than twelve miles an hour, so you have 
plenty of time to enjoy the wonderful 
beauty that is all around and about you. 
This is a wise provision, for the road is so 
perfect and climatic conditions usually so 
ideal that you might be tempted into a dash 
of speed, and though I say it who am some- 
thing of a motor maniac, it would be noth- 
ing short of sacrilege to go on your honking 
way at a fifty-mile clip through these tem- 
ples of God. Far as you can see ahead, the 
road winds through a deep cathedral wood. 
The sun shines in rarely and dimly, as 
through leaded windows and under vaultcd 
ceilings; and the shadows, deep and wonder- 
ful, are permeated with the incense of the 
pines, while the air is heavy with silence, as 
of prayer. Down in the canyon below, the 
anthem of the river is rising like the distant 
breaking of the choristers’ song. Occasion- 
ally you cross a rollicking stream which 
leaps wildly over a rocky path, its milky 
color proclaiming it the offspring of glacial 
parentage. And through a loosely woven 
screen of foliage overhead you may catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the glistening peak 
which lifts its shining crest into the heavens 
white, dazzlingly white, in its coat of new- 
fallen snow. For on that mountain top, 
fourteen thousand five hundred feet up in 
the sky, snow faMs with every cloud which 
drifts over it. Its rugged, seamed and 
scarred old head is never brown and bare, 
as are its brother fire peaks farther south. 

If you continue in your devotional atti- 
tude, drinking in the wonderful sermons in 
the stones and glancing into the service 
books that open in every brook, you will 
agree with me that when your car wheels 
into the open meadow where stands The 
Inn, and the wondrous glory of that great 
mountain bursts on your enraptured sight, 
you will agree with me, I say, that it is the 
grandest benediction you ever had at the 
close of any service you ever attended. 

A comfortable inn is the joy of the mo- 
torist, and joy and comfort await you here, 
while the necessities of your gas tank and 
your oil supply may be looked after, so 
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that if you choose you may soon be ready 
to go on up the mountain. While you wait 
on the wide veranda, the four-horse stages 
come in from above or depart with those 
who are going on to taste the pleasures of 
mountain-climbing, of coasting on snows 
that are older than history, and to spend 
the night on the edge of the ice fields where 
alpine flowers spring out of the melting 
snow banks. 

It is a temptation to linger in this lovely 
spot; and with your car safely housed and 
yourself handsomely so, you can idle or be 
as energetic as your disposition dictates. 
Just to sit on that porch and absorb the 
splendor of the great picture about you is 
a privilege, the rugged peaks which cluster 
about Rainier’s throne and the great white 
towering mountain even now from where 
you sit nearly thirteen thousand feet over 
your head. 

The view of the mountain from this 
meadow shows the southern slope, with 
three tremendous glaciers drifting out of 
the snow fields that cap the summit. 
Rainier has a different aspect for every 
side; and seeing it from east or west its 
three distinct peaks, with the dip of the 
craters’ rims, are plainly outlined. The 
east and west sides give you the impression 
of Shasta in winter, while from north or 
south one great cone alone presents an 
appearance similar to that of Fujiyama, the 
celebrated snow mountain of Japan. 

The lower peaks which encircle Rainier, 
much as a guard of honor around a throne, 
attain very ambitious altitudes, and as 
most of them have good trails to their sum- 
mits I would suggest you try a climb up 
Eagle, the highest one. It is six thousand 
feet high, but as you are a trifle over two 
thousand feet from where you take the 
trail it resolves itself into nothing so ex- 
traordinary in the way of distance. 

On the summit of Eagle your view of 
Rainier will awe you to silence, and if 
you are fortunate in the day, when the air 
is periectly clear, you can look off forty 
miles to the south and plainly see the snow 
glittering on Mount Adams, Rainier’s near- 
est royal neighbor, while only a little far- 
ther on perhaps you will see the youthful 
St. Helens, within a few centuries an extinct 
volcano; or even, the sharp peak of Mount 
Hood, the American Matterhorn. 

The Government road, on its winding up- 
ward way, follows the canyon of the Nis- 
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qually river, and trends east of south, seem- 
ingly laid where you come into increasingly 
splendid perspectives of the peak whose 
inscrutable presence lays its spell on you. 
Every time you look up at the angle you 
last tipped your head, behold the glittering 
white crown has risen immeasurably and 
you exclaim “impossible”; but so it is. 

If you let your car idle along, you will 
find other delights, too, for there is a 
transcendent joy in every nook and dell and 
in the semi-darkness of the undergrowth. 
Alpine flowers begin to peep at you out of 
the wilderness of ferns that carpet the 
slopes and drape the cliffs. Here is the 
wonderful flower of the Indian basket grass, 
growing so closely and so pearly white that 
they look like a great snow bank which the 
sun has forgotten to shine upon; here too, 
are dog-tooth violets, the Mariposa lily of 
the Sierras; the anemones, twin-flowers, 
and hosts of others, changing and marching 
along in orderly procession of varieties as 
you go higher. These flowers are like the 
trees that climb the mountains; as you 
ascend you will find them both changing in 
appearance and in species. The giant tirs 
give piace to a smaller variety of the same 
tree; the hemlocks dwindle, not in height 
but in girth, and the cedars are less impos- 
ing. Then you see the cypress, and then 
the mountain pines, gnaried and twisted in 
battles with the gales; and, under these, blos- 
soms of gorgeous and of delicate beauty. 

Take your geologist along to expound 
the rocks to you, because as you approach 
the glacier you will find marked evidences 
of the titanic forces that worked the forma- 
tion of this volcano, those that worked with 
fire and blew off the mountain’s head and 
those which went on shaping its surface, 
with the wearing and grinding which makes, 
as John Muir says, “the life of a glacier a 
continual grind.” Basaltic cliffs and granite 
walls rise over you, one atcp of the other, 
and boulders are strewn and_ scattercd 
everywhere, polished to a nicety by ages of 
ice and aeons of erosion. At the glacier, 
you will have to transfer to the good old- 
fashioned horse-drawn vehicle, or better, 
take shank’s beasts and go up over a real 
mountain trail, to Paradise park, where 
under a tent you can, if you wish, sleep 
with the icy breath of the peak blowing 
right down on you, the crackle of the camp- 
fire for a lullaby, and waken in the morning, 
perhaps, with snow for a coverlet. 
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crowd of tourists, gringo miners and 

Mexicans that thronged the great stone 
court of the Iturbide in Mexico City 
where Charlton, Carruthers and I were 
taking our ease after an exhausting hunt 
for rubber land in the steam-heated Tehuan- 
tepec tropics. To put it more correctly, 
the other two had done the hunting while I 
lay around the plantations or little village 
posadas absorbing atmosphere with an eye 
open always for stories. Scenting something 
unusual, I sat up when Carruthers gave 
me a sudden nudge. 

“There goes the Texan, Charlt.”’ 

“Ves, seh, I see him.” Answering, 
Charlton looked at me. “And take notice, 
you, seh, for there goes the finest bit of 
romance that still remains unsung. He is 
good material, every inch, and there are a 
good many inches, as you perceive.” 

The man was uncommonly tall, and 
while he paused to light up at the cigar- 
stand under the hotel portal, I obtained a 
good look at his face. Though his lines had 
been laid for a giant, every ounce of super- 
fluous flesh had been trained off by the same 
tropic suns that had burned a naturally fair 
skin to a deep mahogany. So dark, indeed, 
was he, that his blue eyes gleamed unnatur- 
ally within their sun-burned setting. In 
spite of his great height there was nothing 
awkward about him. When, straightening, 
he sauntered out into the street, his move- 
ment conveyed an impression of fluid ease. 

Charlton had watched him with an 
expression in which amusement tinctured 
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Now he 
“Yes, seh, the very soul 
of romance is bound up in that great body, 
and the best of it is, he does not know it. 
Why, only yesterday he came to me with a 
proposition that, for sheer audacity, out- 


strong admiration. 
in his slow drawl: 


began agin 


does the wildest melodrama, yet while 
propounding it he wore all the airs of a 
banker recommending a conservative busi- 
ness investment. 

“Down in Peru, he tells me, the Indians 
have long been in the habit of bringing 
gold-dust by the pound out to the coast. 
Where they get it nobody knows, for all the 
interior tribes are head-hunters and so far 
have added to their family collections the 
cabezas of all the prospectors that tried to 
find out. While admitting this small draw- 
back, the Texan urges that the head-hunters 
have allowed several scientific expeditions 
to pass through their country unmolested. 
Eschewing rifles, pistols and other useless 
impedimenta of war, he proposes that we 
go chasing through the country armed only 
with butterfly nets; in short, we are to simu- 
late a pair of batty Smithsonian professors. 
In the midst of our scientific pursuits we 
are to keep a hawk’s eye open for prospects, 
and having filed claims upon our hypothet- 
ical return, we publish the news to the 
mining world and leave the head-hunters 
to the tender mercies of a prospectors’ rush. 
In six weeks he allows that the majority of 
said savages will be removed beyond speak- 
ing terms with their own heads. Wherc- 
after we go in and do our development 
work in holy peace.” 
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“Of course, you accepted?” Carruthers 
twinkled at me. 

Gently shaking his head, Charlton gazed 
reverently into the depths of a mint julep, 
the mysteries whereof he had himself 
imparted to the Mexican barkeeper. “No, 
seh, not while the barkeep’s hand retains 
its cunning. But Il tell you what I would 
do—go in and help to relocate that Guer 
rera mine.” 

“Hum?” Carruthers raised questioning 
brows. “Pretty nearly as dangerous. 
Wasn’t it down there they killed the 
English engineer and his wife?” 

“Killed is the polite term for it.” Charl- 
ton nodded. ‘They would have been only 
too happy to get off with that. But it is 
all right now. When I came through there 
last spring on the Acapulco trail, my mozo 
threw bright lights on the aftermath of that 
affair. Right on the heels of the tragedy, 
a half regiment of Diaz’ rurales arrived on 
the scene and, as the mozo naively put it, 
‘many people died’. At the little meson 
where we spent that night, the jefe politico 
described for my benefit the modus. ‘He 
comes to me, seor, this comandante of 
rurales, and demands the name of every 
man in my district that might have done 
the deed. It was, of course, an opportu- 
nity straight from the hands of the saints, 
and with great haste I made a list of all the 
troublesome gefes in a circle of a hundred 


miles. He shot them all.’ ” 
“Good practice, too” Carruthers mur- 
mured. “Uncle Porfirio was always 


thorough. Would that we had him again. 
But that was two years ago, Charlt. Lots 
of time, in Mexico, for a second crop of 
brigands.” 

“Quien sabe?” Charlton shrugged. ‘‘This 
is a sure thing, worth the chance. Rich 
quartz with placer digging on the side! 
Where could you beat it—and it must be a 
hummer if the Texan’s specimens don’t 
lic? But what’s the use? You couldn't 
drag him with horses back there again.” 
He finished, turning to me. ‘What do you 
make of it, you, seh? Here’s a man big 
and strong enough to lick a whole tribe of 
hostiles on his lonely, yet he runs from one 
woman. Yes, seh, abandons a fine mine 
and legs it like a green schoolboy in dread 
of being kissed by a flock of girls!” 

“Sure, it is perfectly true’ Carruthers 
answered my dubious look. ‘We have seen 
the stuff,a pound or so of dust and nuggets.” 
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“As for the girl,” Charlton oracularly 
added, “the neck of a bottle leads down to 
the well of truth, and he told us about her 
one evening when—well, he was feeling 
decidedly good. Another julep? I see 
through your generosity, seh, but there'll 
be no peace till you get it. Thank you, I 
will. Hum!” After clearing his throat 
Charlton paused, closely observing the mozo 
who had just set down his glass. ‘Hum! 
that fellow must be full brother to the Indio 
who guided the Texan out to the mine. 
You remember, Carrie, he described him 
as ‘one half skunk, the remainder Gila 
monster.’ This chap comes mighty close 
to filling the bill, and having seen him, you, 
seh, will certainly allow that I made no 
mistake in describing as ‘the soul of romance’ 
a man who would undertake a sixteen-days’ 
journey into the interior with such a felic- 
itous combination.” 


The journey alone (resumed Charlton) 
would make a story. Crossing the Guer 
rera desert they ran short of grub and had to 
kill and “jerk” a pack-mule into order to 
go on. Then they almost died of thirst, 
and there were other happenings. But 
skipping all, P’ll begin on the morning that 
the Texan got his first glimpse from a bar- 
ren peak of an Indian village in a cup-like 
hollow beneath. 

They had reached the edge of the Mex- 
ican plateau. North and south, to the 
limit of sight, tawny mountains rose and 
fell in great combers that broke to the west 
and cascaded down into the eternal green 
of the Pacific slopes. From black pino 
woods that drew the line of the temperate 
zone just above the village, one could have 
dropped down,in three hours by muleback 
into the cedars and ceibas, wild limes and 
figs, luxurious growths of fevered jungles. 
Almost at the juncture of the two, tem- 
perate and tropic, a plain spread wide sandy 
skirts around the mountain’s base, and 
before his guide spoke the Texan had 
singled it out for a likely prospect. 

“There it is, senor, the gold.” 

His judgment thus confirmed, the Texan 
continued to study the sign, and while his 
eye wandered here and there noting the 
color and lay of rocks, water and sand, the 
mozo eyed with even greater intensity his 
rifle, the two Colt automatics in his belt, 
bandoleer of cartridges, riches that in his 
peon’s eyes were infinitely to be preferred 
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to gold or rubies. Turning suddenly, the 
lexan read in the fellow’s covetous glance 
the answer to the question that had just 
formed in his mind. 

“IT wonder why he brought me here? I 
should have thought he would have tried 
to work it himself.” 

Suspicion formed his quick question: 
“The gentes of the village, hombre, they 
are friendly?” 

It turned almost to certainty when the 
fellow answered: ‘Why not, sefior? These 
© my own people and this my pais.”” For 
in the two weeks they had journeyed to- 
gether he had given no hint of possessing 
more than a prospector’s knowledge of the 
country. So far as he, the Texan, was 
concerned, the man’s evil purpose stood 
plainly out when he suavely added: “If 
the senor be nervous, ’twould be well to 
lend me a pistol. Two can shoot faster 
than one.” 

“If the one doesn’t happen to be riding 
behind the other.’”? While thinking it, he 
handed over one of his guns, an action that 
partook less of suicide than appeared on the 
surface, for in order not to strain the 
loading-springs he usually carried only one 
of them loaded. And if he had harbored 
a last doubt as to whether the fellow had 
brought him out there to be murdered, it 
would have vanished when, as they rode 
on downhill, he heard first the soft click, 
then sudden snap, of the trigger. Three 
times it sounded, and at each snap the 
Texan grinned. It wasn’t that he was 
unaware of the game he was up against. 
None knew it better. Only you can be sure 
that a man capable of proposing such an 
enterprise as that Peruvian butterfly hunt 
doesn’t suffer from nerves, and having seen 
the first card thus played he didn’t intend 
to quit till the last was down on the table. 
Not that he was in the least bit careless. 
entering the village, which consisted of a 
hundred or so of grass jacals that ran in 
two lines along opposite banks of a small 
arroyo, his eye roved everywhere, taking 
its details. 

One feature that he found very puzzling 
was the smallness of the population com- 
pared with the number of huts, and the 
fact that it seemed to be composed mostly 
of women. For though the news of his 
approach had emptied the huts into the 
street, he counted no more than a dozen 
men among five times their number of 


women and children. But as, at the first 
glance, he had set the place down as, in 
rurales’ parlance, one of those “‘wasp nests” 
where a very little husbandry is eked out 
by a great deal of banditry, he noted the 
fact with satisfaction. 

Excepting one man who was dressed in a 
greasy charro suit, the men all wore the 
dirty ragged manta of poor peons. They 
formed a proper escort for the exception, 
an old fellow of five-and-fifty, whose stout 
misshapen figure and villainous face would 
have admirably outfitted an inferior bandit 
in a cheap opera. Until the Texan reined 
in opposite, he had leaned in the doorway 
of the single adobe that occupied a com- 
manding position at the head of the street, 
and before he stepped forward uttering the 
stereotyped greeting, the Texan had put 
him down as the jefe or head man. 

“My house is yours, senor. Will you 
be pleased to rest?” 

With profuse gesticulation he went on to 
add the village and its ccntents to the 
present, and while he was at it the Texan 
noted again, both in himself and his ragged 
following, the stealthy covetous looks at his 
rifle and guns. When, from these glitter- 
ing generalities, the jefe descended to 
particulars and led the way to a hut in 
the very center of the village, he also saw 
at a glance its absolute impossibility for 
purposes of defense. A flimsy affair of 
cane and grass thatch, it afforded about 
the same protection as a bird-cage from 
rifle fire that could be trained upon it on all 
its sides. A single volley in the night could 
be safely counted upon to remove the 
incumbent forever from his goods, and 
while the mozo was singing a fine second to 
the jefe’s praise of its accommodations the 
Texan registered several vows to remove 
himself beyond its confines one second 
after dusk. 

The removal, however, was destined to 
take place much sooner. It may be that 
the mozo had also noticed the jefe’s glance 
at the rifle, or perhaps he was merely natu- 
rally greedy. In either case his determina- 
tion to be forehanded precipitated a crisis. 
For when, after entering, the Texan leaned 
the rifle against the wall and turned to 
speak to the jefe, the mozo grabbed for it 
with a sudden stealthy snatch. 

He was, however, altogether too brash. 
In his youth the Texan had served a long 
apprenticeship on the plains where they 
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give the babies a gun to play with, and, in 
addition, he was a natural shot. I have 
seen him myself “fan a Forty-Four’ and 
plug a playing card at every revolution. 
If he hadn’t set the rifle there for that 
especial purpose, his ear was wide open for 
every sound, and whirling at the rustle, 
he slapped a bullet through the mozo’s 
brain. 

Things thus pleasantly started, they had, 
of course, to go on. Snatching up the 
rifle he lit out after the jefe, who had left 
two jumps ahead of the smoke. It was no 
time for compunctions. If he intended to 
quit even at the current exchange of one 
gringo for two greasers, he had to keep 
busy. In the hurry and scurry every- 
thing went, and drawing a quick bead he 
let go at the jefe. If only one of them had 
been running he’d have got him, too. But 
they were both on the jump and, breaking 
in his run just then, like a dodging rabbit, 
the jefe shot in behind a hut. 

On his part, the Texan kept on up street 
running hard for the adobe which he had 
commandeered for his own uses in the same 
glance that condemned the hut. At the 
first shot the rag-and-bobtail following had 
come popping with suspicious promptitude 
out of their huts, in their hands the darnedest 
lot of old junk that was ever seen outside 
of a war museum. Since the invention of 
gunpowder, their weapons ran the gamut 
of the ages to the percussion cap, and as he 
hotfooted it up the street they went crack- 
ing off like a moth-eaten Fourth of July. 
In the middle of it, the bursting of an old 
flint-lock established the current rate of 
exchange by blowing the head off its owner, 
but, still unsatisfied, the Texan raked their 
smoke with an automatic—and not in vain. 
As he shot into the adobe and banged the 
door behind him, a sharp yelp of pain testi- 
fied to a hit. 

The door was fitted with a circular 
Spanish lock and heavy oaken bars, and 
after he had locked the one and shot the 
other into their sockets he cast an approving 
glance around the room. Iron bars pro- 
tected the recessed window, numerous loop- 
holes pierced the sides and rear. With 
walls a yard thick under a roof of heavy 
tile, it was a small fort in itself. He felt 
able to stand off an army, was striding over 
to the window with a view of carrying on 
the good work, when a sudden squalling 
rose in his rear. 
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In the first hurried survey he had passed 
over a bundle of serapes behind the door. 
Turning quickly now he came face to face 
with the woman who had just arisen from 
her siesta. I have already told you that 
nature had bound up in that big frame of 
his the largest stock of modesty that ever 
brought a man to perpetual shame, and his 
first thought was to unbar the door and 
bolt. If he had known as much then as he 
came to learn later of the Senora Luisa 
Silvestre y Landa, he would surely have 
done it and taken his chance in a running 
fight with the jefe and his tatterdemalions. 
Not knowing it and perceiving, after the 
first shock, her value as a hostage, he ad- 
dressed her in the gentlest and most cour- 
teous of Spanish. 

“ Senorita, there is nothing to fear. 
are of the jefe’s household?” 

He put it that way because, though she 
was young enough to have been the old 
chap’s daughter, he felt pretty sure that 
she was his wife. Her answer confirmed 
his thought. ‘Si, sefor, I am his woman.” 

Now that her mouth was closed she 
showed up as an exceedingly pretty brown 
woman, rather tall for a Mexican, smooth- 
skinned, and possessed of a remarkably fine 
pair of velvety black eyes. So pretty she 
was, indeed, that only a white skin was 
needed to put him to rout. Even the olive 
complexion of a mestiza added to her other 
charms would have attracted him. But 
her color saved him. Accustomed, as he had 
been, to bossing brown men and women in 
the labor camps of the Tehuantepec isthmus, 
his shyness stood the shock. If a little bash- 
fully, he yet firmly went on to instruct her 
in the part she must play in the premises. 

“There will come no harm, as I say, 
senorita, not even a disrespect. It will 
simply be for thee to stay here until, one 
way or another, I secure safe conduct out 
of the village.”’ 

His use of the maiden title with its im- 
plication of youth was really clever. Cer- 
tainly the jefe was not in the habit of ac- 
cording such courtesies, and perhaps her 
feminine fancy was already impressed by 
the Texan’s stature and fearless face. In 
any case a flash of white teeth helped out 
her reiteration of the hackneyed phrase: 

“The house is yours, senor. I am here 
only to serve.” 

To prove it, and with an_ intelligent 
comprehension of his needs that drew his 
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appreciation, she set a pot of chili stew on 
the brazero and fell to work fanning the coals. 
Neither did she seem a bit afraid when, 
walking over to the window, he began a 
reign of terror by taking pot shots at every 
head that showed. In fact, when a yell 
of pain proclaimed a hit, she ran, looked 
over his shoulder, and burst into shrill 
laughter at the sight of a poor devil hopping 
to shelter upon one foot. And after the 
chilis were cooked and served with fortillas, 
she leaned with graceful indolence against 
the wall, hands on fine hips, and talked 
freely while he ate, answering and asking 
questions with amazing fluency and frank- 
ness. 

Pointing at a white cross, for instance, 
high up on the mountain side, she threw 
sinister light on the disparity he had noted 
in the number of the sexes. ‘“’T was the 
rurales of Don Porfirio that did it. 
Thirty of our hombres lie under it, shot in 
a single morning. For what?” Its very 
carelessness invested her shrug with enor- 
mous significance. “Suspicion of some 
banditry—one forgets which, or whether, 
even, they did it, there were so many in 
these mountains.’”’ She added a startling 
truth. “They will not dare to let thee 
away, now. Lest the rurales come again 
and make a finish.’’ 

It would have sent a shiver down most 
men’s back, but the Texan merely nodded 
assent. “So they think—now. It will be 
for me to show them a change of mind. 
But the gold? Are the sands as rich as was 
said by the mozo? And why do not your 
hombres work them?” 

“Rich? Si!’ Her uplifted hands em- 
phasized the assertion. “But what profit 
would one have in working them? If one 
labored alone ’twould be to set his throat 
ready for the knives of others that desired 
his gains. If all worked—then comes some 
gaucho—” she gave the Spanish name of 
contempt “‘—then comes some gaucho or 
favored person of the government to find 
and seize the source of the gold. Also one 
lives but once. Why spoil one’s ease with 
labor?” 

“Well, it is going to be spoiled, for a 
while, now.” Penned up and hedged in as 
he was, the Texan’s mind was already at 
work on that which, perhaps, was the most 
audacious plan that ever occurred to a man 
in such straits. “Si” he told her. “They 
will work, now, and that their hardest, for 


me. Now listen. If there was gold, much 
gold to the fore for thee, would it be of 
use?” 

She nodded, smiling. “I should bury it, 
so that when the wrinkles come and the 
teeth are all gone, one should have always 
soft food for old gums and a fire.” 

Her teeth flashed again when he assured 
her “Of that there would be no need. For 
of gold there would be enough to last thy 
whole life. To gain it, join hands with me. 
But listen more closely to make sure that 
it suits.” 

She did listen, too, while he set out his 
plan at length, and when he concluded, a 
vigorous “Caramba! that is fine, senor!” 
told her choice. ‘‘Si, I will do it, for since 
the rurales’ big killing, these hombres walk 
in such fear that ’tis sometimes hard to 
come by a meal.” 

“Then shake!” 

With a little giggle at its strangeness she 
shook his hand, and, proving the honesty 
of her intention, she kept such sharp watch 
from the loopholes and window that he was 
enabled to reduce by one more the male 
census and keep the village in a state of 
siege for the rest of the afternoon. And 
when dark fell she advised him to rest. 

“For I, also, can shoot, senor. Show me 
the working of the gun, and if but an ear 
shows thereafter—” the black flash of her 
eyes told the rest. 

Though he complied and showed how to 
pump cartridge into the gun, his trust did 
not yet go the lengths of sleep. Lying 
down on her serapes he watched her through 
half-closed lids as she sat in a pool of moon- 
light that fell obliquely through the win- 
dow, the rifle across her knees. Tired out 
by long days of travel, however, he began 
to doze and soon slipped into sound sleep. 

A splitting report brought him flying to 
his feet. His first thought was that the 
shot had been fired at him. But a glance 
through the window showed him the smoke 
curling bluely in the moonlight. “’Twas 
the jefe” she explained. ‘From behind 
that hut he came creeping with powder to 
blow up the door. I let him draw close to 
make sure, for the back of me still aches 
from the stick he laid on it yesterday. 
Maldito! But for this treacherous light he 
would never have beaten me more. As it 
is, he will needs eat with one hand manana.” 

Sure of her now, he went back to his 
sleep in earnest and did not awake till she 
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roused him at daylight. Instead of taking 
her turn in the blankets she came out with 
a suggestion that surprised him with its 
brilliant simplicity. ‘So far they have re- 
moved nothing from the huts. Now ’tis 
for you to drive them out with bullets 
aimed through the walls, then while you 
hold them afar shall I bring all their corn 
and dried meat in here with us.” 

Because of the adobe’s position at the 
head of the street it was quite easy for him 
to send his high-power bullets through 
whole strings of huts. Fired just above 
the height of a man out of respect for the 
women and children, each did the work of 
a dozen. Under the rosy dawn, the entire 
population was soon racing breathlessly to 
get beyond range, and having achieved it 
they stood for a long half day looking help- 
lessly on while the senora despoiled their 
huts. Sacks of maize and /frijoles, cubes of 
brown sugar, strings of dried goat’s meat 
and cheese made from that animal’s milk, 
she tugged and carried them to the last 
fragment into the adobe. 

““Now we shall see!” She exclaimed it, 
wiping the sweat from her brow, at the close 
of her task. ‘‘ Now we shall see that which 
we shall see!” 

And see they did, for within the hour an 
old woman came hobbling in with a message 
from the jefe—if the sehor gringo would 
only leave, he should be supplied with a 
mule and provision and be permitted to go 
in peace. 

The Texan laughed in her face. ‘‘Go 
thou and tell the jefe that I am very com- 
fortable here and have no present mind to 
travel. Also that he can obtain food for 
hinself and his people only at the price of 
his guns. To the last knife and machete, 
every weapon must be brought in before 
he can have speech of me again.’’ 

“They will come” the sefora ruthlessly 
commented as the old woman. shuffled 
away. “Who knows the measure of his 
stomach better than I that had the filling 
of it on my shoulders these five years? 
Already has he missed one meal. A second 
he may let by. But by sundown he will 
come crawling to eat from thy hand.’’ 

Again she hit it and when, late in the 
afternoon, half a dozen women came stag- 
gering under the weight of the jefe’s ancient 
armament, the sefora rendered yeoman 
service checking them off. ‘‘This will be 
the musket of Pedro, the pistola of Magda- 
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lena—” and so forth. She kept count on 
her fingers while the Texan smashed them, 
one by one, against a rock, then delivered 
her final report. “Two guns, a pistola and 
three machetes has he held back. Go back, 
mujeres, and tell the jefe that he shall not 
eat till they be brought in.” And they 
came, of course—with the jefe and his 
tatterdemalions following in rear of the 
women, a most woebegone and miserable 
procession. 

They were beaten and knew it, and as 
there is nothing in all the world so perfectly 
abject as a beaten Mexican, they drooped 
like moulting chickens while the Texan 
read them their lesson in Spanish. Hence- 
forth he was to be their jefe, they his peo- 
ple! Just so long as they obeyed him, their 
lot would be pleasant! But those that 
failed him? Well, it would have been better 
for them to have been numbcred with those 
that slept under the cross on the hill! And 
so on, ad lib. 

Accustomed to handling their kind in the 
labor camps, it took him only a few minutes 
to effect a rough organization and, skipping 
wearisome details, it is sufficient to say that 
in two days everything was running like 
clockwork. While the elder women cooked 
for all and the stouter of the girls labored 
in the fields cultivating corn and frijoles 
under the sefiora’s direction, the Texan 
worked the men on a ditch that was to 
divert the waters of the arroyo through the 
placer sands. 

It isn’t necessary, either, to state how 
he worked them. In addition to his train- 
ing in the methods of the labor camps he 
had the southerner’s traditional contempt 
for “niggers,” the term covering in his 
elastic vocabulary every shade of dark skin. 
During the three weeks required to dig the 
ditch, he hectored and bullied, drove them 
so hard that the poor devils lost at last all 
sense of time and came almost to believe 
that they had lived always that way. Ifa 
thought of the palmy days of banditry in- 
truded at all upon their exhausted psychol- 
ogy, it must have loomed like an illusive 
vision from some past incarnation. Work? 
He worked them down to skin and bone. 
If that unconquerable bashfulness of his 
hadn’t interfered, he would certainly have 
finished the work of the rurales by putting 
the very last bandit of them under the cross. 

It began, however, to trouble him on the 
third night after the fight. The first and 














Their hands touched and, quickly as he drew_back, it was not before he had felt the warm 
pressure of her fingers 


second, ke and the sefora had kept watch 
and watch, taking their sleep by turns in 
the adobe. But after three days under the 
Texan the brigands were so exhausted by 
their unaccustomed labors that you couldn’t 
have awakened one with a club two minutes 
after he closed his eyes. Indeed, the Texan 
had to use one to rout them out in the 
morning. With the necessity for the night 
guard gone, he found himself face to face 
with the perplexing question of accommoda- 
tions for himself and partner. While he 
didn’t quite like the thought of exposing 
the sefora’s smooth throat to the risk 
involved by sleeping in one of the huts, 
neither did he care to take the chance him- 
self. He finally solved the problem by 
building a partition across the adobe with 
sacks of frijoles and maize. 

He was foolish, of course. If he had 
gone on treating her with quiet indifference, 
or had followed the jefe’s example and 
beaten her a little now and then, for the 
good of her soul, she would probably have 
never given him a second thought beyond 
their business. But ever since the days of 


Mother Eve, the surest way of arousing the 
covetous feminine is to let her see you place 
something beyond her reach. When he 
began to build the partition that evening 
she looked on with wide eyes that expressed 
an even mixture of curiosity and surprise. 

“Oucé es eso?” she demanded at. last. 
“For what is this?” 

“To make sleeping quarters for thee” 
he answered, without looking around. 

For a time she continued to look on with 
puzzled wonder that presently expressed 
itself again in speech. ‘“‘But why? There 
was no lack of room, and see—the sacks 
take up space.” 

Pretending not to hear, he went on piling 
them with furious energy, and nothing 
more was said. 

The next morning—he remembered it 
afterward—she leaned in the doorway and 
watched till he and his men passed out of 
sight. In the succeeding days her dark 
glance followed wherever he went about 
the village or house. But as she was still, 
in his sight, no more than any other brown 
woman, he thought nothing of it till the 
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affair came to a crisis on the evening of the 
first day they had spent washing the placer 
sands. 

The results of the first wash had gone 
beyond expectation, and after supper he 
untied the linen cloth in which the dust was 
wrapped and spread it out on the table. 
The while they both lifted and sifted it, 
letting it flow in thin yellow trickles between 
their fingers, he talked enthusiastically, 
explaining the richness of the prospect. In 
the course of it their hands touched and, 
quickly as he drew back, it was not before 
he had felt the warm pressure of her fingers. 

As I say, till then he had regarded her in 
the same way as any other brown woman, 
save with the added spirit of business 
fellowship. But at the contact, the color 
blindness cleared from his vision, leaving 
her that which she was—a woman who had 
marked him for her own. Had he harbored 
any doubts, they would have been swept 
away by her remark: 

‘We should make the fine pair, thou and 
I? Si, were thy strength coupled with my 
wit, with thee to do while I stood guard at 
thy back, there would be nothing we could 
not attempt. Between us, we should rule 
these Sierra Madres.”’ 

The innocent hardihood with which the 
proposal was made divested it of boldness. 
He managed to make answer through his 
confusion. ‘‘But—the jefe? What of him?” 

“Pouf!” Elevating her pretty nose, she 
blew the jefe’s misshapen image into thin 
air. And after venting, with great vigor, 
certain caustic reflections upon his looks 
and age, she concluded: “He is no rival 
with me for thee.” 


“Vet—yet he stammered, ‘‘—yet is 
he here.” 
“And what of it?’’ she demanded. 


“Did he not take me, five years ago, a girl, 
from my first mate? And now you, that 
are stronger, will take me from him in turn. 
’Tis the law of these mountains.”’ 

“But not my law” he argued. “With 
my people the custom runs that no woman 
shall take a second husband while the first 
still lives.” 

“Then shall we kill him.” Rising 
promptly, she picked up the oil flare from 
the table between them, and shining full in 
her face it showed her wonder at his sudden 
horror. 

“Neither is it our custom to murder men 
in their sleep.” 
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“But already you have killed three of 
them, our hombres?” she questioned. 
“What matters another—asleep or awake?” 
Yielding a point to his unaccountable 
squeamishness, she added: “But if it 
please thee better, see, I will arouse him 
first!” 

To his further objection that the three 
had been killed in fair fight, she returned 
the undoubted truth: “Still are they 
dead—may not eat, drink, sit in the fair 
sun, nor have the caresses of their sweet- 
hearts.” But seeing, when he still per- 
sisted, that his astonishing unreason was 
not to be gainsaid, she offered a com- 
promise: “Then shall we send him away. 
Si, and he will gladly go, for what of the 
hard labor the old dry bones of him are 
thrusting through his hide.” 

In her gladness over the solution she 
smiled down in his face, a pleasantly 
possessive sort of smile that filled him with 
consternation and left him dumb. And 
perhaps it was well that it did, for in the 
pause that followed he conceived a brilliant 
idea. 

“He shall have provision in plenty, also a 
mule to carry him across the desert?” he 
questioned. 

“Of a surety!” she joyfully conceded. 
“But let it be understood—if he returns, 
’twill not be for his good.” 

He nodded. “Trust me to put that in 
his ear while you prepare the food. The 
tortillas that the women have ready, let 
him have all. Also a bag of corn meal and 
dried goat’s meat enough for two weeks. 
And hurry, for I shall have him here with 
the mule in a trice.”’ 

“Si, that will I’? she heartily agreed, 
“for thy haste is mate to my own.” 

Their respective hastes, indeed, moved 
in such unison that he arrived at the door 
with the jefe and a mule just as she finished 
packing. “Si, he is warned” the Texan 
assured her while throwing the hitch across 
the pack. “But to make certain I shall 
set him myself a mile or so beyond the brow 
of the mountain.” 

“Bueno” she agreed again. With a look 
that caused him to crimson, she added 
“T shall wait thy speedy return.” 

Leaning indolently in the doorway, hands 
on her hips, her characteristic pose, she 
watched them move off and fade in the 
moonlight that clothed the dim mountains 
in robes of silver and black. Sound carried 














Roses: 


a great distance in that clear air, and 
catching, long after they disappeared, a 
mutter of conversation, she smiled. 
‘Bueno, he is warning him again.” 

She would have been a little less satisfied 
had she caught the sense of the words. 
“Supposing that one were to change his 
mind—” the Texan asked it as they trudged 
upward to the brow of the mountain. 
“Supposing one were to change his mind 
and go on himself, leaving thee to be once 
more jefe over thy people? Supposing this 
unlikely thing, what would be the result?” 


“Rest!” The jefe shot it out with 
surprising vigor. “Rest for the weary 


bones of all of us. ’Tis a terrible curse, 
this labor. May the will of the devil be 
done to them that invented it!” 

‘And thy senora? Would she come to 
harm?” 

The jefe’s teeth showed in a bitter grin. 
“Tis the way of women to side in with the 
stronger. Had she been a man—”’ the grin 
curled up in a vicious snarl. After his 
features settled again, he finished: ‘Being 
a woman, there will be for her no more 
than a bite or two with a stick to restore 
respect in my house.” 


Percy C. Ainsworth 
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“But the hombres? Might not they—” 
Again the jefe snarled. ‘Let the hom- 
bres take it out of the backs of their own 
women. If they meddle with mine—” 

“There is no uncertainty in this?” 

His last doubt was set at rest with the 
answer. “None, senor, for where in all 
of the Sierras should one come by another 
as pretty and strong?” 

The duties of his partnership with the 
senora thus fulfilled, the Texan issued his 
command. . ““Then go thou back.” 

The jefe did not require a second order. 
On the contrary, he leaped away downhill 
at a shambling gait that plainly indicated 
his fear of a change of mind. Moving on, 
the Texan stopped, ten minutes later, on the 
mountain’s brow at almost the same spot 
from which he and the mozo had observed 
the village three weeks before. While he 
stood there, overlooking the vast dim vista of 
mountain and plain, there suddenly broke 
out in the village a woman’s shrill vitupera- 
tions mixed with a man’s curses. 

A hoarse yell of pain told that the jefe was 
experiencing some trouble in restoring the 
aforesaid respect. Grinning, the Texan 
started the mule again with a vigorous prod. 








ROSES 


By PERCY C. AINSWORTH 


My garden has roses red, 
My garden has roses white; 
But if when the day is sped 
I stand by the gate at night, 
One fragrance comes, when the day is dead, 
From my roses white and my roses red. 


The roses of joy are red, 
The roses of pain are white; 
But I think when the hours are fled 
And I stand by the Gate at night, 
I shall know just this, when the day is dead, 
That a rose is sweet be it white or red. 
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ALASKA MAKES LAWS 


An Account of the First Session of the First Legislative Assembly of Alaska 


By WALTER E. CLARK 


Former Governor of Alaska* 


URING the period of sixty days ex- 
D tending from the third day of March 

to the first day of May in this present 
year of grace, the people of Alaska exercised 
the power lately granted by the Congress of 
the United States, subject to the checks and 
limitations usually imposed on legislatures 
in the territories, of making their own terri- 
torial laws and ordinances. The first session 
of the First Legislative Assembly of Alaska 
might well have attracted the attention of 
the whole world, but more especially the ob- 
servation of students of civil government 
everywhere: for the counterpart of those 
peculiar natural conditions which sur- 
rounded it have never been witnessed any- 
where else at any time in history. To begin 
with, the territory for which this legislature 
was elected to pass laws is larger probably 
than any other political division of the 
earth’s sucface presided over by a person 
other than a president or sovereign. It is 
sparsely settled, there being only about six- 
teen white persons to every unit of its nearly 
600,000 square miles of area. It is as if the 
population of Quincy, Illinois, were scat- 
tered over a land surface equal to that of 
all the states of the United States east of the 
Mississippi river, excepting New England 
and New York. The comparison is even 
more unfavorable, for in this great northern 
territory there are no such means of quick 
communication as are afforded in the older 
settled portions of America. So the prob- 
lem of government through a local legisla- 
ture in Alaska is rendered the more difficult 
because of the natural obstacles which, I 
think, are most obvious in their nature in 
view of the foregoing statement. 

I hasten to say that the legislative session 
lately ended was fruitful of good results far 
beyond what might have becir expected. 
This was due to several overbalancing 
causes, which will be discussed later. 


*Governor Clark’s tenure of office extended until just after 
the close of the first session of the First Legislature. 


The election of members of the legislature 
was held in November last, the number of 
senators being eight, and of representatives 
sixteen. The returns made by the precinct 
election boards were canvassed by the Ter- 
ritorial Canvassing Board, at Juneau, the 
capital, but since the election registers, 
ballots and other papers from two of the 
four great judicial divisions had to be trans- 
mitted through the mails overland in mid- 
winter, the complete returns did not reach 
Juneau until February 12th. No _ better 
illustration than this can be given of the 
magnificent distances in Alaska, or of the 
need of modern means of transportation- 
a subject which is now again engaging the 
attention, in some degree, of the Congress 
at Washington. If, in the first legislative 
election, the vote had been so close in cer- 
tain precincts as to promise contested elec- 
tions as between two or more candidates, 
unfortunate results would have followed: 
for th necessary slowness in making re- 
turns to the canvassing board rendered it 
impossible to issue election certificates until 
the members apparently elected had arrived 
in Juneau for the convening of the Legisla- 
ture on March 3d. Fortunately, the ‘‘face”’ 
returns from the first election were so con- 
clusive that there was no likelihood that any 
seat would be contested; and the members 
apparently elected came to Juneau, with 
entire confidence that certificates would be 
issued to them on their arrival. 

It was indeed fortunate that this was so, 
for the members-elect from the northern 
and northwestern divisions were obliged to 
travel over the winter trail. Several of those 
from the northern (Fairbanks) division 
traveled about 360 miles in sleighs operated 
by the stage company over the Fairbanks- 
Valdez wagon road, but the senators and 
representatives from the northwestern 
(Nome) division traveled with dog teams 
from points in that division to the head of 
the stage line at Fairbanks, a distance of 
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from 700 to goo miles. Then followed the 
stage (sleigh) trip of about 360 miles to 
Valdez, and a voyage by steamer from 
Valdez to Juneau, about 690 miles. One of 
the senators from the Fourth Division, 
whose residence is in Ruby, walked over the 
frozen trail, during one stage of his official 
journey, several hundred miles, stopping at 
road-houses on the way. His official mileage 
allowance was fifteen cents per mile! Had 
the “face of the returns” in the case of any 
member failed to be substantially 
borne out by the official canvass, 
the result of which he could 
learn only after reaching 
Juneau, he would have 
indeed been unfortu- 
nate. It remains to 
add that, on the aver- 
age, the 23. mem- 
bers who actually 
attended the first 
session traveled a 
distance of 2541 
miles in order to 
reach the capital 
and return to 
their homes; the 
six members from 
the Second Divis- 
ion traveled on the 
average 5514 miles; 
and the largest one- 
way mileage of any 
member was that of 
Representative Ken- 
nedy, of Candle, 4049. 
The latter was the “short- 
est usually traveled route” 
in returning to his home, 
afterthespring “break-up” 
of the trails. His ‘‘com- 
ing’ mileage, over the — penest B. Couin 
winter trails, was 1959. 
The personnel of the 
First Legislature was at least repre 
sentative of the present citizenship of 
Alaska. As a body, these men beyond 
question are intellectually equal to those 
to be found in most of the state legisla- 
tures, while in probity and sincerity a very 
high standard is observable. Throughout 
the whole work of the session there was no 
evidence or even rumor of any venal motive 
or any slightest moral obliquity on the part 
of any senator or representative. This con- 
dition, enhanced by an evident patriotism 





















.a placer-mining operator 
of Fox, Speaker of the House 


and eagerness to accomplish useful legisla- 
tion on behalf of the people of the territory 
augured well for the success of the session 

and the augury was substantially fulfilled. 

Another fortunate condition was created 
by the platforms upon which many of the 
candidates stood for election. It was essen- 
tially a non-partisan legislature, for a ma- 
jority of the successful candidates had made 
their canvass on non-partisan platforms. 
This is not to argue strongly against govern- 
ment by parties as a rule, but only in 
favor of non-partisanship under 
the special conditions which 
prevail in Alaska at pres- 
ent. There are no strong 
political party organi- 
zations in this  terri- 
tory at this time, and 
there are no such is- 

sues as those which 
cause party lines to 
be tightly drawn 
elsewhere. — Resi- 
dents of a terri- 

tory do not vote 
in national elec- 
tions. And so it 
came about that 
while a majority 
of the members of 
the First Legisla- 
ture are Republi- 
cans by training, 
tradition, or by 
former residence in 
the States, most of 
them were elected as 
non-partisans, and on only 
one or two occasions did 
any question of party 
politics appear in the pro- 
ceedings of the first session. 
Personal politics did ap- 
pear from time to time, 
and there were several incidents which in- 
vited the suspicion’ that considerations of 
future preferment were influencing a mem- 
ber’s action; but in the main the question 
was not “How can I serve my party or my 
own interest?” but ‘What is best for the 
territory?” 

No government building has yet been 
provided for the Legislature in Juneau, but 
public halls and ante-rooms were rented, 
and the House and Senate organized 
promptly on the first day of the session, 
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Alaska Makes Laws: 


March 3d. L. V. Ray, an attorney, of 
Seward, was elected President of the Senate, 
and Ernest B. Collins, a placer mining 
operator of Fox, was elected Speaker of the 
House. Both proved to be excellent pre- 
siding officers. 

Although nearly all the members had en- 
joyed no previous legislative experience, 
commendable industry was shown in the 
early days of the session, and the several 
committees were soon engaged in the con- 
sideration of various bills, and in 
giving public hearings on pro- 
posed laws. It was the 18th 
of March before the first® 
bill had been passed by 
both houses, and three 
days later when it re- 
ceived the approval 
of the Governor. 
From that time 
forward the work 
of framing legisla- 
tion proceeded 
steadily, but, as 
isusually the case 
in legislative bod- 
ies great and 
small, the visible 
results were de- 
ferred until late in 
the session. Nine- 
tenths of the bills 
were passed in the 
last week before final 
adjournment. 

In an article pub- 
lished in the SUNSET 
Magazine a year ago, and 
before the act creating a 
legislature in Alaska had 
been passed by Congress, 


I discussed the singular L. V. Ray, an attorney of Seward, 
President of the Senate 


lack in this progressive 
territory of several laws, 
elementary in their provisions, ,which 
are found in every other part of the world 
where Republican government exists. Such 
ordinary provisions as quarantine and pub- 
lic health laws, bank regulation, relief of the 
poor and the keeping of vital records were 
entirely lacking. Laws on all these sub- 
jects and many others were passed by the 
new legislature. A summary of the more 
important legislation includes the following: 
An act revising and making additions to the 
territorial licenses and taxes, and an act 
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creating a territorial treasury and providing 
for the appointment of a treasurer; an act 
making important and comprehensive 
amendments to the general mining law as 
applied to Alaska; an employers’ liability 
act; a poll tax law, the poll taxes to be ap- 
plied exclusively to the construction of 
wagon-roads; arbitration of labor disputes; 
a miners’ labor-lien law; two acts limiting 
hours of labor, the first prescribing eight 
hours in all metalliferous lode mines, and 
the other placing the same limit on 
all labor in connection with 
public works for the terri- 
tory; regulating banks and 
banking, and_ providing 
for examination; enab- 
ling municipal corpo- 
rations to extend 
their boundaries; 
quarantine law and 
a simple sanitary 
code; compulsory 
registration of 
births, marriages 
and deaths; com 
pulsory school 
attendance; pro 
viding for incor- 
porated towns of 
the second class; 
extending the elec- 
tive franchise to 
women. ‘The first 
two named are the 
most important of all 
because of their fun- 
damental nature, but I 
would not be understood 
as implying that the meas- 
ure which I have men- 
tioned last is, in my opin- 
ion, of least importance. 
In respect to the general 
tax and license measure, 
the difficulty was encountered at the begin- 
ning of its consideration, of raising revenues 
ina territory whose population is small and 
whose developed resources are already 
taxed under Federal laws. The new revenue 
law is somewhat unequal as to the various 
taxes imposed, but it is not a vicious or very 
burdensome measure. It is roughly esti- 
mated that it will yield about $240,000 per 
annum. The appropriations authorized by 
the Legislature amount to about $60,000 
per annum for the next two years. 
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Without discussing the new substantive 
Alaska laws in detail, brief discussion may 
be given to three or four of the most impor- 
tant. Naturally, in a territory where the 
largest single industry is mining, there are 
many differences of opinion as to the most 
suitable laws applicable to mines and min- 
ing. The general mining law of the United 
States is in full force in this territory, but 
the need of amendments rendering the law 
better adapted to local conditions has been 
long felt. The new mining law was well 
drawn by Senator Roden, one of the ablest 
attorneys in interior Alaska, and is the re- 
sult of wide investigation, much experience 
in mining litigation, and consultation with 
many of the miners and prospectors them- 
selves. Certain of its comprehensive pro- 
visions will meet with some criticism, prob- 
ably, but as a whole it promises a large 
measure of relief. The experience of the 
next two years will suggest such further 
amendments as may be necessary. 

The new laws for the protection of the in- 
terests of laboring men are progressive, but 
not extremely radical. The eight-hour law 
for miners was made applicable only to 
workers in lode mines, although the bill as 
introduced included all classes of mining, 
placer as well as quartz. The bill as finally 
passed provided for eight hours of labor “‘at 
the face or other place or places where the 
work or labor to be done is actually per- 
formed.” Another important act affecting 
laborers is the employers’ liability law. 
This law, while being made applicable to all 
occupations in which mechanical appliances 
are used, was modeled closely after the Fed- 
eral act of 1908, which applies only to inter- 
state railroads. The new Alaska act abro- 
gates the fellow-servant rule of the common 
law, and contains a distinct modification of 
the contributory negligence plea. It pro- 
vides that contributory negligence of the 
employee shall not be a bar to suits for per- 
sonal damages where the employee’s negli- 
gence was slight and that of the employer 
gross in comparison; but that the damages 
shall be diminished by the jury in propor- 
tion to the amount of negligence attrib- 
utable to the employee. The third new law 
of vital interest to employers and employees 
alike is the one providing for the arbitration 
of labor disputes. This measure was care- 
fully drawn, in the light of the experience 
derived from other statutes elsewhere, and 
must be regarded as one of the most 
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progressive laws passed by the Legislature. 

The vital statistics law enacted by this 
new law-making body follows the pattern 
prescribed by the United States Census Bu- 
reau and approved by the Commission on 
Uniform State Laws. In view of the almost 
entire absence of vital records in Alaska, 
the new law is highly important. Several 
bills other than those mentioned particu- 
larly in this article were passed by the Leg- 
islature in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Uniform Laws Commission. 
Some of these were in the form of amend- 
ments to the civil and criminal codes of 
Alaska, affectin® court procedure and other 
matters. 

The new poll tax law is deserving of 
special mention because of the special object 
to which these taxes are to be applied. The 
object is the construction of highways—and 
that, after all, is the greatest single object 
to be accomplished in this great undevel- 
oped territory. While poll taxes are some- 
what old-fashioned and generally unpopular 
where they are still in force, it is believed 
that the new tax of four dollars per capita 
can be collected without much trouble—so 
universal is the demand for wagon roads. 

Of the eighty laws passed by the First 
Alaska Legislature (about thirty of these 
were amendments to the civil and criminal 
codes) the first to receive the votes of the 
two houses and the signature of the Gov- 
ernor was the act extending the elective 
franchise to women. I signed it without 
hesitation, and quite naturally the passage 
of this progressive measure was hailed with 
delight by women’s suffragist organizations 
everywhere. But no man or woman can 
correctly measure the importance of this 
first act of the Alaska Legislature until after 
the next general election. To my mind the 
extension of the franchise to women will 
prove itself an important measure if the 
women exercise the franchise. If they do 
not us¢ it, or if only a few of them use it, the 
measure might better never have been 
passed: we have a large enough inactive 
citizenship already—not only in Alaska, but 
in the States as well. Is it not enough to 
know that the popular vote in the general 
elections of 1912 was only a trifle larger than 
in the general elections 16 years before? 
There was no popular demand for women’s 
suffrage in Alaska, but since the ballot has 
been granted the women of Alaska, it is 
their duty to use it. 
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Of the wisdom of most of the laws enacted 
by the First Legislature there is, however, 
no question. We have an enormous terri- 
tory, with various and somewhat conflicting 
interests. Sometime the interests of suc- 
cessful home government will demand in- 
sistently that Alaska be divided. The 
Pacific coastal region has different resources 
and different needs than the great interior 
and Bering Sea country; and the two sec- 
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tions are already divided naturally by a 
great mountain barrier. Each successive 
legislature, in my opinion, will experience 
more acutely the need of separation. But 
the First Legislature has overcome all the 
natural obstacles in a remarkable degree, 
for the average intelligence and disinter- 
estedness of its members are unusual, and 
the first needs of the territory are general 
and not sectional. 


Song of the Homesteaders 


By ALICE DAY PRATT 


Serried and sharp is the region’s rim, 
Like Lunar cliffs, clear-cut and bold; 
Plains under quivering waves of heat, 
Plains under fierce untempered cold. 
Dreary the landscape—lichen-gray, 
Sage-brush and juniper miles on miles. 
Never a wood-bird whistles gay, 
Never a violet peeps and smiles. 
Coyote and jack-rabbit, wolf and owl, 
Prairie-dog, eagle, and ‘rattlesnake, 
Bones of the bison and starveling steer 
Season on season bleach and bake. 


Whirling dust-storm and shifting sand— 
This, oh this, is the Promised Land! 


Silvery, sinuous, ditch and flume 
Leading down, from the arid steep, 
Water of life to the land below— 

Virginal valleys rich and deep. 

Limitless orchards of peach and plum 
Checking the landscape east and west; 
Garden and vineyard and soft-eyed herds, 
And woolly flocks with abundance blest, 
Barn and haystack and bungalow, 

And blaze of flowers for the passerby, 
And soldierly rankings of poplar spires— 
Silhouette on the sunset sky. 


And sweet-breathed meadows—a billowy sea, 
This is the Country-that-Is-to-Be! 





s Pickett up in her arms, and tossed the screaming spinster over the gate 
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THE LONG CHANCE 


The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of The Adventures of Captain Scraggs 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


1s fur as it has gone* the story is as follows: 
Oliver Corblay, a “desert rat,’ which means 
wandering prospector seeking gold in the Ameri- 
an Southwest, takes an Eastern investor whom he 
calls “Boston” into the desert to look at a pros pect. 
Their guide is a Cahuilla Indian. On the way, a 
indstorm uncovers a rich pocket which Corblay 
out and names the “Baby Mine” in honor 

f the little one soon to be born to him at his home in 
San Bernardino. He loads his burros with the ore 
which ts his by discovery. In the absence of the 
Indian, “Boston” attacks Corblay, leaves him to 
death in the desert, and escapes with the gold. lis 
victim writes an imperishable message upon the lava- 
encrusted floor of the canyon: “Friend, look in my 
canteen and see that I get justice.” That message 
is destined to be delivered years afterward to Donna 
Corblay, the heroine of the Hat Ranch at San Pas- 
qual. Meanwhile Donna, bereaved of her mother, 
nds a loyal friend in Harley P. Hennage, the gam- 
bler, at once the best and the worst man in San Pas- 
qual. Hennage watches over the girl from the dis- 
reet distance at which he had long worshiped her 
mother. But one night Donna is attacked by hoboes, 
and young Bob McGraw, riding into town, spurs to 
her rescue. During the gun-play that ensues, Bob 
is seriously wounded. Donna, removing him -to 
the Hat Ranch, becomes his nurse. Cupid takes a 
hand in the game. Bob, convalescent, unfolds to 
his sweetheart a plan for conquering the desert with 
his irrigation scheme, “Donnaville,’ and goes to 





San Francisco fer financial backing from his father’ 
friend, Homer Dunstan, an attorney. Bob's scheme 
involves a clever, adroit, but honest, application of 
State laws by which he proposes to acquire vast lands 
and a valuable water-right, for philanthropic use. 
To do this he must outwit a clique of land-grabbers, 
with T. Morgan Carey as their chief conspirator. 
Bob gets fifty applicants for state lands and presents 
these applications for filing at the land office. He 
gains entrance ahead of the hour by pretending to 
be the emissary of Carey, the land-grabber, and his 
papers are properly entered and receipled for before 
Carey arrives. Bob gets away from Carey certain 
papers necessary to coniplete his filing and then in 

pudently vanishes by commandeering Carey's auto 
mobile. He had already wired Donna, at San Pa 

gual, to meet him at Bakersfield—cbject, matrimony. 
After a honeymoon in the Yosen:ite Valley, Donna 
returns to her work in San Pasqual, Bob disappears 


into the desert to hunt gold, and no one guesses thei 
secret except Hennage, who disapproves of “marryin’ 
ona shoe-string” but would like to have “shoved acros 

a stack o° chips for a weddin’ present.” Then sonre 

thing happens that shocks Donna and amaze 

Hennage—the San Pasqual stage is held up and the 
robber, escaping with several thousand dollars, loses 
his hat with the name “Robert McGraw” on the band. 
Hennage anonymously makes good the amount stolen, 
sends Donna a thousand dollars besides, and leaves 
town, meanwhile checkmating Carey's plans to 
prosecute Bob McGraw. 


THE DESERT INQUISITION 


T is one of the compensating laws of ex- 

istence that the crisis of human despair 

and grief is reached on the instant that 
the reason for it becomes apparent; there- 
after it occupies itself for a season in the 
gradual process of wearing itself out. Time 
is the great healer of human woe, and if in 
the darkness of despair one tiny ray of hope 
can filter through, an automatic rebound 
to the normal conditions of life quickly 
follows. The death of a loved one would 
not be endurable, were it not that Hope 
dares to reach beyond the grave. 


For three days following her discovery 
of Bob McGraw’s name written beneath the 
sweat-band of the outlaw’s hat, Donna 
Corblay lay on her bed at the Hat Ranch, 
battling with herself in an effort to refrain 
from thinking the terrible thoughts that 
persisted in obtruding themselves upon her 
tortured brain. For three days, and the 
greater portion of two nights, she had cried 
aloud to the four dumb walls of the Hat 
Ranch: 

“He didn’t do it. He couldn’t do it. 
My Bob couldn’t do such a thing. It’s 
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some terrible mistake. Oh, my husband! 
My dear, thoughtless, impulsive husband! 
Oh, Bob! Bob! Come back and face them 
and tell them you didn’t do it. Only tell 
me, and [ll believe you and stick by you 
through everything.” 

And then the horrible thought that he 
was guilty; that even now he was being 
hunted, hatless, hungry, weary and thirsty 

a pariah with every honest man’s hand 
raised against him—reminded her that the 
limit of her wretchedness lay, not in the 
fact that her faith in him had been shat- 
tered, but in the more appalling conscious- 
ness that he would not come back to her! 
Wild herald of woe and death he had flitted 
into her life—as carelessly as he came he 
had departed, and she knew he would not 
come back. 

Yes, Bob was too shrewd a man not to 
realize that in abandoning his hat he had 
left behind him the evidence that must send 
him to the penitentiary should he ever 
return to his old haunts in Inyo and Mono 
counties. He loved his liberty too well to 
sacrifice it, and he knew her code. It did 
not seem possible to Donna that he would 
have the audacity to face her again; so, 
man-like, he would not try. 

And then she would think of him as she 
had seen him that first night, leaning on 
Friar Tuck’s neck and gazing at her in the 
dim ghostly light of a green switch-lantern 
telling her with his eyes that he loved her. 
She recalled his little mocking inscrutable 
smile, the manhood that had won her to 
him when first they met, and against all 
this she remembered that she had presented 
him with the hat which the express messen- 
ger had showed her—she had seen him 
write his name in indelible pencil under the 
leathern sweat-band! 

She knew he had ridden north from San 
Pasqual the night before the hold-up—and 
thirty-five miles was as much as one small 
tough horse could do in the desert between 
the hour at which Bob had left her and his 
presumable arrival at Garlock, where he 
lay in wait for the stage. The automatic 
gun, the hat, the khaki clothing, the blue 
bandana handkerchief which the bandit 
had used for a mask, the fact that he was 
mounted—all had pointed to her husband 
as the bandit. But the description of the 
horse was at variance with the facts, and 
moreover—Donna thought of this on the 
third day—where had Bob gotten that rifle 


with which he killed the express messen- 
ger’s horse? 

He had had no rifle when he entered San 
Pasqual that first night, and he had had 
none when he left. The hardware store 
always closed at eight o’clock, and it had 
been ten o’clock when Bob left the Hat 
Ranch—so he could not have purchased 
a rifle in San Pasqual. He could not have 
gotten it in the desert between San Pasqual 
and Garlock, for in the desert men do not 
sell their guns, and if Bob had taken the gun 
by force from some lone prospector, news of 
his act would have drifted into San Pasqual 
next day. 

It was then that Donna ceased sobbing 
and commenced to think, for even if her 
head inclined her to weigh the evidence 
and render a verdict, her heart was too 
loyal to accept it. The memory of Bob 
McGraw was always with her—his humor- 
ous brown eyes, the swing to his big body 
as he walked beside her, his gentleness, his 
unfailing courtesy, his almost bombastic 
belief in himself—no, it was not possible 
that he could be a hypocrite. That per- 
verse streak in him, the heritage of his Irish 
forebears, would not have permitted him 
to run from the messenger. The man with 
courage enough to turn outlaw and rob a 
stage had courage enough to kill his man, 
and Bob McGraw would have fought it out 
in the open. He would never have taken 
to the shelter of a sand-dune and fired from 
ambush. Bob McGraw, having brains, 
would have killed the messenger and gone 
hack for his hat! He was too cunning a 
frontiersman to leave a trail like that 
behind him and it was no part of his nature 
to do a half-way job. Still, the man who 
had robbed that stage had had no hobbles 
on his courage. Why, if he—he must have 
had a reason for not caring to recover that 
hat— 
When the desert-bred think, they think 
quickly; their conclusions are logical. They 
always search for the reason. The man 
whose desperate courage hed been equal to 
that robbery—who had accomplished his 
task with the calm ease and urbanity which 
proclaimed him a finished product of his 
profession, should have argued the question 
with the messenger at greater length! He 


should have disputed with him possession of 


the hat, for in the desert a hat is more than 
a hat. It is a matter of life and death, and 
when the outlaw had abandoned his hat it 
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must have been because he knew where he 
could secure another before day should 
dawn and find him bareheaded in the open. 
Had Bob been the robber he would have 
remembered that his name was in the hat, 
and rescued it, even at the price of the 
express messenger’s life, for self-preserva- 
tion is ever the first law of nature. On the 
other hand, if the bandit had known that 
the name was in the hat 

The mistress of the Hat Ranch rose from 
her bed, while a wild hope beat in her 
breast and beamed in her tear-dimmed eyes. 
She went into the room where she kept her 
stock of hats and began a careful examina- 
tion of each hat. Nearly ail bore some 
insignia of ownership. Derby hats  in- 
variably carried the owner’s initials in 
fancy gilt letters pasted inside the crown, 
while others had the initials neatly punched 
in the sweat-band by a perforating machine. 
Half a dozen hats, apparently unbranded, 
had initials er names in full written in 
indelible pencil inside their sweat-bands. 

Donna, considered an authority on male 
headgear, was for the first time learning 
something of the habits of men—the too 
frequent necessity for quickly identifying 
one’s hat from a row of similar hats from 
the hat-hooks in crowded restaurants. 
Outwardly the hats of all mankind resemble 
‘ach other, and for the first time Donna 
ealized that it was the habit of men to mark 
hem. She pondered. 

“Now, here is a hat bearing the name of 
James Purdy. Suppose I should sell this 
hat to Dan Pennycook (unconsciously she 
mentioned Mr. Pennycook, who dared not 
buy a hat from her) and he should hold up 
the stage and have the hat shot off his head. 
The express messenger who picked it up 
would go looking for a man named James 
Purdy. Perhaps—” 

Donna sat down and commenced to 
laugh hysterically. She had just remem- 
bered that Bob McGraw had lost a hat the 
night he came to San Pasqual! 

Donna ceased laughing presently and 
commenced to cry again—with bitterness 
and shame at the thought of her disloyalty 
to her husband. Why, she hadn’t sold a 
hat like Bob’s for a year. He had lost his 
hat the night he saved her from the attack 
of the hobos, and somebody had picked it 
up. She remembered Bob’s complaint at 
the loss of his hat, because it was new and 
had cost him twenty dollars! Some one in 
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San Pasqual had found it, realized its value 
and decided to keep it. It followed, then, 
that the man who had found that hat the 
night Bob lost it had held up the stage at 
Garlock. And knowing of the name under 
the sweat-band (for evidently it was Bob’s 
habit to brand all of his hats thus) and 
realizing that the finding of the hat would 
divert suspicion from him, the outlaw had 
abandoned the hat without a fight! 

As Harley P. Hennage would have put it, 
the entire situation was now as clear as mud! 

“And to think that I even suspected him 
fora moment!” Donna wailed. ‘Oh, Bob, 
what will you think of me? I’m a bad, 
worthless, disloyal wife. Oh, Bob, I’m so 
sorry and ashamed!” 

She was, indeed. But sorrow and shame 
under such circumstances may exist, at the 
outset, for about ten minutes. The re- 
surgent wave of joy which her discovery 
induced quickly routed the last vestige of 
her distress, and womanlike her first im- 
pulse, as a wile, was to wreak summary 
vengeance on the man who had asserted 
that her husband had robbed the stage! The 
idea! She would ascertain the name of this 
passenger who declared that he had recog- 
nized the bandit as Bob McGraw, and forc¢ 
him to make a public apology 

No, she would not do that. To do so 


would be to presume that her Bob was not, 


like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion, and be- 
sides, it would spoil Harley P.’s little joke 
on San Pasqual. And there was really no 
danger of Bob’s arrest. The sheriff’s 
posse was trailing the other man out across 
the San Bernardino desert, while Bob, 
serenely unconscious of the furor created 
by the finding of his lost hat, was trudging 
through the range, miles to the north, 
headed east from Coso Springs with his two 
burros, circling across country to the Colo- 
rado desert and prospecting as he went. 
Her defense of him when he needed none 
would merely serve to invite the query: 
“Why are you so interested in him?” and 
until the day of Bob’s return, she did not 
wish toanswer “Because he is my husband.” 
No, it would be far better to sit calmly by 
and enjoy the industry of the man-hunters; 
then, when Bob returned, he would defend 
himself in his own vigorous fashion, much 
to the chagrin of his accusers and the con- 
sequent delight of Harley P. Hennage. 
Thinking of Mr. Hennage reminded her 
that he had sent a note by Sam Singer. 





In her distress she had forgotten about it 
until now; so, aiter bathing her eyes, she 
opened the envelope and acquainted her- 
self with its remarkable contents. 

Poor old Harley P.! She read the dis- 
tress between the lines of that kindly lie 
that he was in trouble and had to get out of 
San Pasqual—and as she fingered the little 
roll of bills she discovered no paradox in 
Harley P.’s hard face and still harder repu- 
tation and the oft-repeated biblical quota- 
tion that God makes man to His own image 
and likeness. 

A thousand dollars!) How well she knew 
why he had sent it! He feared that she, 
like him, would have to leave San Pasqual 
to avoid answering questions, and fearing 
that she was but indifferently equipped to 
face the world, he had refrained from asking 
questions. Instead he had equipped her, 
and in his unassuming way had departed 
without waiting for her thanks or leaving 
an address—infallible evidence that he de- 
sired neither her gratitude nor the return 
of the money. 

“Poor fellow!’ she murmured. “How 
terrible he’ll feel when he discovers it’s all 
a mistake. He’ll be ashamed to speak to 
me. Still, why should he feel chagrined 
at all? He hasn't said a word.” 

Foxy Mr. Hennage! It was quite true. 
He hadn’t said a word! Ah, money talks; 
despite his precautions, Harley P.’s thou- 
sand dollars were very eloquent. 

The next day Donna took up her life 
where it had left off. She had scarcely 
cached Harley P.’s thousand dollars in her 
private compartment in the eating-house 
safe when the irrepressible Miss Molly 
Pickett dropped in to express her sympathy 
at Donna’s three-day illness, casually men- 
tioned the stage robbery, the name in the 
hat and the sudden exit from San Pasqual 
of Harley P. Hennage. Incidentally she 
mentioned the fact that Mr. Hennage had 
once presented her with an order for a 
registered letter for a man by the name of 
Robert McGraw, and taking into considera- 
tion this fact and the further fact that birds 
of a feather always flock together, Miss 
Pickett opined that the hold-up man was 
doubtless a bosom friend of Mr. Hennage. 

A hearty dinner the evening before, and 
twelve hours of uninterrupted slumber, had 
driven from Donna’s face every trace of her 
three days of purgatory. She was alert, 
smiling and happy; and able to cross swords 
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with Miss Pickett with something more 
than a gossamer hope of foiling her. She 


discussed the affair so calmly and with such 
apparent interest that Miss Pickett was 
completely mystified, and in a last desperate 
effort to satiate her curiosity she cast aside 
all pretense and came boldly into the open. 

“Folks do say, Donna, that the man who 
was shot saving you from those tramps and 
was nursed at the Hat Ranch is the same 
man that held up the stage.” 

“Indeed! Miss Pickett, folks don’t know 
what they are talking about. Have you 
asked Doctor Taylor?” 

Miss Pickett commenced to spar. As a 
matter of fact she had asked Doc Taylor, 
and been informed that his late patient 
responded to the name of Roland McGuire. 
But there was a hang-dog look in the 
doctor’s eyes which had not escaped Miss . 
Pickett, and intuitively she knew that the 
worthy medico had lied. Donna’s question 
convinced her that she was not mistaken. 
Her bright little eyes gleamed archly. 

“Why, we never did learn who it was that 
saved you, Donna. Is it a secret?” 

“Why, no.” 

Miss Pickett waited in agony for ten 
seconds, but Donna, having replied fully 
to her query, volunteered no further in- 
formation. In desperation the post-mistress 
demanded: 

“Well, then, why do you keep it to your- 
self?” 

“Ts that any of your business, Miss 
Pickett?” 

“No, of course not. 

“Well?” 

Miss Pickett was non-plussed, but only 
for an instant. Like all old maids when 
bested in a battle of wits by an opponent of 
their own sex, younger, more attractive and 
known to be popular with the males of 
their acquaintance, Miss Pickett was quick 
to take the high ground of a tactful con- 
sideration of circumstances which Donna 
apparently had overlooked; circumstances 
which, while savoring slightly of girlish 
indiscretion, might, nevertheless, be con- 
strued as a distinct slip from virtue. An 
attack, whether by innuendo or direct 
assertion, on a sister’s virtue is ever the 
first weapon of a mean and disappointed 
woman, and having no other charms to 
speak of, Miss Pickett chose to assume that 
of superior virtue; so, with the subtle sting 
of her species, she sunk her poison home. 


But then— 
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“Well, Donna, if you won’t protect your 
own good name, I’m sure you shouldn’t be 
surprised if your friends endeavor to pro- 
tect it for you. Everybody in town knows 
you kept that man at your home for a 
month—’”’ 

“T haven’t denied it, or attempted to 
conceal the fact. In what manner does that 
reflect on my good name, Miss Pickett?” 

“Well, folks will talk—you know that.” 

“Of course I know they will. That’s 
their privilege, Miss Pickett, and I’m not at 
all interested, I assure you.” She smiled 
patronizingly at the postmistress. ‘* When 
| want somebody to protect my good name, 
Miss Pickett, Vil send for a man. Until 
then you may consider yourself relieved of 
the task.” 

“Well, when people know you’ve kept a 
desperate character 

“Who knows it, Miss Pickett? Do you?” 

Miss Pickett was forced to acknowledge 
that she did not, and under a hot volley 
of questions from Donna admitted further 
that not a soul in San Pasqual had even 
hinted to her of suchacontingency. Too late 
the spinster realized that she had, figuratively 
speaking, placed all of her eggs in one bucket 
and scrambled them. 

Donna realized it too. For the first time 
in her life she was angry, although not for 
worlds would she permit Miss Pickett to 
realize it. She had the postmistress on the 
defensive now, and she was determined to 
keep her there; so, in calm gentle com- 
miserating tones Donna read the riot act 
to the embarrassed Mentally, 
morally, physically and socially, she was 
Miss Pickett’s superior and Miss Pickett 
knew this; her instinctive knowledge of it 
placed her at a disadvantage and forced 
her to listen to a few elegantly worded re- 
marks on charity, the folly of playing the 
part of guardian of a sister’s morals and the 
innate nastiness of throwing mud. It was 
a rare grueling that Donna gave Miss 
Pickett; the pity of it was that Mr. Hen- 
nage could not have been there to listen 
to it. 

The postmistress was confounded. She 
could think of nothing to say in reply until 
the right moment for saying it had fled; and 
her pride forbade her acknowledging defeat 
by tossing her head and walking out with a 
grand air of injured innocence. In the end 
she lost her composure entirely, for while 
Donna’s remarks had seemed designed for 


gossip. 
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the “folks” whom Miss Pickett seemed to 
fear might “talk,” the latter knew that in 
reality they were directed at her. 

To be forced to listen to an almost 
motherly castigation from Donna Corblay 
was too great a tax upon Miss Pickett’s 
limited powers of endurance. She flew into 
a rage, all the more pitiful because it was 
impotent, murmured something about the 
ingratitude of some people—“‘ not mentionin’ 
any names, but not exceptin’ present com- 
pany,” and swept out of the eating-house; 
not, however, until she had commenced to 
cry, thus acknowledging her defeat and 
humiliation and presenting to San Pasqual 
that meanest of all mean sights, a mean old 
maid, in a rage, weeping until her eyes and 
nose are red. 

In the afternoon Donna had a visit from 
a Wells Fargo & Company detective. He 
was a large fatherly person, who might 
have had girls of his own as old as Donna, 
and he stated his mission without embar- 
rassment of preliminary verbal skirmishing. 
“From various sources around town, Miss 
Corblay, I gather that it is quite possible 
you are acquainted with the man McGraw 
who is suspected of the recent stage rob- 
bery at Garlock.” 

Donna admitted, smiling, that it 
quite possible. 

“Have you any objection to telling me all 


Was 


you know about him?” 


“Not the slightest. It is your business 
to investigate this matter, and I have re- 
frained from telling others whose business 
it isnot. If I have your word of honor that 
what I tell you is for the company you 
represent and not for the gossips of San 
Pasqual, I can save you time and trouble 
and expense.” 

“Thank you. It is a rare pleasure, I 
assure you, Miss Corblay, for a man in my 
line of work to receive such a prompt, 
courteous and businesslike answer from a 
woman. You have my word that any- 
thing you tell me is in confidence.” 

“Did Miss Pickett send you here?” 

“Tndirectly. She gave some information 
to our express messenger who in turn gave 
it to me. I might add that the interest of 
our messenger ceased when I took up this 
case.” 

“Very well” replied Donna, and proceeded 
to tell him, with infinite detail, everything 
she knew concerning Bob McGraw, except- 
ing the fact that he was her husband. In 
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five minutes she had tightened the web of 
circumstantial evidence around him, and 
then unloosened it, and at the finish 6f her 
recital the detective had no questions to ask. 
He held out his hand and shook hers warmly. 

‘IT think you have solved this case for 
me, Miss Corblay. However, there is one 
matter that will be hard to overcome, and 
that is the identification of McGraw by the 
passenger, Carey.” 

“Who?” 

“A passenger. His name is T. Morgan 
Carey, of Los Angeles. He is rather promi- 
nent in business circles—a pretty sane, 
careful man, and his testimony would have 
considerable evidence with a jury.” 

“Find out from the messenger if Carey 
identified Bob—I mean Mr. McGraw (the 
detective smiled slightly) before the mes- 
senger gave chase to the hold-up man, or 
after he returned with the hat. If the 
latter, I can explode his testimony. I hap- 
pen to know that Mr. Carey is a business 
rival of Mr. McGraw’s and very unfriendly 
to him. It would be to Carey’s great 
financial advantage to see Bob (again the 
detective smiled) in jail. Then ask your 
agent at Keeler to make inquiry and learn 
if a tall young man with auburn hair didn’t 
ride into town the day following the hold-up, 
mounted on a roan horse. If he sold the 
horse, saddle purchased two 
burros and outfitted in Keeler for a pros- 
pecting trip, that man was Mr. Robert 
McGraw and he didn’t arrive bareheaded. 
[ think you'll discover that you’re following 
a false lead.” 

The detective could guess a thing or two; 
otherwise he would not have been a de- 
tective. He guessed something of Donna’s 
more than friendly interest in the man he 
was after; an interest which he felt to be 
greater than a mere feeling of gratitude for 
what McGraw had saved her from, and 
his sympathies were with her. She had 
been “open and above board with him” and 
he appreciated the embarrassment that 
might attend should the matter be given 
publicity. 

“Whatever I discover will not be 
public, Miss Corblay. Thank you.” 

He lifted his hat and walked out, while 
Donna, selecting one of the late magazines 
from the news-stand, sat down and read 
for the rest of the afternoon. 

Eight days passed before the detective 
appeared again at the counter. 





and spurs, 


made 
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“Miss Corblay,” he reported smiling, 
“you're a better detective than I. McGraw 
didn’t do the job—that is, your—Bob. But 
some other McGraw did. The fact is, he’s 
sent back the money he lifted from the 
company and the passengers. At least, a 
number of them have reported the return 
of their cash. Here’s a note the agent here 
received a little while ago.” 

He passed a type-written sheet across the 
counter to her. Donna read it carefully. 

“The plot thickens. However, this is 
only added proof that my line of reasoning 
is correct. This line, ‘I didn’t have no 
business to do it in the first place,’ clinches 
the testimony. The Robert McGraw of my 
acquaintance never uses double negatives.” 

‘And he couldn’t have arrived in Gold- 
field with a burro train in less than six 
weeks. You say this man uses double nega- 
tives. There’s a clue. Who, among your 
acquaintances, Miss Corblay, uses double - 
negatives?” 

“Every soul with the exception of Mr. 
McGraw” replied Donna. “Following a 
clue like that in San Pasqual would be like 
looking for a needle in a haystack. But I 
think I could name the man who wrote 
that note.” 

“Who is he?” 

Donna _ favored 
mocking little smile. 

*He’s a friend of mine” she said, “and I 
never go back on a friend.” 


the detective with a 


“Well,” he replied jokingly, “I can’t 
imagine a friend going back on you. How- 


ever, Ill not be curious about this chap. 
Ile appears contrite, and the incident is 
sut all the same, this is one of the 
queerest cases I’ve had in all my experi- 
ence,” and he went out, still puzzled. 


closed. 


Thanksgiving came and went, and with 
the approach of Christmas came the knowl- 
edge to Donna that her tour of duty behind 
the cash-counter of the eating-house was 
rapidly drawing to a close—for the very 
sweetest reason in all this sad old world; a 
reason as yet apparent to no one in San 
Pasqual but Donna herself; a very tiny 
reason against whose coming Donna had 
commenced to plan and sew in the lonely 
hours of her vigil at the Hat Ranch, waiting 
for Bob to come back, that she might im- 
part to him the secret. Yes, indeed, a most 
valid reason. Donna hoped it would be a 
man-baby, with wavy auburn hair like Bob’s. 
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On the first of February she gave notice 
of her intention to resign her position on the 
first of the following month. Bob had left 
with her a hundred and fifty dollars, the 
balance of her little capital having been 
expended during their honeymoon trip and 
in outfitting Bob for his trip into the desert, 
and but for the fact that the thousand 
dollars so thoughtfully provided by Harley 
P. was still in the eating-house safe, Donna 
would have been placed in a most embarras- 
sing position. With the knowledge that she 
had ample funds with which to maintain 
herself and her dependents at the Hat 
Ranch until the birth of her child, however, 
Donna decided to remove herself from the 
prying gaze of the San Pasqualians by re- 
signing her position. The fact that her 
marriage to Bob was not known in the little 
town was now an added embarrassment, 
and the necessity of conveying to the world 
the news that she had been married since 
October was imperative. She decided to go 
up to Bakersfield, visit the city hall and 
request the clerk who had issued the license 
to Bob and herself to give the news of its 
issuance to the papers. She was aware 
that Bob knew this clerk and for that reason 
they had been enabled to keep the matter 
secret. 

But the news that Donna Corblay had 
resigned the best position obtainable for a 
woman in San Pasqual—and that, without 
assigning any reason for her extraordinary 
action—spread quickly, and Mrs. Penny- 
cook, with envious eyes on the position for 
her eldest daughter, visited the hotel mana- 
ger and tried her persuasive personality to 
that end. 

After that visit, there was no need for 
explanation. Mrs. Pennycook, with horri- 
fied mein and many repetitions of “* But for 
heaven’s sake don’t mention my name,” 
furnished the explanation—and to a lady 
of Mrs. Pennycook’s large experience in mat- 
ters of maternity, there was no heretic in 
San Pasqual who doubted the authenticity 
of her verdict. 

Of the whisperings, the interchange of 
gossip and eager speculation as to the 
identity of the man in the case, the haughty 
stare of the women and the covert smiles 
of the men, Donna was not long kept in 
ignorance. On the fifteenth of the month 
the manager came to her, announced that 
he had already been fortunate enough to 
secure her successor, paid her a full month’s 
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salary, and with a few perfunctory remarks 
touching on his regret at losing her services, 
indicated that she might forthwith retire 
to that seclusion which awaited her at the 
Hat Ranch. Donna, proud, scornful, un- 
afraid in the knowledge that she was an 
honorable wife, deemed it beneath her 
dignity to reply. She removed her little 
capital from the safe, balanced her cash 
and walked out of the eating-house for- 
CVE. 

She had come to the parting of the ways. 
Her condition demanded the immediate 
presence of her husband, notwithstanding 
the fact that to call him in from his wan- 
derings now might mean the abandonment 
of his great dreams of Donnaville. All her 
life she had needed a protector; more than 
ever she needed one now, and she was 
torn between a desire for the comfort of 
his presence and an equal desire to sacri- 
fice that comfort to his great work, by re- 
fraining from sending Sam Singer into the 
desert with a message to him. She knew 
she could send Sam over the Santa Fe to 
Danby, and in the miner’s outfitting store 
there Sam would be directed to the coun- 
try where Bob’s claims lay. For two days 
she wrestled with this problem, deciding 
finally to prove herself worthy of him and 
face the issue alone. 

. But the time had come when San Pas- 
qual, representing Society, must be ac- 
corded the right which Society very justly 
demands—the right to know whether its 
members are conforming to all of the law, 
moral and legal. Donna realized that her 
silence in the matter of her marriage had 
placed her in an unenviable light, and while 
she was striving to formulate a plan to 
make the announcement gracefully, Mrs. 
Pennycook, emboldened by the absence 
of Harley P. Hennage, gathered about her 
a committee of five other ladies and 
swooped down on the Hat Ranch. 

Donna was standing at her front gate 
when this purity squad approached. She 
guessed their mission instantly, and wel 
comed it. Whether gracefully or un- 
gracefully, the matter would soon be over 
now, and it pleased her a little to note 
that all six ladies were leading matrons 
of the little town. Each member of Mrs. 
Pennycook’s committee reflected in_ her 
face mingled sadness, embarrassment and 
curiosity. For three of them Donna felt 
a genuine regard; she realized that their 
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visit was actuated by a desire to help her, 
if she required help, to lend her their 
moral support in the face of suspicion, 
whether just or otherwise. The other 
three, including Mrs. Pennycook, Donna 
knew for that detestable type of woman- 
kind best known and described as “catty.” 
Some one of these three who knew would 
fire the first gan in this most embarrassing 
campaign, and in order to nullify their 
fire as much as possible, Donna decided 
not to wait for that opening broadside, 
but to sweep them off their feet by a wave 
of candor and frankness, leaving them 
stunned with surprise and ashamed of 
their own suspicions. 

Upon its arrival, therefore, Donna greeted 
the delegation cordially, receiving an equally 
cordial return of the greeting from all 
except Mrs. Pennycook, who swept into 
the Hat Ranch in dignified silence, head 
up and nose in the air, after the manner 
of one who scents a moral stench and is 
resolved to eradicate it at all hazard. 

“This 7s an unexpected pleasure” Donna 
said hospitably. “Do come in out of this 
dreadful heat. [ve just finished baking 
a lovely layer cake and you’re all just in 
time to sample my cooking. IT'll have 
Soft Wind make some lemonade. We 
scarcely require ice here, the water from 
my artesian well is so remarkably cool.” 

Graciously she herded them all into the 
shady patio, brought out chairs and _ or- 
dered Soft Wiad to prepare a huge pitcher 
of lemonade, while she herself carricd out 
a small table, spread a tablecloth over it 
and crowned it with a layer cake, seven 
plates, and th: 

The delegation squirmed uneasily. The 
cordiality of this reception and Donna’s 
apparent pleasure at the visit, together 
with her total lack of embarrassment, 
placed the ladies at a decided disadvantage. 
Even Mrs. Pennycook found it a tax on 
her ingenuity to solve tactfuily the problem 
of accepting Donna’s layer cake and cool 
lemonade in one breath and questioning 
her morals in the other—if this phrase- 
ology may be employed to designate the 
problem without casting opprobrium on 
Mrs. Pennycook’s table manners. 

There was a silence as Donna poured 
the lemonade and helped each visitor to 
a section ofthe layer cake. When she had 
finished, however, she leaned her elbows 
on the little table, gazed calmly and a 
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little roguishly at each guest in turn, and 
stole their thunder with a single question: 

“How did you all discover that I am 
married?” 

The silence was painful, until Mrs. 
Pennycook choked on a cake crumb. It 
was a question none of them could answer, 
and this very fact made the silence more 


appalling! Even Mrs. Pennycook, who 
had organized the expedition, blushed. 
Finally she stammered: 

“We—we—well, to tell the truth, we 


” 


hadn’t heard. 

Donna’s eyes were wide with simulated 
amazement. 

“You hadn’t heard?” 

“No” snapped Mrs. Pennycook, quick 
to see her opening, “but we were all hoping 
to hear—for your sake.” 

“But you guessed something when I 
resigned my position at the eating-house:” 

Donna could scarce restrain a smile as 
she saw the with which Mrs. 
Pennycook showed in her true colors by 
walking blindly into this verbal trap. A 
sardonic smile f:ickered across her 
stern features. 

“We didn’t suspect. Everybody in town 

knew. And, not to beat about the bush, 
Miss Corblay, we came here today to find 
out. We're old enough to be your mother 
and we have daughters of our own, and in 
a certain sense, havin’ known you from a 
baby, we felt sort o’ responsible-like.” 
“Ah, I Donna almost. breathed. 
You were suspicious-like.” 
Two of the committee showed signs of 
inward disturbance, but, having fixed 
bayonets, Mrs. Pennycook was now pre- 
pared to charge. 

“We came to find out if you’re an hon- 
orable married woman, or—” 

“Quite right, Mrs. Pennycook. That 
is information which you, and in fact every 
person in San Pasqual, is entitled to know. 
I am an honorable married woman. I was 
married in Bakersficld on the seventeenth 
day of last October.” 

“Well, then, where’s your husband?” 

“That is a question which you are not 
privileged to ask, Mrs. Pennycook. How- 
ever, [ will answer it. My husband is 
about his lawful business somewhere in 
the Colorado desert.” 

“Who is this man?” 

“My  husband’s name is 
McGraw.” 
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Six separate and distinct gasps greeted 
this announcement extraordinary. A tear 
trembled on the eyelid of one of the ladies 
of whom Donna was really fond and whom 
she had reason to believe was fond of her. 

“Well, dearie” replied Mrs. Pennycook 
unctiously, “it’s kind o’ hard-like to tell 
whether, in your present—er—delicate con- 
dition, you’re better off unmarried-like, 
or the wife of a man accused of holdin’ up 
a stage at Garlock.” 

“Tt is embarrassing, isn’t it?’ Donna 
laughed. She was not in the least angry 
with Mrs. Pennycook. In fact, the gossip 
amused her very much, and in the knowl- 
edge of the day of reckoning coming to 
Mrs. Pennycook she could afford to laugh. 
“What does Dan think about it?” 

‘Mr. Pennycook, if you please” corrected 
his wife. ‘We will not mention his name 
in this matter.” 

“Well, then, what do you think of it, 
Mrs. Pennycook?” 

“To be perfectly frank-like, an’ not 
meanin’ any offense, I think, Miss Corblay, 
that you drove your pigs to a mighty poor 
market.” 

“Tt does look that way” Donna ac- 
quiesced good-naturedly. ‘Vl admit that 
appearances are against my husband. 
However, since I know that the charge is 
ridiculous, I shall not dishonor him by 
making a defense where none is necessary. 
He will be in San Pasqual about the first 
of April, Mrs. Pennycook, and if at that 
time you desire to learn the circumstances, 
he will be charmed, I know, to relate them 
to you.” 

“T am not interested” retorted the gossip. 

“Judging by this unexpected visit and 
your pointed remarks, dear Mrs. Penny- 
cook, I think I might be pardoned for pre- 
suming that you were.” 

Mrs. Pennycook made no reply, for 
obvious reasons. The sortie for informa- 
tion had been too successful to please her, 
and in Donna’s present mood the elder 
woman knew that she would fare but 
poorly in a battle of wits.. Indced, she 
already stood in a most unenviable position 
in San Pasqual society, as the leader of 
an unwarranted attack against a virtuous 
woman, and her busy brain was already 
at work, mending her fences. In the inter- 
view with Donna she had expected tears 
and anguish. Instead she had been’ met 
with smiles and good-natured raillery; and 
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she had an uncomfortable feeling that her 
fellow committeewomen were already en- 
raged at her and preparing to turn against 
her. She drank her lemonade hastily and 
explained that their visit had been for the 
purpose of setting at rest certain unpleas- 
ant rumors in San Pasqual, wherein Donna’s 
reputation had suffered. If the rumors 
had proved to be without foundation they 
would have felt it their business to nip the 
scandal in the bud. If, on the contrary, 
the rumors were based on truth, they had 
planned to give her a Christian helping 
hand toward regeneration. 

“Tf am very glad you did me the honor 
to call” Donna told the committee. “I 
had kept my marriage secret, for reason 
of my own, and I am glad now that my 
friends will brand these rumors as ma- 
licious and untrue.” 

The committee left in almost as deep 
sorrow as it had come. Donna walked 
with them to the front gate, and at part- 
ing two of the women kissed her, whisper- 
ing hurried words of faith in her, and from 
the bottom of their truly generous womanly 
souls they meant it. Donna knew they 
did, and was deeply grateful. In the case 
of Mrs. Pennycook, however, she had no 
such illusion. She knew that disappointed 
vengeance had served to sharpen Mrs. 
Pennycook’s unaccountable and unnat- 
ural dislike for her, and it was with secret 
relief that she watched the members of 
the committee on social purity return to 
their respective homes. 

The following morning Mrs. Pennycook 
departed on a journey to Bakersfield, the 
county-seat. Here she invaded the mar- 
riage license bureau and requested an in- 
spection of the record of the marriage 
license issued to Robert McGraw and 
Donna Corblay on October seventeenth. 

To Mrs. Pennycook’s profound satis- 
faction there was no record of such a li- 
cense available. Business in the mar- 
riage bureau was dull that day, and the 
license clerk turned over to Mrs. Penny- 
cook the bound book of affidavit blanks, 
which constitutes the record of the county 
clerk’s office and from which the deputy 
clerk fills in the marriage license when he 
issues it. She searched through the rec- 
ords from August up to that very day 
searched painstakingly and thrice in suc- 
cession, while the deputy Icoked on cov- 
ertly from a nearby desk and smiled at her 
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activities. He might have informed Mrs. 
Pennycook that the record of the issuance 
of a license to his friend Bob McGraw and 
Donna Corblay could be found in the back 
of the book, where it would not be dis- 
covered by the newspaper reporters who 
came each day to make notations of the 
licenses issued. It is an old trick, this; 
to fill in the affidavit blank toward the back 
of the book, where the record will not be 
reached in the regular course of business 
until a year or more shall have elapsed. 
The deputy county clerk was a friend of 
Bob McGraw’s and as he had promised 
not to give him away, he would keep his 
word; so he snickered to himself and won- 
dered if this acidulous lady could, by any 
chance, be McGraw’s mother-in-law. If 
so, he felt sorry for McGraw. He sniffed 
a quick divorce. 

Mrs. Pennycook could not find the rec- 
ord she sought, and demanded further 
information. The clerk informed — her 
gravely that, aside from personal experi- 
ence, all the information on marriages in 
Kern county was contained in the book 
before her; so Mrs. Pennycook returned to 
San Pasqual, vindicated in the eyes of the 
committee on individual morals. 

The following day Mrs. Pennycook 
called a meeting in her front parlor, and 
to the credit of San Pasqual’s womanhood 
be it said that two of the committee failed 
to respond. However, Miss Molly Pickett 
volunteered to enlist for the cause, and a 


quorum being present Mrs. Pennycook 
announced that Donna Corblay’s  state- 
ment that she was a wife had not been 


substantiated by the records of the county 
clerk’s office. Having examined the rec- 
ords personally, Mrs. Pennycook felt safe 
in assuming responsibility for the state- 
ment that Donna Corblay was not married, 
despite her claims to the contrary. 

“Then,” murmured Miss Pickett sadly, 
“she is not an honest woman!” 

“Decidedly not.” 

“T expected this—for years” Miss Pickett 
continued, and wiped away a furtive tear. 
“Poor girl. After all, we shouldn’t be sur- 
prised. I’m afraid she comes by it naturally. 
There was a mystery about her mother.” 

“Well, there’s no mystery about Donna”’ 
retorted Mrs. Pennycook triumphantly. 
“She’s a disgrace to the community.” 

“What can be done about it?” one ‘of 
the committee inquired. 
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“T believe,” another volunteered, ‘“‘that 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles they 
have homes for unfortunate girls. If we 
can induce her to go to one of these insti- 
tutions, it seems to me it is our duty to 
do so.” 

“T wash my hands of the whole affair” 
protested Mrs. Pennycook. “I went down 
there, as you all know, an’ did all the talk- 
ing and acted sympathetic-like, an’ got 
insulted for my pains. T’ll not go again.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t approach the sub- 
ject just right, Mrs. Pennycook—not mean- 
in’ any but you know Donna’s 
one of the high an’ mighty kind, an’ you 
an’ her ain’t been any too friendly. I think, 
maybe, if J was to talk to her, now 

“T’m sure you’re welcome, Miss Pickett. 
Somebody ought to reason with her like 
before the thing gets too public, an’ I 
don’t to have the right influence 
with the girl.” 

“Tl go call on her, if one or two others 
will go with me” Miss Pickett volunteered. 
She omitted to mention the fact that com- 
pany or no company, she would not have 
missed the opportunity of taunting Donna 
for a farm. However, two other ladies 
decided to go with Miss Pickett, and forth- 
with the three set out for the Hat Ranch. 

There was no layer cake and lemonade 
reception awaiting éiem at the Hat Ranch. 
Donna, upon being informed by Soft Wind 
that three ladies desired to interview her, 
met the delegation in her kitchen, which 
they had entered uninvited. She surveyed 
the nervous trio coldly. 

“Ts this another investigating commit- 
tee?” she demanded bluntly. 

“Well, in the fact that there 
never was any marriage license issued to 
you an’ that—that stage-robber 

“Miss Pickett—and you other two shin- 
ing examples of Christian charity! Please 
leave my home at once. Do you hear? 
At once! I have no- explanations — or 
apologies to make, and if I had I would 
not make them to a soul in San Pasqual. 
Leave my home instantly.” 

The three ladies stood up. Two of 
them scurried toward the door, but Miss 
Pickett lingered, showing a disposition to 
argue the question. She had “walled” 
her eyes and pulled her mouth down in the 
most approved facial expression of one who, 
proffering help to the unfortunate, realizes 
that ingratitude is to be her portion. 
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Through the aboriginal brain of Soft 
Wind, however, some hint of the situation 
had by this time managed to sift. The 
presence of two delegations of female 
visitors in one week was unprecedented; 
and in her slow dumb way she realized that 
the condition of her mistress was probably 
being questioned by these white women. 

Now, Soft Wind had been Donna’s nurse, 
and since the squaw was untroubled by the 
finer question of morality in a lady (the 
mere trifle of a marriage license had been 
no bar to her own primitive alliance with 
Sam Singer) it irked her to stand idly by 
while these white women offered insult to 
her adored one. She could not understand 
what was being said (Donna always spoke 
to her in the language of her tribe, a 
language learned in her babyhood from Soft 
Wind herself) but she did know by the pale 
face and flashing eyes that Donna was 
angry. 

“IT came to tell—’’ began Miss Pickett. 

Donna pointed toward the door. ‘Go” 
she commanded. 

Still Miss Pickett lingered; so Soft Wind, 
whose forty years of life had been spent in 
arduous toil that had made her muscles as 
hard and firm as those of most men, picked 
Miss Pickett up in her arms, carried her 
out kicking and screaming and tossed the 
spinster incontinently over the gate. Sam 
Singer saw the exit and favored his squaw 
with the first grunt of approval in many 
years. Donna, after first ascertaining that 
Miss Pickett had lit in the sand and was 
uninjured, leaned over the gate and almost 
laughed herself into hysterics. 

That was the last effort made to reform 
Donna Corblay. In a covert way Miss 
Pickett and Mrs. Pennycook conspired to 
publicly disgrace her and, branded as a 
scarlet woman, drive her out of San Pasqual, 
if possible. Donna had declared war, and 
they were prepared to accept the challenge. 


Borax O’Rourke, with six months’ wages 
coming to him from his chosen occupation 
of skinning mules up Keeler way, had been 

ighing for the delights of San Pasqual and 
an opportunity to spend his money after 
the fashion of the country. This was not 
possible in Keeler—at least net on the 
extravagant scale which obtained regularly 
in San Pasqual; hence, when he learned 
juite by chance that Harley P. Hennage 
was no longer in that thriving hive of desert 
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iniquity, Borax commenced to pine for 
some society more ameliorating than that 
of twelve mules driven with a jerk-line. 
In a word, Mr. O’Rourke decided to quit 
his job, go down to San Pasqual and cnter 
upon a butterfly existence until his six 
months’ pay should be dissipated. 

Accordingiy borax O’Rourke descended, 
via the stage line, on San Pasqual. He 
heralded his arrival and his intentions by 
inviting San Pasqual to drink with him, and 
after visiting each of its many saloons and 
spending impartially the while, he decided 
along toward dusk, that he had partaken of 
sufficient squirrel whisky to give him an 
appetite for his dinner, and forthwith shaped 
his somewhat faltering course for the 
eating-house. 

Here he discovered that Donna Corblay 
was no longer employed at the cashier’s 
counter—which disappointed him. He ate 
his dinner in silence, and upon his return 
to the Silver Dollar saloon he was informed, 
with many a low jest and rude gufiaw, the 
reason for his disappointment. Whereat he 
laughed himself. 

Now, Borax O’Rourke, while a low, vul- 
gar, border ruffian, had what even the 
lowest of his kind generally appear to 
possess: a lingering sense of respect for a 
good woman. Until the night of the attack 
upon her by the hoboes in the railroad yard, 
he had never dared to presume to the extent 
of speaking to Donna Corblay, even when 
paying for his meals, although the democ- 
racy of San Pasqual would not have con- 
strued speech at such a time as a breach of 
convention. For there were no angels in 
San Pasqual; the town was merely sunk in 
a moral lethargy, and the line of demarca- 
tion in matters of rectitude was drawn 
between those who stole and had killed 
their man, and those who had not. All the 
lesser sins were looked vpon tolerantly as 
indigenous to the soil, and as Borax 
O’Rourke had never been accused of theft 
and had never killed his man (he had been 
in two arguments, however, and had winged 
his man both times, the winger and the 
wingee subsequently shaking hands and 
declaring a truce), he was not considered 
beyond the pale. Had he spoken to Donna 
she readily would have comprehended that 
he merely desired to be neighborly; she 
would have inquired the latest news from 
the borax works at Keeler and doubtless 
would have sold him a hat. 
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Nevertheless, for a long time, Borax 
O’Rourke had nursed a secret passion for 
the eating-house cashier, a passion that 
never could have been dignified by the 
term “love” (Borax was not equal to that) 
but rather an animal-like desire for pos- 
There was considerable of the 
abysmal brute in Borax. He would have 
been voted quite a Lochinvar in the days 
when men procured their wives by right 
of discovery and the ability to retain pos- 
session, and had he dared, he would have 
made love to Donna in his bearlike way. 
Hence, as in the case of all pure women in 
frontier towns, where rough men foregather, 
Donna’s easily discernible purity had been 
her most salient protection, and beyond 
such bulwarks Borax O’Rourke had never 
dared to venture. 

It had been a shock, therefore, to Mr. 
O’Rourke, when he discovered her that 
August night, crying over a stranger and 
kissing him. Borax himself was not a bad- 
looking fellow, in a rough out-o’-doors sort 
of way, and while he had not been privi- 
leged to a close scrutiny of the man whom 
Donna had kissed, still he believed him to 
be a rough-and-ready individual like himself, 
and quite naturally the thought occurred to 
Borax that he, too, might not have been 
unwelcome, had he but possessed sufficient 
courage to make a cautious advance. 

He was confirmed in this thought now 
at the news which he heard upon the first 
night of his return to San Pasqual, and with 
the thought that he had been worshiping 
an idol with feet of clay, Mr. O’Rourke 
cursed himself for an unmitigated jackass 
in thus leaving to some other roving rascal 
the prize which he had so earnestly desired 
for himself. With the receipt of the in- 
formation about Donna, Mr. O’Rourke 
unconsciously felt himself instantly on the 
same social level with her, and since con- 
vention was something alien to his soul, and 
possession his sole inspiration, he decided 
that he could make his advances now in 
full confidence that he might be successful; 
and if not, there would be no necessity for 
feeling sheepish over his rebuff. 

“T’ll ask her to marry me, an’ damn the 
odds” he decided. ‘‘There’s worse places 
than the Hat Ranch to live in, with a few 
dollars always comin’ in. She’ll be glad 
enough of the offer, like as not—considerin’ 
the circumstances, an’ she can send the kid 
to an orphan asylum.” 
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By morning this crafty idea had taken 
full possession of Borax, so after fortifying 
himself with a half dozen drinks, he set 
forth for the Hat Ranch. Also, under the 
influence of the liquor and his overweening 
pride in his bright idea, he had taken pains 
to announce his destination and the object 
of his visit. A crowd of male observers 
stood on the porch of the Silver Dollar 
saloon and watched him depart, the while 
they spurred him on his way with many a 
jeer and jibe. 

Sam Singer was seated in the kitchen at 
the Hat Ranch, enjoying an after-breakfast 
cigarette, when O’Rourke came to the 
kitchen door, hiccoughed and made rough 
demand for the mistress of the house. 
Donna, from an adjoining room, heard him 
and came into the kitchen. 

“Well, Borax”? she demanded, ‘“‘what do 
you want? A hat?” 

She saw that he had been drinking, and a 
sudden fear took possession of her. With 
the exception of her Indian retainer, Bob 
McGraw, Harley P. Hennage and Doc 
Taylor, no male foot had profaned the Hat 
Ranch in twenty years, and the presence of 
O’Rourke was a distinct menace. 

“Not on your life, sweetheart” he began 
pertly, “I want you.” 

Donna spoke to the Indian in the Cahuilla 
tongue, and Sam Singer sprang at the mule- 
skinner like a panther on an unsuspecting 
deer. The lean mahogany-colored hands 
closed around the ruffian’s throat, and the 
two bodies crashed to the floor together. 
O’Rourke, taken unaware by the sudden- 
ness and ferocity of the attack, was no 
match for the Indian. He endeavored to 
free his arm and reach for his gun, but Sam 
Singer had anticipated him. Already the 
big blue gun was in the Indian’s possession; 
he raised it, brought the butt down on 
O’Rourke’s head, and the battle was over, 
almost before it had fairly started. 

“Drag him outside’? Donna commanded. 
The Indian grasped O’Rourke by his legs 
and dragged him outside the compound. 
Then he returned to the kitchen, secured 
a bucket, filled it at the artesian well, and 
returning, dashed it over the still dazed 
enemy. 

The water did its work, and presently 
O’Rourke sat up. 

“Pll kill you for this” he said; whereat 
Sam Singer struck him in the face and rolled 
him over in the dirt. Incidentally, he 





xt a gun?”’ asked Hennage. 


No” replied O’ Rourke. : 
The gambler threw him over a twenty-dollar piece “Go get one.’ 
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retained Mr. O’Rourke’s big blue gun as a 
ouvenir of the fray. 

Half an hour later a very dejected, 
bedraggled mule-skinner, bruised, bleeding 
and covered with sand which clung to his 
dripping person, returned to San Pasqual, 
heartily jeered at for the result 
of his pilgrimage; for the San Pasqualians 
noticed that not only had Mr. O’Rourke 
suffered defeat, but in the melée his gun 
had been taken from him, and to suffer such 
humiliation at the hands of a mere Indian 
was considered in San Pasqual the very 
dregs and drainings of downright disgrace. 

For two days Borax O’Rourke drowned 
his chagrin in the lethal waters of the Silver 
Dollar saloon, and presently to him here 
there came an anonymous letter, contain- 
ing, by some devil’s devising, a unique 
scheme for revenge on Donna, and on Sam 
Singer, who depended on her bounty. At 
one stroke he could destroy them both, and 
cast them forth into the wide reaches of the 
Mojave desert, homeless. 

The unknown writer of this anonymous 
note desiréd to advise Borax O’ Rourke that 
Donna Corblay had no title to the lands on 
which the Hat Ranch stood; that the desert 
was still part of the public domain and 
subject to entry;that he, Borax O'Rourke, 
might file on forty acres surrounding the 
Hat Ranch, and by demonstrating that he 
had an artesian well on the forty, which 
would irrigate one-eighth of his entry, he 
could obtain title to the land. In any event, 
after filing his application, he would then 
be ina position to evict his enemics. 

This seemed to the brute O’Rourke such 
a very novel idea that he decided to follow 
it out immediately. Ile spent that day 
sobering up, and the next few days in a trip 
to the land office one hundred and _ fifty 
miles up the valley at Independence. Upon 
his return to San Pasqual he had old Judge 
Kenny, the local justice of the peace, serve 
formal written notice upon Donna Corblay 
to evacuate immediately; otherwise he 
would commence suit. 

The news was over San Pasqual in an 
hour, and formed the basis of much dis- 
cussion in the Silver Dollar when Borax 
O'Rourke came into that deadfall about 
two o'clock on the afternoon of his return. 

Somebody hailed him. 

“Well, Borax, I see you’re goin’ to play 
Dy’ye think you'll be able to oust 
the girl from the Hat Ranch? The boys 
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have been discussin’ it, and it looks like she 
might put up a fight on squatter’s rights.” 

“Tl git her out all right” rumbled 
O’Rourke, ‘an’ when I do, Pll chuck the 
old lady’s bones after her. I'll teach her 
an’ that Indian o’ hers—”’ 

Borax O’Rourke paused. His tongue 
clicked drily against the roof of his mouth 

Seated at a card-table across the room, 
idly shuffling a deck of cards, sat Harley P 
Hennage, and he was staring at Borax 
O’Rourke. At the latter’s sudden pause, a 
silence fell upon the Silver Dollar, and every 
man lined up at the long bar turned and 
followed O’Rourke’s glance. 

For fully a minute Mr. Hennage’s small 
baleful eyes flicked murder lights as their 
glance burned into O’Rourke’s wolfish soul. 
Then, quite calmly, he commenced placing 
his cards for a game of solitaire, and when he 
had carefully disposed of them he spoke: 

“O’Rourke!”’ 

The word was deep, throaty, almost a 
growl. Simultaneously the men_ nearest 
O’Rourke drifted quickly away from him. 

“Well?” 

“T don’t like your game. Stop it. Hand 
me an assignment o’ that desert entry o’ 
yours by three o’clock, an’ get out o’ town 
by four o’clock. Hear me?” 

“ An’ if I don’t?” demanded O’ Rourke. 

“Tf you don’t,” repeated Mr. Hennage 
calmly, “I shall cancel the entry at one 
minute after four o’clock.” 

“You can’t bluff me.” 

“T’m not bluffin’ this time, you dog. 
Do I get that assignment of entry?” 

Borax O’Rourke knew that his life 
might be the price of a refusal, but in the 
presence of that crowd where men were 
measured by their courage the remnants of 
his manhood forbade him to answer “yes.” 
He was not a coward. 

“T’ll be in the middle o’ the street at four 
answered. 

“Got a gun?” 

éé No.” 

The gambler threw him over a twenty- 
dollar piece. 

““Go get one.”’ 

Borax O’Rourke picked the coin off the 
floor and shuffled out of the Silver Dollar 
saloon. 

Until one minute past four o’clock, then, 
the incident was closed, and Mr. Hennage 
returned to his interrupted game of soli- 
taire. 
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THE DREAM 


By JOHN D. BARRY 


HERE was a man whose work in life 
was humble. Early in the morning 
he went to his monotonous task and 
he returned home at nightfall. He had a 
large family to sustain. His days were full 
of care. 
His friends often spoke of him with pity. 
Sut he did not pity himself. For there 
was something within that lifted him be- 
yond sordidness: his dream! 
As far back as he could remember, he had 
dreamed that some day he was going to be 
a great writcr. 


In childhood the man had weird fancies. 
He used to tell them to other children. 
Even then he felt sure that if he were to 
write them out they would make wonderful 
stories. 

But he never had time to write them out. 

The day came when the man had to la- 
bor. At first he rebelled. Why should he 
live ‘as if he were a machine? He had a 
nobler service to do for the world. But 
necessity held him. Then love strength- 
ened his bonds. These bonds were soon 
riveted by duty. 

Sut toil could not destroy the dream. 

By day he would think of marvelous 
tales. All he had to do would be to write 
them out. They would make the world 
burst into acclaim. 

At last the man felt he must begin to 
write. He would devote Sunday to his 
task. 

When he made the resolution he felt a 


1 
1 


strange fear. It was like sickness. For a 
moment his heart seemed to stop beating. 

He found himself saying, as if he were 
speaking to someone else: ‘Suppose you 
should fail! Suppose you should find that, 
after all, you do not really possess talent 
for writing!” 

Then his dream would be. shattered. 
There would be no relief from the monot- 
ony of his life. He would be nothing but a 
machine! 

Nevertheless, the man determined to begin. 

But on Sunday morning his wife said she 
should take the children to the country. 

The man felt that he ought to go, too. 
With relief, he put off writing till the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

On that Sunday and on all other Sundays 
something would happen to keep him from 
writing. And though he was determined 
to make the start, deep in his consciousness 
he was glad to be kept from making it. 

For always at the thought of trying there 
would be that strange feeling of weakness 
and fear. 

Meanwhile the old confidence remained, 
the belief that to achieve success he had 
only to reach out his hand. 


With the great writers of the world the 
man now felt a natural kinship. He knew 
that if they would meet him they would 
recognize him as one of themselves. He 
followed their work with a professional eye. 

He never spoke of his dream to any one. 
He knew that he would be misunderstood. 
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He used to wonder why the people he knew 
did not suspect the existence of his gifts. 
Sut some day they would realize. Then 
hey would be startled and ashamed that 
they had not appreciated him bcfore. 
People really did feel that there was 
something unusual about the man, both 
those who knew him and those who only 
saw him in passing. He went his way with 
a light in his eyes. He creature 
apart. In the ve ry conditions of his fail- 
ure he walked like a man that radiated suc- 
cess and power. Strangers, on first seeing 
often used to ask who he was. Some- 


Was a 
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times they said that he looked distin- 


guished. 


One morning the man woke up and found 
that he had grown old. 

It was too late for him to begin to write now. 

He ought to have begun years before. 

As he lay in his bed he knew the bitter- 
ness of disappointment and failure. 

And yet he felt a great relief. 

He still had his dream! 

Now it could never be destroyed. 

The man he might have been he should 
always be! 


OPEN COUNTRY 


By EUNICE WARD 


The Park is gay with flowers and the Park is soft with green, 
The little lake is dancing in the sunlight’s golden sheen; 

But for me, the tawny hillside where the purple shadows lie, 
And the tumbling ocean stretching to the circle of the sky. 


The Park has rustic benches, that the strollers may not tire, 


And song-birds trilling gaily in 


a grove beneath the wire; 


But the redwoods spread a fragrant couch along the canyon trail 
As they sigh a wistful answer to the calling of the quail. 


The Park is fenced and guarded to preserve its sylvan charm, 
And sheltered lest the breezes work its fragile beautics harm; 
3ut the open country lies between the mountains and the sea, 
And the west wind ranges over it and shares the world with me. 































INTERESTING 
WESTERNERS 


A Man of ‘‘Multi-Phase Power” 


JT is rarcly indeed that great work is 
accomplished, or material progress ef- 
fected, without some few figures among 

the workers standing out more or less con- 
spicuously from the ruck as the guiding 
spirits, the dominating force; and when one 
learns that California has set the pace for 
the world in hydro-electric development 
from the first, and that it stands easily in 
the van of practical achievement today, he 
naturally casts an eye about for the re- 
sponsible parties. He will find several 
figures—financiers and engineers—bulking 
higly against the sky-line of endeavor, and if 
his shrewd glance alights and lingers upon 
that of H. H. Sinclair, there will be none to 
say that he has chosen amiss. 

That Henry Sinclair has won pre¢minence 
in hydro-electric development in California 
means also that he is a national and an in- 
ternational figure; for it is very largely due 
to the pioneering endeavors of himself and 
two or three courageous associates in work- 
ing out hitherto insoluble problems on the 
slopes of the Mt. San Bernardino watershed 
less than two decades ago that half of New 
York state may enjoy the benefits of power 
from Niagara, that the cotton mills of Bom- 
bay will hum to the impulse of power trans- 
mitted from the slopes of the Western 
Ghauts, or that current from the Para- 
guayan Falls of the Yguazu will turn night 
into day on the boulevards of Buenos Aires. 
Doubtless all of these things would have 
come to pass in time anyway; but it chanced 
to fall to the lot of the clear-visioned, di- 
rect-thinking Sinclair—the man whose de- 
rided dream of one day was the fait accompli 
of the next—to push forward the hands of 
the clock of hydro-electric progress by 
years and decades instead of allowing it to 


tick off the increasing purpose of the ages 
by seconds and minutes. 

It was in the winter of 1904 that Mr. Sin- 
clair, after a decade of ceaseless activity in 
marking southern California with a double 
star on the world’s map of hydro-electric 
achievement, bought a yacht and started 
for the South Pacific in search of rest and 
change. No sooner was the craft out of 
sight of land ,than it transpired that his 
skipper knew hardly the first rudiments of 
navigations and was in other ways entirely 
unsuited to the arduous task of sailing a 50- 
ton schooner through one of the stormiest 
and most superficially charted corners of 
the Seven Seas. “I had either to turn 
back,” said Mr. Sinclair in telling the story 
recently, “or undertake the navigation of 
the yacht myself. I chose the latter alter- 
native. The first sight I worked out 
showed the yacht to be somewhere in Tibet, 
the second had her in Nebraska, the third 
got her back into the Pacific where she be- 
longed, but off the coast of Peru, and the 
fourth, checking with my dcead-reckoning, 
was about correct. From that time on I 
gave my whole attention to the work in 
hand, and succeeded in navigating her suc- 
cessfully over the course laid out and bring- 
ing her safely to port in the end.” 

The incident is characteristic of Sinclair’s 
resource and dominance, and that expres- 
sion, “I gave my whole attention to the 
work in hand and succeeded in navigating 
her successfully over the course laid out and 
bringing her safely to port in the end,” 
might just as well describe his action in 
directing the destinies of several of the 
largest of California’s industrial projects, 
argosies richly freighted of Promise, which 
but for the steadying touch of his guiding 
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hand might never have weathered the 
storms of the uncharted seas that separated 
them from the Port of Success, where all of 
them have ultimately been snugly berthed. 
Henry Sinclair has been venturing into un- 
charted seas all his life—every project with 
which he has been associated has involved 
doing things which had never been done 
before, things men said were impracticable, 
impossible—and never has he failed to navi- 
gate successfully over the course laid out 
and bring his ship safely to port in the end. 

Like many another Westerner who came 
to the Pacific Coast in search of health and 
found fame and fortune at the end of the 
same rainbow, Henry Sinclair, late in the 
8o’s, sought in the dry air of the then bud- 
ding city of Redlands to restore a constitu- 
tion that had weakened under the steady 
grind of work in a New York office. This 
was the decade in which the electrical world 
was beginning to awaken to the fact that a 
dynamo could be driven more cheaply by 
water than steam, and by the time that sev- 
eral seasons of hard work in an incipient 
orange grove had given the young rancher 
a new digestion and a fresh set of nerves, 
came also the realization that a lot of good 
water falling down hill for nothing 
within sight of his hack doorway. There 
was no market for powcr where the water 
fell, however, and at once arose the problem 
of bringing it the eicht miles from a con- 
venient plant site on Mill Creek to the city 


of Redlands. This involved a radical de- 


Was 


parture and advence from any existing 
plant, and the plans drawn for what was 
destined to become the first’ multi-phase 
power transmission station in the world 
were considered so impracticable by the 


great electric supply companies that five 
months of correspondence were required 
to induce any of them even to submit bids. 
The General Electric Company ultimately 
built the plant and it was an unqualified 
from the first. Power, it was 
quickly demonstrated, could be sold so 
cheaply that a Redlands company could 
pay $2.00 a ton freight on its ice to Los An- 
geles and still undersell manufacturers in 
the metropolis by 50 cents a ton. 

But as the demand for power in Redlands 
and vicinity was strictly limited, the com- 
pany was only a small affair with no great 
prospects ahead of it. (Mr. Sinclair tells 
how he, the president, and the secretary of 
the company, constituted the whole office 
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force, and how the two of them used to go 
out and read the meters, come back to the 
office, make out the bills and then go out 
again and collect them.) The young presi- 
dent must have cast his eyes quite as often 
toward the distant market of Los Angeles 
during the next five years as he had turned 
them up to the potential sources on the 
slopes of Grayback during the previous 
five. Here was the power, there was the 
market—but between yawned the appar- 
ently impassable gulf of eighty miles. The 
bridging of this gulf still stands as one of the 
most important mile-stones on the swiftly- 
blazed trail of hydro-electric progress, and 
Henry Sinclair’s part in bringing it about 
is, perhaps, the most striking achievement 
in a lifetime that is compact of striking 
achievements. 

The Edison Electric Co. of Los Angeles 
absorbed Sinclair’s Redlands concern— 
the Southern California Power Co.—in 
1897, Mr. Sinclair becoming Vice-President 
and General Manager. Tor the next dec- 
ade the rise of the Edison Company as a 
factor in the development of southern Cali- 
fornia was no less marked than the rise of 
Henry Sinclair to a commanding position 
in the hydro-electric world. 

In 1907, with all of the principal Edison 
projects well advanced toward completion, 
Mr. Sinclair resigned his active connec- 
tions with that company, planning to con- 
fine himself to hydro-electric consultation, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. But the 
Great Western Power Company decided 
that Henry Sinclair was the orly man in 
the country that measured up to specifica- 
tions for carrying out its general plan of 
hydraulic development. June, 1909, found 
him again‘in his accustomed Vice-Presi- 
dent-and-General-Manager harness, and a 
temporary resident of San Francisco. His 
incomparable practicality in matters of 
construction and operation advanced things 
to a point which made it possible for him 
to resign the General Management of the 
company two years later, the less arduous 
duties of Vice-President in Charge of Con- 
struction, which he performed up to Jan- 
uary, 1913, allowing him four months of the 
year in his Pasadena home. 

No sooner was there a slackening of the 
Great Western Power Co. harness than J. 
H. Torrance, the founder of the remarkable 
industrial city of that name near Los An- 
geles, recognizing in Mr. Sinclair’s peculiar 
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genius for organization the special qualities 
that were needed to get his unique project 
properly under way, induced him to accept 
the General Management and Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Torrance company. Collabo- 
rating with the noted landscape engineer, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., Mr. Sinclair 
helped plan the industrial city of Torrance, 
in which an increased economy for the 
manufacturer has been kept no more stead- 
fastly in mind than a healthful and uplift- 
ing environment for the employee. Tor- 
rance’s history is still in the making, but 
the striking success which has attended it 
down to the present is sufficiently traced 
in a recent number of SUNSET. 

The intimate study of California’s @co- 
nomic and industrial possibilities incident 
to his work at Torrance makes Mr. Sin- 
clair’s view on that subject an interesting 
one. “With the completion of the Canal,” 
he said recently, “California will tend more 
and more toward self-sufficiency. Hitherto 
we have depended almost entirely upon the 
Eastern states for our manufactures and as 
a market for our agricultural and horticul- 
tural products. The Canal will bring us a 
great working population which will con- 
sume more and more of the products of our 
soil, while its labor is going to produce here 
the manufactures we now bring from the 
east of the Mississippi, thus effecting a sav- 
ing of freight in each instance which should 
operate toward materially lowering the cost 
of living on the Pacific Coast. We will 
have a great trade with the Eastern States 
and the rest of the world, but it will not be 
long before we are independent of them for 
the main requirements of our daily life.” 

As it would not be possible to consider 
Pacific Coast yachting without speaking 
of Captain Henry Sinclair, so, too, will a 
sketch of the latter be incomplete without 
some allusion to his connection with Pacific 
Coast yachting. Since a voyage around 
the Horn before the mast in his boyhood 
days, Sinclair’s mind, in the few idle mo- 
ments he has known, has always turned 
seaward, but the 10,000-mile cruise through 
the islands of the South Pacific on the “Lur- 
line,” purchased from John D. Spreckels, 
was his first chance to satisfy a lifelong am- 
bition. A meeting with Honolulu yachts- 
men in the course of that cruise resulted in 
the first of the now world-famous biennial 
transpacific race from a California port 
to Hawaii, an event which Captain Sinclair 
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himself subsequently won twice with the 
“Turline.” His time of a little over twelve 
days from San Pedro to Honolulu stands 
as the present race record. 

It is far easier to draw Mr. Sinclair out 
on yachting than on industrial progress, 
especially on such occasions as the present 
when, as a half dozen times before, he be- 
gins to talk about retiring from active busi- 
ness and taking a rest. His idea of a rest, 
be it known, is to stand a double watch at 
the kicking wheel of a fifty-ton schooner, 
with all the canvas close-reefed and a roar- 
ing sou’easter tearing the tops off the waves 
and slamming them down on his shivering 
deck. I know, for I’ve seen him taking 
rest and change on a good many occasions 
in just that way. I haven’t a particle of 
doubt that, if he had his own way, the Cap- 
tain would be off on another cruise within 
the month. But this can hardly be. The 
Pacific Coast will have too much work dur- 
ing the next decade that no one else can do 
quite so well as Henry Sinclair to be able 
to spare him at this time, and I shall miss 
my guess if he is not up to his neck in some 
new pioneering project before the year is 
out. Lewis R. FREEMAN. 
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A Secretary and Her Salary 


ISS Fern Hobbs, age twenty-seven, 

is drawing the highest salary of any 
woman in public service in the United 
States. She is private secretary to Gov- 
ernor Oswald West of Oregon and receives 
$3000 a year. If she had secured her posi- 
tion through the manipulation of politics 
the telling about it would not be half so 
interesting; but she secured it because she 
earned it. She says she won the place be- 
cause the governor is broad enough to 
employ a woman as readily as a man when 
she does the same work. All that he wants 
is results. 

Born in Nebraska of early Puritan stock, 
at the age of six Miss Hobbs went to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, with her parents. There 
she lived for twelve years, finishing the 
high school. About that time her father 
met with serious financial reverses and she 
was compelled to make her own way and 
help support a brother and a sister. She 
came to Oregon and became governess in 
a wealthy home in Portland. She was am- 
bitious. She wanted to get out into the 
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Miss Fern Hobbs,.who is drawing the highest salary of any woman in publi¢ service in the United 
States. She is private secretary to Governor Oswald West of Oregon and receives $3000 
a year. Incidentally, Miss Hobbs is an attorney, with a diploma from the 
law department of the Willamette University 


commercial worid, so she purchased a type- 
writer and a book on stenography and put 
in all her spare moments studying. It was 
not long until she obtained a position as 
private stenographer to the president of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Company. 
While doing her office work she also kept 
house for her brother and sister, both of 
whom she was putting through school. 
Her ambition urged her toward further 
achievements, so she began the study of 
law, grasping the fundamentals so readily 
that her tutor gave her credit for being one 
of the brightest students in his class. 
While she was thus employed the bank 
failed, resulting in investigations and prose- 


cutions. As contidante of the president of 
the bank she was in the thick of the finan- 
cial storm, and she recalls the cxperience 
as one of the most trying of her life. But 
it was the loyalty and spirited defense of 
her employer during those turbulent weeks 
that opened the way for her to obtain her 
new $3000 position. 

As a considerable sum of the state’s 
common school fund was on deposit in the 
bank when it failed, Governor Chamber- 
lain appointed Ben W. Olcott, now secre- 
‘ary of state, to represent the state in the 
avestigation of the bank’s affairs. When 
Jlcott began to probe into the intimate 
papers and documents of the institution 
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he met the open hostility of Miss Hobbs, 
who was then employed as stenographer 
to the bank’s receiver. She did not hide 
her hatred of the men who were endeavor- 
ing to uncover illegal transactions on the 
part of her former employer. This loyalty 
caused Olcott to take particular notice of 
her and to make inquiries about her. 

When the investigation was over Miss 
Hobbs was employed by the Ladd Estate 
Company. A little later Olcott became 
campaign manager for Oswald West, suc- 
cessful candidate for governor. Shortly 
before the time for the governor-elect to 
be inaugurated Olcott asked himr if he had 
any one in view for his private stenographer. 
He had not, so Olcott told him he knew of a 
girl just suited for the position. Olcott 
sent for Miss Hobbs and on the day the 
governor took the oath of office she was 
presented to him. In the two years she 
served as his stenographer her mettle was 
put to the test in a number of unusual ways 
and she proved so capable that when the 
governor appointed Ralph A. Watson, his 
private secretary, as corporation commis- 
sioner to administer the new “blue sky” 
law, he chose Miss Hobbs to succeed him. 
She took her new position on the third of 
June, being the first woman to serve as 
secretary to the governor in the history of 
the state. Then another laurel of success 
came to her. It was a diploma from the 
law department of the Willamette Univer- 
sity. While at the capitol she had con- 
tinued to give her law studies the time that 
most young women give to parties, balls 
and theaters. Yet she is young and girlish 
and a jolly companion, as proud of her suc- 
cess as can be, and is determined to ‘‘make 
good.” 

“T can’t say how pleased I am” she said. 
“The money I make is not going to be 
spent for clothes and a good time; it is 
going to pay the mortgage. After that is 
out of the way then I can do just as I 
please.” Witt T. Kirk. 
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Every Inch a Soldier 


T is rightly accounted a most creditable 
achievement when an American, in time 
of war or peace, advances, in either the 
regular army or the volunteer forces, from 
the position of an inconspicuous subordi- 
nate to the post of highest responsibility in 


his chosen arm of the republic’s service. 
How much more notable, then, is the dual 
triumph of one who first progressed step 
by step from the position of an enlisted 
man in the volunteer service to the pinnacle 
of attainment and then, starting in again 
at the ladder’s lowest round, comparatively, 
progressed from a modest lieutenancy in 
the regular forces to the rank of a com- 
mander of the army. 

Lieutenant-General S. B. M. Young oc- 
cupies in the roster of our military heroes 
a position that is virtually unique. Not 
only has his career exceeded, probably, 
in interest and significance, that of any 
other American army officer now living, but 
his record of more than half a century of 
varied and conspicuous service is in many 
respects the most remarkable in the entire 
history of the nation’s fighting service. 
His career is in the highest degree an in- 
spiration and encouragement to all young 
men who aspire to military distinction 
through any channel of advancement. 

General Young has been an active par- 
ticipant in four wars—the Civil War, the 
conflict with the Indians, the Spanish War 
and the struggle in the Philippines—and 
yet figuratively no more than literally he 
shows no scars. At the age of seventy- 
three he is active, alert, erect, character- 
ized by that same bearing which has al- 
ways made him the ideal soldier and be- 
tokening by every word and movement 
that in some cases, at least, our present 
age of retirement in the military service 
robs the nation of the full measure of service 
from officers whose powers are in the au- 
tumn of a splendid maturity 

His prolonged and varied service has 
given to General Young a breadth of vision 
and of interest vouchsafed to few men. In 
his military capacity he has served in 
widely separated sections of the country 
and his service in almost every instance has 
been sufficiently prolonged to give the 
officer a more or less intimate knowledge of 
conditions rather than a merely superficial 
view. The West in particular owes much 
to General Young. By years of arduous 
campaigning against hostile Indians in the 
Southwest he made his contribution to the 
cause of the rich and peaceful empire of the 
present day and later in California and at 
the Yosemite and Yellowstone Parks he 
instituted movements the full value of 
which have come to be better appreciated 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 8S. B. M. YOUNG, U.S. A., RETIRED 
A inilitary hero with a record virtually unique. General Young progressed from the rank of an enlisted 
man to that of brigadier-general in the volunteer service. He then began over again as a second-lieutenantin 
the regular service and rose to the rank of a commander of the army. He is a veteran of four wars. Today. 
though retired for age, General Young is hard at work as Governor of the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D.C 


as time goes on. That his interest in the further development of the Pacific s:ope. 
west coast and its fortunes continues strong General Young is a native of Pennsyl- 
is indicated by his visit within the past few  vania. His boyhood was spent in the vi- 
months to Panama to inspect the cinity of Pittsburg, where his parents, 
Canal that is to prove a factor in the Captain John Jr. and Hannah (Scott) 
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Young, resided for some years after the 
birth of their son. The young man was 
educated in the public schools and at Jeffer- 
son College, located at Canonsburg, Pa. 
In so far as history records or General 
Young’s memory recalls it was a reasonably 
uneventful boyhood that he spent in the 
western part of the Keystone State and 
there remains no evidence of a youthful 
ambition for a military career if such a 
longing did make early appearance. 

The outbreak of the Civil War turned 
the whole current of Samuel Young’s 
thoughts, as it did in the case of so many 
other young men of the period, and ushered 
him into what was destined to prove his 
life work. He was a few weeks over twen- 
ty-one years of age when on April 25, 1861, 
in response to President Lincoln’s call for 
three-months volunteers he enlisted as a 
private in Company K of the rath Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry. He was discharged from 
this duty on August 5th of that same year 
but little more than a month later he re- 
entered the service with the commission 
of a captain in the Fourth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. 

Even the cold dry record of dates and 
promotions attests how rapidly the young 
Pennsylvanian advanced during the half 
decade covered by that costly war between 
the states, yet such a chronicle but inade- 
quately pictures the danger and daring 
that were manifest from the day he began 
his cavalry operations with the Army of the 
Potomac. In just about a year after the 
young captain of cavalry took the field he 
was made a major and in the autumn of 
1864 he was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel. Asa Christmas present in the clos- 
ing days of that same year he was made a 
colonel. In April of the following year he 
was brevetted a brigadier-general and in 
July rst of that same year he was honorably 
mustered out of the volunteers. 

The honors which have been bestowed 
upon General Young for his achievements 
during the Civil War reflect somewhat more 
definitely his creditable service. He was 
brevetted a major for gallant conduct at the 
battle of Sulphur Springs, Virginia, on 
October 12,1862. His brevet as lieutenant- 
colonel came in recognition of his gallantry 
at the battle of Amelia Spring, Virginia, in 
April, 1865; that of colonel was bestowed 
because of bravery displayed at the battle 
of Sailor’s Creek, Virginia; and finally the 
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coveted insignia of a brigadier-general of 
volunteers was won because of actions dur- 
ing the campaign that culminated in the 
surrender of General Robert E. Lee. Gen- 
eral Young was wounded three times during 
the course of as many different engagements 
during the Civil War—namely the battles 
of Kearnstown, Hatcher’s Run and Sailor’s 
Creek. 

Nothing could more eloquently bespeak 
General Young’s pride in the military serv- 
ice and his interest in the career in which he 
had been placed by force of circumstances 
than the willingness with which, after the 
close of the Civil War, he entered the regu- 
lar army in a position of somewhat start- 
ling contrast to that which he occupied in 
the volunteer forces which he had but lately 
left. As Brigadier-General William H. 
Carter once said of his brother officer ‘‘Al- 
though he quitted the volunteer service 
with the well-earned eagles upon his 
shoulders, in the following year he entcred 
the regular army with the modest straps 
of a second lieutenant of infantry.” 

As fate would have it, it was but a few 
weeks until the regular army was reorgan- 
ized and thus the newly-appointed officer 
who had come in May, 1866, as a second 
lieutenant of the rath U. S. Infantry was 
late in July of that same year (in recogni- 
tion of his Civil War record) made a captain 
of the 8th Cavalry, thus getting back to 
that branch of the military service in which 
he specialized during the Civil War. But 
with the attainment of the rank of captain 
there came an end to that series of rapid 
promotions which had been this soldier’s 
lot ever since he entered the volunteers. 
Sixteen years of hard service passed before 
Young received his next promotion and 
nine years more elapsed cre he became a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

All the biographies of General Young 
gloss over the details of this period and yet 
it is in many respects the most interesting 
as it is certainly the most exciting period 
of his entire career. Soon after Captain 
Young received his commission in the regu- 
lars he was ordered to the Southwest and 
here, save for brief respites, he spent more 
than a score of years of continuous service 
that was for the most part one prolonged 
struggle with hostile Indians. The officer 
and his command campaigned hither and 
thither in Arizona, New Mexico, Indian 
Territory and Texas, but most of the time 
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Phe U.S. Soldiers Home at the national capital. 


This haver 


1 for the veterans of all our wars is unique 





wmong soldiers’ homes in that it is designed, not for the veterans of the volunteer service (as are all 


others) but for former members of the regular forces, and the 


home is, indeed, supported 


by a small tax upon the pay of all men in the regular service 


was spent at one or another of the cavalry 
posts in tne wildest parts of the new west, 
and from this experience General Young— 
literally “tested by fire’—emerged a sea- 
soned Indian fighter entitled to rank for 
all time with Carr, Custer, Crook, Miles, 
Mackenzie, Hatch and Griggs. 

The first chapter of General Young’s 
western career may be said to have been 
written at Fort Mojave in Arizona, where 
he was stationed for three years and where 
his forces as the outcome of a prolonged 
campaign subdued and “brought in” the 
Indians of the Walapai Tribe—savages that 
after being thus pacified rendered valuable 
service as scouts for the U. S. forces. The 
most notable engagement of this campaign 
was the spirited fight in 1868 at the mouth 
of Difficult Canyon, in the course of which 
sixteen Indians were killed and a number 
wounded whereas the troop under Captain 
Young sustained no loss. 

Following his strenuous service in the 
then inhospitable wilds of Arizona this 
officer proceeded to New Mexico, which 
presented the same necessity for rough and 
ready campaigning and where he spent 


some years, operating principally from such 
famous frontier posts as Fort Wingate and 
Fort Union (now abandoned). An inter- 
esting interlude occurred when Captain 
Young was detailed for two years on re- 
cruiting service in Chicago. It was during 
his stay in Chicago that the great fire oc- 
curred which resulted so disastrously to the 
mid-continent metropolis, and Captain 
Young during this emergency served on the 
staff of General Phil. Sheridan, then in com- 
mand of the Division of the Missouri and 
who was, in consequence, placed in charge 
of affairs in the fire-swept city. 

Perhaps the most picturesque and cer- 
tainly one of the most important events 
in the whole span of his western experience 
was when Captain Young, in command of 
two troops of cavalry, in 1873 made a 
march across the ‘“‘staked plains” from old 
Fort Bascom in New Mexico to Camp 
slanco and thence north to Camp Supply, 
Indian Territory, returning north of the 
Canadian river to Fort Bascom. The ob- 
ject of the trip was to break up trading 
between the Mexicans and the Indians. 
For a long time previous there had been 
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much illicit traffic on the part of Mexicans 
who crossed the border and supplied the 
Indians with whiskey in exchange for buf- 
falo robes. The most vigilant system of 
patrolling had failed to break up the prac- 
tice and finally the long march across the 
“staked plains” was determined upon. The 
troops set out with forty-five days’ rations 
but sixty-five days was required to make 
the march. However, buffalo meat was 
plentiful and the troopers suffered no hard- 
ship. The expedition practically stamped 
out the troublesome trading between the 
Mexicans and the Indians and incidentally 
the officers were enabled to make sketches 
and maps of the territory traversed which 
proved of the greatest value to the U. S. 
forces during the campaign against the 
Cheyennes in the following year. 

It is of interest in this connection to note 
that Captain Young in his official reports 
predicted months in advance that war with 
the Cheyennes was inevitable if the con- 
ditions attendant upon the slaughter of the 
buffalo, etc., continued. His prophecy was 
verified in every particular and during this 
Cheyenne War of 1874 the troops under his 
command were engaged in guarding the 
country between the Arkansas and the Red 
(or Canadian) rivers. There were few gen- 
eral engagements but a continual succes- 
sion of those brushes and skirmishes so 
characteristic of Indian warfare. 

In the year 1875 the Eighth Cavalry of 
which Captain Young’s command was a 
part made the march from New Mexico to 
Brownsville, Texas, following the course 
of the Rio Grande and changing stations 
with the Ninth Cavalry. Thus the follow- 
ing year again saw this officer in a center of 
activities—on duty on the Rio Grande, pre- 
venting violations of the neutrality laws 
during the memorable revolution in Mexico 
started by Diaz. It was during this period 
that there occurred the historic incident 
wherein Captain Young arrested and in- 
terned Diaz as he was marching with one 
hundred menon the Texas side of the border. 

During the six years from 1875 to 1881 
Captain Young served continuously on the 
Rio Grande from Brownsville up to Del 
Norte. It was a life never devoid of ex- 
citement and adventure and this reached 
its climax during the campaigns which 
Captain Young prosecuted against a band 
of renegade Apaches and other Indians who 
for years terrorized a large section of the 
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Southwest. Captain Young and his troop- 
ers finally pursued the marauding band into 
Mexico; they were surrounded in a deep 
canyon and in the course of a fierce early 
morning fight the leader of the Indians was 
killed and a large number of his followers 
taken prisoners. Captain Young followed 
up his advantage by secking out and de- 
stroying the camps of the outlaws and all 
their supplies and as this occurred just at 
the beginning of a severe winter the action 
was effective in putting an end to organized 
crime from this source. 

In 1881 Captain Young’s troop was se- 
lected to form the School of Application at 
Fort Leavenworth and he served there as 
Instructor of Cavalry for four years. Then 
he joined the Third Cavalry of which he had 
been made major for six years’ service in 
Texas that involved much scouting duty 
from Forts Hancock and McIntosh. From 
1891 to 1893 he was the Superintendent of 
the Recruiting Service at Jefferson Bar- 
racks and there established a school of in- 
struction for recruits. The succeeding 
three years found him serving as Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the Fourth Cavalry on duty 
at the Presidio, San Francisco, and a re- 
sponsible duty of this period was that which 
placed him in command of the cavalry at 
Sacramento during the great railroad strike 
of 1894. 

Then followed a two-year interval during 
which Colonel Young performed service 
that to this day bears impress for the best 
interests of the West. During the year 
1896 he served as Superintendent of the 
Yosemite Park and in 1897 held the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
Park. In each capacity he instituted ad- 
ministrative reforms of far-reaching effect. 
In the Yellowstone, for instance, he estab- 
lished a system of policing that to a great 
extent cleared the park of poachers and he 
also inaugurated a system of supervision 
over campers that materially lessened the 
damage from forest fires and worked a tre- 
mendous improvement in sanitary and 
other conditions at camp sites. ; 

Colonel Young was in command of the 
Third Cavalry when it became evident that 
war with Spain could not be avoided and he 
and _ his troopers were ordered to the mo- 
bilization camp at Chickamauga. How- 
ever, brigade and divisional commanders 
were needed for the newly-recruited volun- 
teer forces and General Young’s name 
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appeared on the first list of brigadier-gener- 
als. When the army of invasion reached 
Santiago General Young’s command was 
the first to engage the enemy and under his 
orders fought and won a sharp encounter 
with the Spanish outposts at Las Guasimas. 
However, ere the important action at San 
Juan, the general was stricken down by 
fever. General Young, who had meantime 
been made a major-general of volunteers, 
was discharged from the volunteers in 1899 
and early in the following year was made a 
brigadier-general of the United States 
Army. 

Meanwhile, however, he had_ entered 
upon a term of the most active service im- 
aginable in the Philippines, where he com- 
manded the cavalry and infantry advance 
disintegrating Aguinaldo’s Army in north- 
ern Luzon. Here he won all over again the 
reputation he had acquired in the west for 
dash and energy: but with characteristic 
generosity he gave most of the credit to 
his men. In one official report for instance 
he said: “The endurance of the men of my 
command surpassed the belief of a non-par- 
ticipant and is beyond any ever shown by 
an American army.” General Young also 
served for a time as Military Governor of 
northern Luzon. 

After his return to the United States, a 
major-general of the regular army, General 
Young commanded for a time the Depart- 
ment of California and then in August, 1902, 
he became Lieutenant-General and suc- 
ceeded General Miles in command of the 
army. However, he held this post for but 
one week for the reason that there then took 
effect the new army law under which the 
old title lapsed and there came into exist- 
ence the new General Staff. General 
Young became, of course, the head of this 
General Staff and thus enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the first officer to hold the 
post of Chief of Staff. He was also the 
first President of the U. S. Army War Col- 
lege—a most important and essential fea- 
ture of Uncle Sam’s modern military estab- 
lishment—and he was likewise president of 
the Brownsville Court of Inquiry. 

Thus though General Young was, by 
operation of law, retired for age from the 
active list of the army early in the year 1904 
he has during all the time since that date 
continued in pursuit of an active military 
career and has by the exercise of that energy 
and ability for which he has always been 
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famous contributed as much to the upbuild- 
ing of the service as any man on either the 
active or retired list. - At present General 
Young—honored with the rank of a com- 
mander in the French Order of the Legion 
of Honor—is Governor of the U.S. Soldiers 
Home at the national capital. This haven 
for the veterans of all our wars is unique 
among soldiers’ homes in that it is designed, 
not for the veterans of the volunteer serv- 
ice (as are all others) but for former mem- 
bers of the regular forces and the home is, 
indeed, supported by a small tax upon the 
pay of all men in the regular service. In 
this capacity General Young has been en- 
abled to inaugurate many innovations for 
the betterment of an institution that now 
approximates the ideal. 
WaLpon FAWCETT. 
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Tamer of Wild Spirits 


LAIN William Mullen, evangelist and 
horse-trainer, tamer of souls and 
breaker of the equine spirit, is known up 
and down the length of the Pacific coast 
and as far east as Chicago by the lowly, 
the poor and the outcast, and is loved by 
them. It is true that he is not as active 
as he was, but his memory still lingers with 
And he is going on the road again. 
Mullen “got religion” in a mission in 
San José, California, back in 1893. He had 
been an energetic man, fighting for every- 
thing he had in the world; working his 
passageway as a mess-boy to America from 
England in 1879 when he was twelve years 
old; doing rough work in’ Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., and in the cities and 
hamlets of Missouri and Nevada. It was 
not until he came to the ranges of California 
that he ‘‘found” himself. He understood 
the horse intuitively, and in a short time, 
while still a mere boy, became known as 
one of the most daring riders of the stock 
country. 

Mullen came to San Francisco in 
after a disastrous season, stranded of all 
but “horse-power.” He went to a big 
horse-sale and guaranteed to train, free 
of charge, the worst-tempered horse to be 
found. A gray mare with a particularly 
evil reputation was chosen, and in fifty-five 
minutes Mullen had her hitched to a cart. 
He used no blinders, no kicking-strap. He 
went between the hind legs of the mare and 
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WILLIAM MULLEN 
list and horse-tamer, who can persuade outlaws, 
human and equine, to follow his lead 





climbed into the cart. This feat made 
such an impression on R. B. Milroy, a 
former secretary of the Blood Horse, later 
known as the California Jockey, Club, and 
other famous horsemen, that nothing was 
too good for Mullen. 

After his conversion Mullen determined 
to make a better use of his unique gift. 
Knowing the difficulty of attracting crowds 
to a religious discourse he advertised him- 
self as a horse-breaker, offering to tame the 
most vicious of horses. He began his open- 
air meetings with a horse-breaking exhibi- 
tion, in remarkably short spaces of time 
putting on bridle and saddle, or hitching to 
carts, unmanageable broncos, fiery  stal- 
lions and other steeds which had not been 
amenable to treatment. He never failed. 
The first part of the program over, he ex- 
horted the spectators to lead better lives 
and come into the fold. 

It was during Mullen’s first horse-break- 
ing trip to Chicago that he publicly an- 
nounced that he could tame any horse in 
the city so that one could lift its feet, jump 
on its back and ride with nothing but a 
halter, hitch it to a vehicle with an open 
bridle and drive it about without any kick- 
ing-strap. Some of the stock-yard em- 
ployees decided to put Mullen to the test. 

A bronco had been running wild on a 
farm at Worth, IIl., no one being found who 
could halter the horse. The bronco was 
lured into a large box-stall with Mullen 
beside it. The animal kept walking round 
and round in the stall, Mullen following. 
After many turns one way the horse was 
spoken to and stopped, then followed in 
the opposite direction. Presently, to the 
surprise of the spectators, the horse was 
scen standing in the center of the stall with 
Mullen placing a leather halter over its 
head. But the bronco refused to lead. 
Then at the end of a long rope the bronco 
was driven on before Mullen, after which 
the animal was tied to a post. By using 
the head-and-tail system the horse was 
soon broken. In an hour it was put to 
work on a scraper on the racetrack. 

Mullen is a big man, physically, mentally 
and spiritually. Since the day he found 
himself on the range and later when he dis- 
covered that he had a soul and a bigger 
mission in life, he has been making yearly 
pilgrimages, saving souls and taming horses. 

ALEX R. SCHMIDT. 
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They get up at four in the morning and do half a day’s labor on their own land before they start to earn 


their wage in a cannery or on neighboring farins. 


Given a piece of land, a large mortgage and 


half a chance, the European settler who does not make good is an exception 


The Qualifications of Success 
HE owner of a small farm was point- 
ing out the virtues of the property to 
the wife of a prospective Italian 

tenant. ‘‘Nice porch here’ he explained. 
“Fine place to sit of an evening when the 
work is done.” 

The Italian woman shook her head. 
“No sitta da porch. Worka alla da time.” 

This landowner averred that he would 
not hesitate one minute to sell a two-thou- 
sand-dollar miniature ranch on a first pay- 
ment of fifty dollars, provided the buyer 
was an Italian. 


“The father will work in a cannery or on 
neighboring farms. He’ll get up at four in 
the morning and do half a day’s labor on his 
own land before he starts to earn his wage, 
and his wife and children will keep busy on 
his acre until it gets too dark. Every time 
they pay interest they reduce the principal 
a mite, and I’ve never yet heard of an Ital- 
ian who failed to pay out.” 

Similar considerations are moving Ore- 
gon’s state immigration commission in its 
systematic campaign to attract immigrants 
from northern Europe. Given a piece of 
land, a large mortgage and half a chance, 
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the European settler who does not make 
good is the exception. The motive power 
behind his rapid rise to independence is no 
secret: he and his family work longer hours 
on smaller plots of ground and spend less 
money than native neighbors similarly sit- 
uated. 

The American will not, cannot adopt the 
tactics of the European immigrant. He 
will not work his wife and children in the 
fields, nor will he put in as many hours over 
long periods of time. Two ways are open 
to him in overcoming these handicaps: 
either he must supply a larger initial capital 
or he must be a better manager, a keener, 
more intelligent, more aggressive farmer- 
business man. It’s a case of money or 
brains against muscular plodding. 

Unfortunately a very large percentage of 
the native back-to-the-land enthusiasts has 
neither the capital, the experience and 
brains nor the immigrant’s power of endless 
industry and thrift. A combination of the 
three elements, even if capital is lacking, 
will be rewarded with success anywhere in 
the West. 

Caveat Emptor 

SMALL businessman was anxious to 
A sell his home in order to use the pro- 
ceeds in the construction of an apartment 
house. To him came the promoters of a 
tompany organized to subdivide land, to 
build and sell houses for profit. They of- 
fered to finance the building of the apart- 
ment house if the merchant would buy 
stock. Hedid. He traded his home, traded a 
seventeen-hundred-dollar mortgage, traded 
a bond for stock selling above par and 
gave his note for an additional block. 

The finances to build the apartment 
house did not materialize; dividends—they 
had started a month after organization at 
the rate of fourteen per cent.—ceased. The 
value of the stock, fixed arbitrarily at $1.20, 
dropped to nothing. An assessment of ten 
cents a share was levied. At last the pro- 
motors, accused of falsifying reports, were 
arrested. Minus home, minus mortgage, 
minus bond, with notes outstanding against 
him in payment of shares without value, 
the merchant was confronted with liabili- 
ties for the company’s debts to the face 
value of his stock. 

Examination of the books showed that 
the promoters had paid themselves large 


salaries, had declared dividends out of 
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stock premiums, had recklessly bought and 
sold property, the company losing on every 
transaction, simply to obtain fat commis- 
sions. 

This is but one instance of ruin out of 
thousands. To curb the greed of the pro- 
moters, Oregon, Washington and California 
have passed blue-sky laws. Though these 
laws are by no means free from all objec- 
tions, yet the necessity of protecting the 
unskilled investor is so pressing that hon- 
estly managed companies should submit to 
the inconvenience rather than oppose the 
law’s enforcement. Weeding out at least the 
worst of the crooks must inevitably redound 
to the benefit. of the enterprises that are 
sound, square and above-board. 

However, no amount of legislation can 
obviate the necessity of using caution and 
horse sense in buying stock. In Kansas, 
cradle of blue-sky legislation, the crash of a 
company planting and selling orchards on 
the instalment plan by issuing so-called 
unit bonds recertly furnished a most juicy 
financial scandal, the vigilance of the cor- 
poration commissioner notwithstanding. 

The ancient maxim advising the buyer to 
beware will not lose its force until men cease 
to barter and trade for profit. 


What’s in a Name? 


OUR grocer does not look with loving 
eyes upon shelves stocked with food 

products bearing well-known brands. Much 
rather would he discard all the wares whese 
names are household words and substitute 
therefore goods bearing no label at all or 
his own name. He dislikes the traveling 
salesman of the trademark firms who will 
not shade prices and underbid rivals to ob- 
tain his order. Goods with a reputation 
cost him more than anonymous products, 
but he orders trademarked commodities just 
the same. He can’t help himself. The 
public, liking the goods, prefers well-known 
brands to others selling for no less, and the 
grocer must satisfy his patrons if he would 
stay in business. But—unless he is of the 
enlightened, progressive kind—he does not 
push the advertised small-profit wares. 

Nevertheless these goods scll most rapidly 
while the unknown brand gathers dust on 
the shelves. 

A good name adds to the value of a man, 
a can of beans or a pair of shoes. There is 
money in a name—provided it is backed by 
quality. 


























Not only does a distinctive mark on quality goods add to the receipts of the producer, but a farm wiih 
a name invites the owner to live up to and keep up its reputation 


The farmers of North Dakota have recog- 
nized this fact. They are rushing to register 
the names of their farms under the provis- 
ion of the new law which guarantees the 
exclusive use of the farm title to the first 
applicant. Western farmers producing 
quality goods would do well to ask their 
legislatures for a similar act. Not only does 
a distinctive mark on quality goods add to 
the receipts of the producer, but a farm with 
a name invites the owner to live up to and 
keep up its reputation. 

Why the Gods Laugh 

IGH school fraternities create dissi- 

pated juvenile snobs. Unanimously 
the school authorities have placed these 
fraternities under the ban. Yet parents 
freely and frequently lend their names and 
advance their money that the children may 
drag the school authorities into court to de- 
fend the order. 

The school board, in the unquestioned 
exercise of its authoricy, dismisses a princi- 
pal, does not reéngage a superintendent or 
teacher. Immediately there are ‘“demon- 
strations” by the children, mass meetings 
of the parents in favor of the ‘“‘victim,” and 
the recall is polished in plain sight to har- 
poon recalcitrant board members. 

Parental authority over children is dele- 


gated to teachers and school boards. Dur- 
ing school hours they take the place of 
father and mother. By ridiculing, belittling 
and attacking this delegated authority, fool 
parents undermine what little sway they 
have over their offspring. 

The strikes of school children for shorter 
hours and more play, the smashing of lunch 
rooms by rowdy boys, the attack of pupils 
upon an administrative official whose scalp 
they demand, these and a hundred other 
equally disgraceful incidents are not the 
fault of the schools. The full measure of 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
the parents who, lacking the time, inclina- 
tion or ability to maintain a wholesome 
measure of discipline in the home, resist 
with loud cackling every attempt of the 
school to enforce necessary regulations. 

The spectacle of a nation allowing a hand- 
ful of unruly children to defy successfully 
the reasonable mandates of duly consti- 
tuted authority, abetting the brats in their 
defiance, is ludicrous enough to make the 
gods laugh—or weep. 


Ships and the High Cost of Motoring 


ENZINE in France costs forty-five 
cents a gallon; in England gasoline has 
risen to thirty-five cents and the howl of the 
motorist resounds through the land. In the 
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4 “tank farm.” 


East and the Middle West the price of the 
stuff that cleans gloves and makes rubber 
tires go ’round has climbed from an average 
of thirteen to seventeen and eighteen cents 
a gallon in a year. Only on the Pacific 
Coast has the cost of operating an auto- 
mobile been reduced. Twelve months ago 
gasoline was bringing twenty cents and 
more. Now it hovers around fifteen, an- 
other straw proving the assertion that the 
motorist’s real paradise lies between Van- 
couver and San Diego. 

The increasing output of high-gravity 
petroleum in the immense California oil 
fields, the growing number of plants that 
squeeze every drop of gasoline out of the 
heavy oil and out of natural gas before 
these materials are burned under the boil- 
ers, have helped to reduce the cost of auto- 
mobile fuel in the West. Still another factor 
has been the advent of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
interests on the Pacific Coast, large shipments 
of Asiatic gasoline following this advent. 

If gasoline retails for eighteen cents in 
New York and brings twice that price in 
London, why is not a large stream of the 
volatile fluid flowing into the high-priced 
European markets from America? There 
are not enough bottoms to carry the gaso- 
line across the sea. Though rates have 
trebled in a year, the supply of tank steam- 
ers is still far behind the expanding demand. 
And the shippers, gazing hungrily across 
the sea at the motorists offering gold for 
gasoline that cannot be moved, cannot run 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
complaining of the water carriers’ rates and 
negligence in providing adequate facilities. 
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The increasing output of high-gravity petro’eum in the immense California oil fields, the 

growing number of plants that squeeze every drop of gasoline out of the heavy oil and out of 
natural gas before these materials are burned under the boilers, have helped 

to reduce the cost of automobile fuel in the West 


Sentiment and Butter Exports 
HUNDRED years ago Denmark was 
bankrupt. Agriculture, the country’s 

chief industry, was at low ebb. The upper 
classes spoke German; racial consciousness 
was almost dead among the _ poverty- 
stricken Danes. 

Today Denmark is prosperous. It is 
recognized as the world’s model agricultural 
commonwealth. It exports more daily 
products per capita than any other nation. 
A strong national pride is diffused through 
the country. 

What wrought the astonishing change? 

Plain sentiment did it. Sentiment, care- 
fully cultivated, boosted the butter ex- 
ports and made the little country rich. 

Bishop Grundtvig, Danish poet and his- 
torian, began eighty years ago to raise Den- 
mark out of the mire into which it had 
fallen. He translated the Norse saga from 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon texts into colloquial 
Danish, wrote Danish history, wrote patri- 
otic poems in Danish. But his most effec- 
tive tool with which to jack up Denmark 
was the high school. Not the common va- 
riety, but a high school attended by young 
men and young worren between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five, high schools that 
lodged and boarded the pupils, that were 
supported privately and made their appeal 
chiefly to the common people, to the labor- 
ers, mechanics, to owners and renters of 
small farms. They offered winter and sum- 
mer courses, the expense for a five-month 
course being but thirty-six dollars, a sum 
that included the students’ tuition, board, 
room and books for the course. 
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These high schools did not teach agricul- 
ture; they trained no one in a trade, con- 
ferred no degrees. They emphasized the 
study of literature and of Danish history; 
they opened the students’ minds by intro- 
ducing them to the wonders of natural 
science, and they cultivated the voices and 
bodies of the pupils by instruction in sing- 
ing and in gymnastics. Wholly impractical 
in their aims were the bishop’s schools, en- 
deavoring only to broaden the horizon of the 
mass, to give the common man a modicum 
of that general culture which, in the bishop’s 
words, “is its own reward.” 

Today Denmark has seventy-one of these 
private “‘people’s high schools” that build 
character by widening the young adults’ 
outlook upon life, that break down the bar- 
riers of local and caste prejudice, stimulate 
the minds and teach coérdination of effort for 
the benefit of the common cause. Traveling 
lecturers keep in touch with the students; 
annual meetings bring the graduates to- 
gether and keep alive the spirit fostered in 
the schools. 

These unpractical, unvocational high 
schools opened the rustic mind, instilled a 
thirst for more knowledge; they raised the 
cultural level of Denmark to unparalleled 
heights; they led to an extremely rapid 
adoption of improved agricultural methods 
and appliances. And, most important of 
all factors, they enabled the Danish farmers 
to grasp the principles and understand the 
value of codperation, broke the fences of 
jealousy, indifference and selfishness which 
elsewhere impeded the progress of co- 
operation. 

Thanks to scientific processes of produc- 
tion, to codperative methods of handling 
and marketing the product, Denmark’s 
agriculture is nowhere excelled today. The 
sentiment fostered by Bishop Grundtvig 
made the progress possible. 

A few cargoes of that Danish sentiment 
would work wonders on the farms of the 
West. 

Airing Reclamation Grievances 

HEN a poor man separates himself 

from the pay-check which supplied 
constant though slender nourishment and 
turns farmer without capital, he has to 
work thrice harder under the new master 
than under the old, and remuneration ap- 
parently shrinks to less than a bare living. 
Debts accumulate despite extraordinary 
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effort. The average settler, after the first 
year’s exuberant glow has paled, longs 
for the fleshpots of a steady job. He 
cannot see that every day’s work with the 
team is adding to the value of his land, 
increasing it faster than the sum of the 
liabilities grows. 

At this season of any colonizing project, 
look for growling thunder and _ lightning 
flashes. 

For several years the tension on the 
projects of the Reclamation Service has been 
mounting to a high voltage. Therefore, 
when Secretary Lane of the Interior De- 
partment arranged for a conference of the 
settlers with the officials of the Reclamation 
Service, sparks flew and growls reverberated 
through Washington. For two weeks the 
settlers had their innings. Day after day 
they aired their complaints. The fullest 
expression of opinion was encouraged. 
Facts substantiating the oft repeated, vague 
charges of inefficiency and extravagance 
were demanded; every clew that might lead 
to the real facts was followed diligently. 
Nor did the settlers bashfully hang back. 
They had confidence in Secretary Lane’s 
fairness. Not a few of them demanded the 
heads of all Reclamation Service officials, 
from the director in Washington down to 
the humble transit man on the project. 
There were others, especially the men repre- 
senting the settlers on the Montana proj- 
ects, who included irrigation and the entire 
West in their condemnation, who could not 
see one redeeming feature in the Service, 
in the works it had built, in the water it 
supplied or the land it reclaimed. Without 
bridle on tongue, the men made use of the 
conference to pour out their dammed feel- 
ings, to take a whack at every Reclamation 
head below the impressive pate of the new 
Secretary. 

When the conference closed, Secretary 
Lane summed up the results as follows: 

“T think I have before me a general view 
of the situation, and I have particularly 
the very thing that I wanted to get most: 
the inside of the minds of the men who have 
eventually to pay for the project. 

“T am still of the opinion that I was when 
this hearing opened, and that is that this 
problem is not altogether one of economics 
but is to a very considerable extent one of 
psychology.” 

The Reclamation Service is at work on 
twenty-five projects in sixteen states. It 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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employs 16,000 persons, and on the lands it 
has reclaimed so far twenty-six thousand 
families have found new homes. Most of 
these families came without capital; many 
of them had no experience in irrigation or 
any other kind of farming. What was worse, 
most of them had no experience whatsoever 
in collective action; they could not under- 
stand that coéperation is the very basis of 
successful irrigation. 

Wherever collective action and coopera- 
tion of irrigators was an established habit, 
wherever the difficulties of starting an irri- 
farm with insufficient capital—and 
the ultimate value of this farm—were 
thoroughly understood, criticism was silent, 
practical came instead, and 
appreciation Was expressed. In regions 
where irrigation and its problems are a com- 
parative novelty, the process was reversed. 

The Orland project, in the Sacramento 
valley, California, is one of the smallest 
public enterprises. The settlers, versed in 
cooperative irrigation, have a compact ener- 
get 
ciation annually spreads the maintenance 
and operation charge over every acre under 
the project, whether that acre takes the 
water it is entitled to or not, collects the 
assessment, and turns the necessary amount 
the Government in bulk, thus 
avoiding direct contact between. officials 
and settlers. The Orland men testified that 
relations between the Service and the set- 
tlers were harmonious. 

In Montana, on the contrary, the settlers 
on several projects have not yet taken the 
very first step in collective action. They 
unable to form a water users’ 
association. They ask that the Secretary 
force the warring factions to get together 
Plainly, settlers who are 
constantly at others’ throats cannot 
succeed in an enterprise whose very 
foundation is the ability and_ willingness 
to cooperate. 

Kansas, in a drought-and-grasshopper 
year, could not have set up a shriller wail 
than the delegation from Montana where 
codperation is at low ebb. According to the 
impassioned speeches of the delegates, the 
Government’s irrigation enterprises were 
a flat failure, the settlers were starving, un- 
able to sell out, unirrigated land above the 
ditches was producing more and selling for 
more than land publicly irrigated. Yet, 
when California, Oregon, Washington, Col- 


gated 


suggestions 


water users’ association. This asso- 


over to 


have been 


and organize. 
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orado, New Mexico, all the old irrigation 
states, came forward and asked that no 
more public funds be spent on Montana’s 
unpromising enterprises, when these states 
pointed out that public irrigation within 
their boundaries was a success and could be 
extended at a profit, Montana did not agree 
with joy to the proposition. Montana mem- 
bers of Congress were summoned hastily to 
counteract the effect of the explosive 
grouch. 

The strongest proof of the inherent sound- 
ness of the Reclamation Service policies is 
contained in the recommendations unani- 
mously drawn up and approved by the 
National Federation of Water Users’ Asso- 
ciations. The bulk of these recommenda- 
tions deals with the charges of autocratic 
rule continually launched against the Rec- 
lamation officials. It is demanded, and 
the demand is reiterated in a dozen para- 
graphs, that the settlers should be con- 
sulted in every matter materially affecting 
the project, its interests, construction, op- 
eration and cost, and that they should be 
given a voice in the final decision on all 
these questions. Since the settlers will have 
to pay for the projects, their demand is just 
and reasonable. Its granting will tend to 
minimize the friction which seems to have 
been the chief cause of the ill feeling. How- 
ever, transaction of business by massmeet- 
ing is impossible. Unless the settlers learn 
to act collectively, unless they can agree 
upon a compact body of representatives en- 
joying their confidence, and empowered to 
act for them, the requested division of au- 
thority cannot take place. 

The second part of the recommendations 
deals with the conditions of repaying the 
money advanced by the Government. At 
present the Keclamation Act requires that 
the money be paid back within ten years 
from the opening of any project. The set- 
tlers ask that the period be extended to 
twenty-five years, and that payments dur- 
ing the first five years be made as light as 
possible, the heaviest burden to be placed 
on the years when the new farm is produc- 
tive. This also is a reasonable demand. 

In reviewing the proceedings of the con- 
ference, it should be remembered that the 
majority of the delegates came to Washing- 
ton loaded to the guards with an accumula- 
tion of grievances. This load has been 
dumped, the tension has been removed and 
yet no fundamental defects have been made 
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apparent. Neither Western irrigation farm- 
ing nor the Reclamation Service has had to 
take the count. The only operation found 
urgently necessary affected no vital organ; 
it simply consisted of an application of 


witchhazel to numerous flea bites. The 
psychology of administration rather than 
the economics of the Reclamation Act 


caused most of the trouble. 

The Seamy Wealth of Utah 

TAH last year for the first time in its 

history produced more than three 
million tons of bituminous coal. Compared 
with Pennsylvania’s output of 144,000,000 
tons or with the 59,000,000 tons produced 
in West Virginia, Utah’s coal record is of 
meager proportions, but its pile of black 
diamonds assumes a most significant aspect 
when its untouched underground coal re- 
sources are compared with the reserves of 
the greatest industrial countries outside of 
the United States. 

H. S. Fleming, Secretary of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Trade Association, estimates the 
coal-bearing lands of Great Britain at 
12,000 square miles. Germany has but 
1700, France only 2500 square miles of 
ground underlain with coal seams. Utah, 
according to the Geological Survey, has a 
proven coal-bearing area of eight million 
acres, with another million and a quarter 
acres of possible seams still unexplored. — In 
the number of coal-bearing square miles Utah 
has more than England and Germany put 
together, though only a very small portion 
of its coal wealth has been developed. 
Some day in the not distant future the black 
treasure will prove of immense economic 
importance to the Beehive state. 


Repudiation or Repayment? 

HE cost of a hydraulic-engineering job 

is, next to the Chicago weather and a 
Supreme Court decision, the most uncer- 
tain, unstable quantity in the world. Be- 
fore it is ninety per cent. completed, not 
even Isaiah, Elias or the late lamented 
Prof. Moore could with accuracy predict the 
total expense of the finished product. Fully 
aware of this fact, contractors nowadays 
rarely undertake large hydraulic jobs on a 
lump-sum basis. The owner pays the bills 
plus ten percent to reimburse the contractor. 
And the aggregate expense in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred exceeds the tenta- 
tive estimate. 
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This tentative estimate has been the 
cause of more indignation, trouble, disap- 
pointment and hard words on the projects 
of the Reclamation Service than half a 
dozen other factors combined. By tenta- 
tive estimates the settlers on the projects 
were “given to understand” that their 
water rights would them certain 
amounts. The value of a right was de- 
duced by dividing the estimated cost by 
the number of acres that were to be sup- 
plied with water. 

Unfortunately the tentative estimates as 
arule proved far too low and the divisor, the 
number of that could be watered, 
shrank. Wherefore, the cost of a water 
right went up. On the Belle Fourche proj- 
ect it rose from the early tentative estimate 
of $30 to $40; Minidoka climbed from $22 
to $30; at North Platte $20 per acre were 
added to the original figures, and on other 
projects the increase was even larger. 

Now come the settlers, a good many of 
them, with a flat refusal to pay the full cost 
of the work constructed for them by the 
public. ‘‘When we settled on the land,” 
they argue, ‘“‘we were led to believe that a 
water right would cost us so much per acre. 
The Government promised to furnish water 
for that amount. We'll pay the contract 
price. We repudiate every cent of expense 
above the original estimated cost.”’ 

The Department of the Interior replies 
that no official estimates of cost have ever 
been made, that the tentative estimates 
were never intended to be final, and that 
the Department proposes to collect the full 
amount of the construction cost. 

Whose contention is just and equitable? 
There is merit in the arguments of both 
sides. Ultimately the Supreme Court will 
have to decide the question. 

If the courts uphold the settlers’ conten- 
tion and allow them to repudiate the excess 
of actual above tentative estimates, 
more than twenty million dollars will be 
lost to the Reclamation fund. But this 
pecuniary loss will be trifling compared 
with the blow dealt the reclamation move- 
ment by wholesale repudiation. Repudia- 
tion on a larger scale could not fail to 
furnish the East and the Middle West the 
very sharpest kind of weapons with which 
to fight the continuance or oppose the 
extension of constructive federal enterprise 
in the West. 


cost 
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cost 
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A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
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Ina general éxperience of camp 
life Kast and West, I have ob 


served two 


Comfort in 


Camping main classes of 
campeis. There are those who, 
strong and abounding in en- 


ergy, wish to be burdened with 


By 


SAUNDERS 


| ae | 


as litthe paraphernalia as possible; and so exist 
through weeks and months of camping, with a fry- 
ing-pan and a coffee-pot, a tin plate, spoon and cup, 
and a heavy cotton “comfortable” (so called!) in 
which to wrap up at night. 
anywhere, eat almost anything, and return from 
their outing rested and more abounding in energy 


These people can sleep 


and vigor than before. 

The second class of campers represents the oppo- 
site swing of the pendulum. These comfort-seek« *s 
have a cabin in the Adirondacks or a bungalow in 
the Sierras; every known transportable luxury in- 
cluding a colored or a Japanese cook accompanies 
them, and going into camp means simply a contin- 
uance of the luxurious life of town, amid different 
surroundings. 

There is, however, a large body of nature-lovers 
who have neither the strength of our first mentioned 
class nor the means of the second. These would 
greatly enjoy a life in the open, but a cotton com 
Mother Earth mean hours of 
wakefulness and a cold; they would delight in a 
meal taken under green boughs, vet the monotonous 


fortable on would 


service of the frying-pan repeated day after day 
would become to delicate stomachs distasteful and 
repellent; and the trip under such conditions would 
be only a weariness to the frail woman or the book 
loving man, who on the other hand neither desires 
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nor could afford the Japanese cook and the bunga- 
low. It is to this third class of people that I would 
give a few notes, derived from months of camp life; 
an outdoor life wherein one far from strong has 
been able to do her share in the simple work of the 
camp, to have hours of leisure amid the unutterable 
restfulness of the woods, and to gain daily in health. 

In the first place, since you are not of the iron- 
frame class, take no advice from such as to what to 
take and what to leave at home, but be a law unto 
yourself. Camping is hard to the physically weak, 
at the best; even with many comforts, one gains 
strength but slowly, but it will be surer than any 
form of gain if one is not retarded by lack of con- 
veniences. Therefore do not be afraid to take 
things for comfort; pay for the packing and trans- 
porting, and credit the amount against the doctor’s 
bill saved by your outdoor life. 

My husband and I have camped chiefly in the 
West, where during the season for outdoor life there 
is little or no rain. We have therefore only a 
“miner’s tent,” the kind pointed at the top and 
round at the bottom like an Indian tepee. As we 
use it chiefly for a store-room and dressing-room, 
moving the cots outside so as to sleep under the 
which measures 
at bottom 12 x 12 feet answers our purposes; but in 
shape and size it is not so convenient as a small wall 
tent would be, particularly in a region subject to 
rains. We use army cots, which are so strong that 
one can comfortably relax upon them without fear 
of collapse; with a bed of pine needles piled upon 
the cots, newspapers over and under to keep out the 
cold, heavy Navajo blankets laid over all, and the 


stars whenever possible, this tent 
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The Month’s Rodeo 


washing and re-washing these few, 
and ends with poor results after all. 
lor a two-months’ camp I have 
found useful the following list: dish- 
pan, soup-kettle, muffin-pans, roast- 
ing-pan, two sauce-pans, large and 
small frying-pans, teapot, coffee pot, 
pitcher, six small tin plates, six large 
tin plates, ten or twelve tin lids of 
different sizes, cake-griddle, cake- 
turner, mop, two milk-pans, kitchen 
spoons and forks, whisk-broom for 


-rushing around stove, six jelly 
tumblers with tops fer packing 
butter, a water-bucket, and some 


cheese-cloth bags for keeping meat. 
Of course this list could be greatly 
condensed if needful; one can bake 
cakes in the frying pan and dispense 
with the griddle, live without muf- 
fins and keep milk in the soup-kettle 
if need be, but since we are dealing 
with comfort in camping, these econ- 
omies of space do not enter into our 
considerations. 

All utensils had best be of granite 





bed-covers alop of these, there is nearly the comfort 
of a real city bed! Take light weight all wool 
blankets, and an old down quilt; take also if possible 
a few sheets, for if you have warm weather, no 
words can tell the 
the woolly blankets that are so delighiful on really 
cold nights. If your camp is to be for many wecks, 
it will pay you to make a few brown linen pillow 


comfort of not sleeping between 


cases to save washing. 

Che usual little camp chairs are good, but if you 
can allow space for but one chair apie c, be sure to 
get the kind shown in the heading to this article. 
Rememer that for many long days or weeks the 
only repose you will get, except on your cot, will be 
in a chair; therefore secure one in which you may 
rest comfortably, even while paring potatoes or tak- 
ing ne essary stitches. 

The main place, however, where comfort in camp- 
ing comes in, is in the kitchen department. The 
camp stove must be good. We have always used 
one of the small sheet-iron stoves with two holes 
and an oven. These come in different sizes and it is 
remarkable how well they answer all practical pur- 
poses, if you understand cooking. And I may say 
here, never attempt to camp at all unless some one 
of your number understands how to cook and 
thoroughly enjoys the art. 

Have for the stove two sections of pipe, so that 
the smoke may escape at a joint high enough to 
avoid blinding you when at work. If the stove is 
low, have it placed on a box sufficiently high, so 
that you will not have to stoop. Take as many 
cooking utensils as you can get into the space 
allotted to such matters. It is hopeless to work with 
too few; one spends an endless amount of time 





Where comfort in camping Comes in is the kitchen 


or aluminum. Get the best in quality; 
you have to work with them yourself, 
and must save time and strength. 
The tin lids are constantly needed to keep over all 
cooked articles, as the outdoor air cools hot things 
very quickly; and the tin plates are invaluable, as hot 
pans from the stove can be placed on them and car- 
ried to the tables with no danger of soil from the 
smoky bottoms, and an immense amount of labor 
saved by serving direct from the pan. 

For table dishes we use the German white enamel 
ware edged with blue, which may now be found at 
any house-furnishing store. It is charming in its 
cleanly dainty appearance, yet as unbreakable as 
the conventional camp tin plate, and it can be put 
upon the stove or in the hottest oven to reheat with- 
out harm—no small consideration on a cold day 
when the wind chills your soup quickly. Take 
several extra plates, cups and saucers, besides the 
number allotted each person. 

We always take our own silver and table napkins; 
they are restful to use, and thoroughly pay for the 
little extra trouble. Besides they furnish such excel- 
lent texts for the Bohemian camp visitor to lecture 
from, that we should miss a great deal of instruction 
and quiet amusement were these left behind. 

“Silver in camping!” says the visitor. ‘Why, my 
dear woman, you don’t know how to camp at all! 
Let me give you some of the main points, so that 
you will not burden yourself with these foolish 
traps another time. Of course, being originally from 
the Easi, you don’t know, but here you want to be 
really comfortable in camp—just an old tin pan or 
kettle or iron spoon or any old thing to cook with 
and eat with, and throw it away afterward—no 
trouble at all!” 

Vainly do we explain that this entire outfit is the 
result of months of camp experience; that three 
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Now ready! 


The .25 Rim-Fire cartridge is almost 
as well and favorably known as the 
.22 Short. It has power enough so that 
it is used very successfully on deer; so 
accurate it is extensively used in target 
work; and so cheap you can use it 
freely without counting the expense. 


Unless you wish to use center-fire cartridges 
and reload your shells, you will find this .25 
Rim-Fire Marlin repeater the most convenient, 
most economical and satisfactory repeating 
rifle obtainable for medium game and target 
requirements. 


Ideal Hand Book tells all about reloading 
cartridges. Mailed for 6 cents in stamps. 





i, Maclin 


For rabbits, woodchucks, crows, hawks, foxes and 
geese, get this superb new Model 27 Marlin. 
ing rifle in the market using the popular .25. Rim-Fire cartridge. 











Its the only repeat- 


This new rifle is our popular Model 27 re- 
peater adapted to the .25 Rim-Fire cartridge. 
It has the quick, smooth-working “pump” 
action and the modern solid-top and side 
ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased 
safety and convenience. It has take-down 
construction; action parts removable without 
tools; it’s easy to keep clean. Has Ivory Bead 
front sight and Rocky Mountain rear sight; 
8 shots at one loading. Price, with 24-inch 
round barrel, $13.15; with octagon Special 
Smokeless Steel barrel, $15.00. 

Send 3 stamps postage for new catalog showing 
complete line of Marlin repeaters, rifles and 
shotguns. 


lhe Marlin Firearms ©. 


5 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 











Ajax Drilling Engine 





California—Land of Oil Gushers 


The California National 
| Supply Co. | 


Dealers in Oil Well Supplies, Ajax Dnilling 
Engines, National Special Boilers, Diamond 
BX Casing, Upset End Rotary Dnil Pipe 


75 per cent of all the oil gushers in California 
were drilled with our outfits | 


MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Branches: San Francisco, Bakersfield, Maricopa, Moron, Shale, 
McKittrick, Coalinga, Santa Maria, Orcutt, Sisquoc, Brea 








COMFORT 


Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. 


Sportsman’s 


First. Essential 
Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


Lightest, easiest boot made. 
> Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog iB 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITGHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 





AllL-heights for men and women. 
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weeks on the pitiless Mojave desert were rendered 
to a frail physique possible and even delightful by 
these very comforts; that we see no reason for leav- 
ing silver with our servants and eating with tin our- 
selves for three painful months. Our visitor con- 
tinues firmly to enlighten us, and failing to convince 
moves on to the next camp, whence come fragments 
of sentences descriptive of a curious form of snob. 
Pable-cloths I would not recommend; white ones 
and the conventional red cloth 
lacks painfully in attractiveness, after some days 


soil too q lickly, 





ot use. 


A pretty green and white oiicloth, which 
can be kept sp itlessly clean, has been a great com- 
lake rather more than you 


table, as extra covers and mats are 


fort in our camp life. 
will use on the 
sometimes useful. 

After the kitchen comforts, I would say that those 
what we call “camp furniture.” 
Phis means rude tables, rough chairs, shelves nailed 
to trees, boxes on legs for holding provisions which 
must be kept from the dampness of the ground, and 
any such articles which the ‘“‘men folks” of your 
camp will kindly knock together for you. These 
can be made of pac king-boxes, tree branches or old 
boards; we use anything within reach, and my hus- 
ban 


most needed are 


gets the articles put together as quickly as 





possible after we go into camp, bringing thereby 
unlimited comfort without delay into the commissary 
department. For the making of such things, it will be 
needful to take with you a small saw, a hatchet, 
spade, small axe, nails, wire and pincers. Take 


also a number of old gunny sacks or pieces of bur- 





The Month’s Rodeo 


lap, for spreading upon the ground, or using as a 
floor covering in the tent. If the ground is dusty 
or at all damp you will be very glad to have these. 
In a warm country, boxes sunk in the ground for 
keeping meat, butter, eggs and milk (if you can get 
the latter luxuries) are most valuable. If needful, 
butter may be packed in small jelly tumblers, and 
carried with you. By burying these tumblers in the 
ground in a cool place, and taking one out as needed, 
the butter will keep perfectly fresh for many weeks. 
Concerning comfortable clothing for camping, | 
would say that my husband and I, while wearing 
outfits perfectly satisfactory to ourselves, do not 
deem it necessary to secure this comfort by looking 
like “freaks.” Hobnailed shoes, skirts to 
knees, bloomers and a general soiled air of wildness 
may mean comfort to some women campers, but 
they certainly do not to the writer. In the wildest 
and most remote haunts of Nature I find no need 
for any heavier shoes than those worn for walking 
at home, nor for a skirt much above the ankles; but 
this should be full and light, well fastened to the 
shoulders, and every garment should be loose and 
comfortably adjusted. Soft that will not 
frighten the birds and small animals about camp, 
will add to their comfort and your pleasure; and 
plainly made linen-colored waists with pretty collars 
will be found My husband generally 
makes camp-life the occasion to use up his old 
clothes; and finds leather leggins, a soft hat, and a 
handkerchief about the neck instead of a collar the 
only changes necessary from his ordinary dress. 


one’s 


colors 


welcome. 


MY PEPPER-TREE TENT 


By JESSIE PRYSE ARTHUR 





The pleasantest place fora child to be, 
Is under my tent, the old pepper-tree. 
Its fern-like branches droop clear to the ground, 


ries peep in all around; 
woven a mat 
ke that. 


nt 





1ere and the days grow long, 


warbles his wealth of song, 





wns just as golden bright, 


T 
i 
Each noon is as hazy, as starry each night? 


While pungent odors from camphor and gum, 
(nd salty breaths from the ocean come. 

Oh, then is the time my steps are bent 

\long the path to my pepper-tree tent. 


I lie on my back ’neath the roof of green, 

Where patches of white and of blue are seen, 

As cloud-boats saii in the sky-sea above, 

And leaves half hide the brown nest of a dove. 
The sunbeams are playing “I spy” on the ground; 
The world is still—not a stir, not a sound. 
My evelids close, sweet sleep is sent; 

I dream of joy, in my pepper-tree tent. 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved over 
their doorways and upon. their 
temple walls the symbol of super- 
natural protection; a winged disk. 
It typified the light and power 
of the sun, brought down from on 
high by the wings of a bird. 


Medizeval Europe, in a more practi- 
cal manner, sought protection behind 
the solid masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have approached 
the ideal of the Egyptians. Franklin 
drew electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the telephone. 


Today the telephone is a means 
of protection more potent than the 
sun disk fetish and more practical 
than castle walls. 


The Bell System has carried the 
telephone wires everywhere through- 





One Policy 


One System 
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out the land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the safety 
and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, with 
electric speed, reaches the most 
isolated homes. Such ease of com- 
munication makes usa homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and protects 
our naticnal ideals and_ political 
rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Summer and Snow on Me. Shasta 


Photographs copyright by ic; R. Miller 























Summer and snow are 


an irresistible outing combination for the California vacationist of the mountain-conqueror 
class. 


The first of these interesting pictures by Mr. Miller shows a top-notch group on Mt. Shasta (elevation 
380 feet) whose names have just been entered in the iron-bound register kept there in a weather-proof box. 
The middle picture hints at how hard it is to go up, the lower one how easy is the 
favorite starting-point with Shasta climbers. Superb scenery all 
sulphur springs, 





» home-stretch. Sisson is the 
the way, and the diverting antics of boiling 

reward those who sky-scrape to peep into Shasta’s silent crater 
374 
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LEA & PER 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Pour a Tablespoonful Over 
a Rarebit before Serving! 


Used by all Chefs in Leading 
Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 
because it’s Universally the 
Favorite Seasoning. 


A Famous Relish for Soups, Fish, Roasts, 
Steaks, Game, Gravies and Rarebits. 

Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
a 35 INEM OE I ana 
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OU can keep nearly every- 
thing in home, office or store 
always perfectly oiled, “clean 
asa whistle,” polished bright as 
new and as free from rust and 
tarnish as the day it was bought, 
Try ‘‘3-in-One” for sewing 
machines, clocks, cameras, type- 
writers, furniture, bathroom fix- 
tures,electric fans, lawnmowers, 
guns, fishing rods and reels, etc. 
B Three sizes—10c, 25c and 50c. 

[ANS POUsH: 4 Sold at a.l good stores. 

t pAEVENTS RUST a 

le LupricaTés Write for generous seme 


i TYPEWRITERS j Free and Dictionary—FREE ! 
3-IN-ONE OIL co. 


33 Broadway, New York 
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| Suggests 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment as 
indispensable for sunburn, 
prickly heat, itchings, irri- 
tations, chafings, redness, 
roughness and bites and 
stings of insects. Baths with 
the Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment are most effective, 
agreeable and economical. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each, with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and — 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S. 

og Men who shave and shampoo with Sales 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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THE CATTLEMAN’S CHOICE 


By AURELIA M. MICHENER 


Jim an’ Pete’s gone to the cit. 
They wrote to me today; 

They’s both a-runnin’ autos now 
For rich guys round the bay. 


“Come! get a job with us!” they says; 
“We're picked for winners! Change 
That old moth-eaten bronk o’ yours 


> 


For a car, an’ quit the range! 


3ut Jim an’ Pete, they make me sore! 
Great sarpents! don’t they know 

\ good, sound, tough old bronk like you 
Beats any car they grow? 


An’ ain't I glad you're faded brown 
Instead o’ shiny red ? 

\n’ got them wicked whites uv’ eyes, 
Not gas-lamps, in yer head ? 


An’ glad yer saddle’s no tun-no, 
Yer reins no steerin’-wheel ? 

An’ glad I don’t persuade y’u round 
With valves, but quirt and steel ? 


An’ glad y’u buck instead o’ balk 
When first led out at morn? 

An’ glad yer hungry whicker-call’s 
No brass-mouthed honkin’ horn ? 


An’ glad the pantin’ o’ yer ribs 
Is Jungs, an’ not machine ? 

An’ glad yer breath is upland grass, 
Not rank old gasoline ? 


Yes! an’ tho’ roundup times is hard, 
An’ pickin’ sometimes poor, 

But gee! I’m glad J’m Cowboy Hank, 
Not Henri, the shaffoor! 














A STRANGER IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 





“Wow-hoop! 
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War party coming!” 
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City Auditor Houston, Tex , cov 
ered with { ft. of Genasco 
Smooth-Surface I iy Roofing 





fastened with 

















THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


If you want to be sure of an evertight roof be 
sure its waterproofing 1s Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


Trinidad Lake asphalt is ‘‘Nature’s everlasting waterproofer’’—noted for its 
uniform and lasting quality. And only with roofing that is lastingly waterproof 
can you expect to get lasting protection. 

Genasco Roofing is Trinidad Lake asphalt in the right form to give resisting 
and enduring power to roofs. Our experience (beginning as pioneers over thirty 
years ago) in the use of asphalt goes in Genasco. And this combination makes 
roofing that withstands the rain, sun, wind, hail, snow, heat, cold, and fire. 

Gio deeper than the looks when you buy your roofing. Get Genasco and you 
get roofing with real, permanent waterproofing. 







Ask your dealer for Genasco—the roofing with the hemisphere trademark. Guaranteed. Mineral or smoot! 
surface—several weights. The Kant-leak Kleet is in every roll of Genasco smooth surface roofing. Beats cement 
ind large-headed nails for waterproofing the seams. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples, free. 





The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 


1 aes ee ea Ace 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. New York San Francisco Chic ago 
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In the 


famed Deita lands they grow 1200 dozen bunches of celery to the acre. Some of the fields cover 


a section of land “and then some 


San Joaquin—A Modern Californian E] Dorado 


By Emerson Hout 


HE olfactory nerves play strange tricks. They 

have a direct connection with the switchboard 
to memory and imagination. In a twinkling they 
light up hidden recesses of the mind, encompass tre- 
mendous distances, surmount the obstacles of years 
and conjure forth long-forgotten incidents. 

\ faint elusive odor carried two thousand 
miles across country in far less time than the light- 
ning flash of the telegraph. It was the delicate 
fragrance, the mellowness, the ripeness of a June 
harvest apple. For a moment I lay in the soft lush 
grass in the old orchard, sinking my teeth into a 
juicy harvest apple. I could hear the melodious 
song of the meadowlark, the querulous cry of the 
blue-jay, the raucous rat-tat of the woodpecker. 
I could hear the tinkling of the brook and the click 
of the mower in the clover field nearby. Memory 
travels fast. In an instant the sun disappeared. A 
zigzag of lightning cut the somber mass of clouds, 
and thunder reverberated menacingly. 

The vision passed as I dodged a clanging street- 
car and pursued my way down the street of San 
Francisco. But the train of thought did not break 
entirely. All through the day I gathered up the 
broken threads. Memories of that far-off homeland 


me 
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came back to me and I found myself weighing and 
balancing the old home with the new. 

In California I have never tasted a June harvest 
apple. I have missed some of the joys of “knee 
deep” in June-time. I have hungered even for an 
electrical storm. But—I have enjoyed some things 
that are impossible there. I have seen many things 
that I did not see in my old Middle-west home. I 
know that my heart would yearn for California 
should I return to the old home. For life has been 
pleasant here. No June harvest apples send their 
fragrance through the air, but the delicate fragrance 
of the ripening apricot, of the peach, of the nectar- 
ine take their place. Clover is forgotten, for alfalfa— 
wonderful forage crop—has taken its place. Here 
the fields are green. The orchards are heavily 
laden. The harvest is fourfold. Two cuttings of 
clover! What is that to seven of alfalfa! A few 
crates of peaches from the old orchard for market! 
What is that to an acre of crated fruit drying in the 
midsummer sun! 

But this is to be a brief epitome of a single Cali- 
fornia county, a county that has its share of Cali- 
fornia’s wonderful climate, but a county that has 
more. I wish that you could come with me to the 
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For SUNBURN § 


this cooling, soothing emol- 
lient will quickly relieve 
and soon heal the tender, 
inflamed skin. 


—keeps the complexion fre 
clear and attractive all summer. 


Selling everywhere, or post- 
paid by us on receipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c. 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


— SAMPLES will 
besent*f you en- 
close 2c stamp 
to pay postage. i€¥| 
A. S.HINDS |. °/ 
287 West St. | \ - 
Portlend, Me. | 











Women who insist on perfect 
fit demand that their gowns 
be fastened with 


A) Seams 
—D) that hold 


" Wow't Rust 
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Look for the name ‘*Peet’s’’ on every envelope, 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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He locates your price 
list first! How ? 


because it is always on same color paper; he 
doesn’t have to think about it—the action is 
alutomatic—no delay —no effort. 

A different color for every office form. 
That is the Signal System. 

We have prepared a valuable manual on 
this subject—The Signal System in Modern 
Business—free to purchasing agents and 
executives, regular price 25c. 


HAWME RMI 
BOND 


The Utility Business Paper 


is the best paper for business use, for forms, 
letterheads, price lists, etc. It is always in 
stock in 12 colors and white, all standard 
sizes, ready for immediate shipment. 

Hammermill Bond is a firin, tough paper 
— it looks right and feels right. 


Our System Service is at your disposal at any 
time without charge. Write us fully about any 
ottice problems which bother you—we will make 
the rough places smooth. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, free of charge, your book—The Signal 
System in Modern Business. 


Sun. 8 
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In some 


tower of the court-house in San Joaquin county, 
and from its height feast your eyes upon the broad 
that stretch forth in every direction from this 
I wish 


acres 
central market-place of a wonderful county. 
that you could see the white ribbons that go fan- 
like from the county seat into the uttermost cor- 
ners of the county, broad paved asphalt and mac- 
adamed highways that perpetuate the trails first 
marked by the booted heels of the prospectors of 
‘49, who came up Suisun bay through the Straits 
of Carquinez, up the San Joaquin river, outfitted 
at the little trading center of Stockton and started 
were no fences. They 


for their El Dorado. There 


went whithersoever they willed and the paths 
that they made are perfect highways over which 
the products of a more permanent El Dorado are 
carted to a thriving city of 30,000 souls. 


I wish that you could see the silvery waterways 
upon which float a busy fleet of commerce-carriers. 
Four hundred miles of waterway upon which a mil- 
lion tons of freight are carried annually! A single 
f gasoline passenger launches plying between 
regions carried 


line 
Stockton and the wonderful delta 
more passengers than did all the lines of the 
Mail Steamship Company on the Pacific 


in 191 
Paciti 
ocean. 
and perfect road-beds of four trans- 
continental railroads crisscross the county. 
Beautiful and imposing public buildings mark the 
progress and the foresight of the people who have 
come to make their homes in this county. Brown 
fields of waving grain and green fields of alfalfa and 


Shining steel 


SUNSET Advertisements 


i country will bring greater returns than five 








land 


times that amount of 
sections 


the varying shades mark the orchards of peaches, 
apricots, walnuts, olives, prunes and nectarines. 

Vast fields laid off in perfect symmetry give forth 
each season their wealth of potatoes and celery and 
asparagus. 

San Joaquin is a resourceful county, a diversified 
county, a wealth-giving county, a remarkable 
county in many ways. Much of its success is due 
to its strategic location. It lies at the lower end of 
the great San Joaquin valley at the mouth of the 
San Joaquin river, at the beginning of Suisun Pass. 
It is but eighty miles from San Francisco bay, the 
greatest trade center of the Pacific Coast. Through 
Suisun Pass comes the army of the rivercraft and 
many of the railway trains that carry the traflic 
of the whole valley. Through the one other pass 
in the coast mountains, at Livermore, come two 
other transcontinental railroads which seek their 
way from San Francisco to the Fast. San Joaquin 
is the logical shipping center for the tremendously 
rich San Joaquin valley. It is a gateway to both 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. 

California annually produces $15,000,000 worth 
of cereals. San Joaquin county leads all other 
counties in the state in the production of cereals. 
California annually produces 8,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes. San Joaquin county leads all other coun- 
ties in the state in the production of potatoes; one- 
half the entire output comes from this county alone. 
San Joaquin county leads all others in the production 
of barley and in the production of vegetables; 
comes second in the value of all crops raised; third 
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rm 
to Health 


is fraught with grave dan- ‘ 
ger of relapse—particularly 
from overeating of ordinary 
foods, What is needed at this 
critical period is something 
that will supply abundance 
of nourishment without 
overtaxing the weakened 
digestive function. 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 
is recommended by leading phy- 
sicians as the ideal food-tonic for 
convalescents. Highly nutritive, 
pleasantly flavored, easy to 
digest and quickly assimi- 
lated—it supplies the very 
elements needed to insure 
a speedy return to normal 
health and strength. 













Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 


Insist Upon It Being ‘‘Pabst”’ 


FREE BOOKLET, “Health Darts,” tells 
|uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 
Write for it. 


Seve 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Vaseline 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





immer pleas- 
ures and still keep 
your skin fine and soft | 
and velvety by the regu- | 
lar use of “Vaseline.” | 





Rub it in gently night | 
and morning. It relieves | 
sun-burn and wind- 

burn—-soothes and pro- 
tects the skin 


For sale by all druggists. | 





I 
You will need some of the | 
“Vaseline” preparations on j 

. . FF 
your holiday and in your [ 








home. | 
Write for free booklet tell- 


ing all about them. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. / 
\ (Consolidated) 
,. 2) State Street 
oo, New York y 
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Phe California farmer has been 


in the production of grapes; fifth in the production 
of hay and forage crops and fifth in the value of all 
property. Therefore, San Joaquin is no raw unde- 
veloped county. It is a leader among counties. 

This county is peculiar in its distinctive land 
Its Delta lands, its grain lands, its fruit 
lands differ as greatly as one eastern state differs 
from another. The county is as level as a Kansas 
prairie. The soil types include peat, black adobe, 
sediment, clay loam, sandy loam and reddish clay 
and from these various types, widely distributed, 
come the various products which make one section 
differ from another. Broadly speaking you may 
name the four distinctive land divisions as the Delta 
section, the Lodi section, the South San Joaquin 
Irrigation District and the grain farms. 

The Delta or reclaimed lands extending from the 
extreme northwestern edge of the county down to 
the west side of Old river are the wonder lands of 
San Joaquin county, and for that matter of the 
United States. 
so productive and of such unique composition as 
to have attracted the attention of soil experts all 
over the world. These are overflow lands formerly 
marshes covered with a growth of tules, 
flags, willows and other aquatic vegetation. As 
marsh lands they were the homes of wild birds, 
more or less of a menace to health. Con- 
they have become sunken 
gardens of fabulous wealth The land has been 
reclaimed in great areas or island districts contain- 
ing from 2,500 to 15,000 acres. 


areas. 


The soil of this section is so rich, 


dense 


useless, 


quered by enterprise 


In all some 200,000 
It is through this 
section that the 400 miles of navigable waterways 
of the county run. It is an interesting sight to the 
novice to see the butcher, the grocer or the dry 
goods merchant float his stock of goods to the door 
of the consumer. Giant levees surround the re- 
claimed Great dredges work constantly 
night and day building and rebuilding the earth- 
work These dredges are the product of 
local ingenuity and local capital. The land is very 
porous and needs to be irrigated. The method of 
irrigation is unique. Siphon pumps lead from the 


acres have been so reclaimed. 


lands. 


lev ees. 


quick to recognize and 





adapt modern agricultural machinery to his needs 


river over the levees, and a few turns at the pump 
on the crest of the siphon starts the water flowing 
over the land. Drainage is as necessary as irriga- 
tion and immense pumping plants installed at 
various places, some stationary, some mounted on 
dredges driven either by electricity or steam-power 
are readily floated to the spot needed and started 
pumping. So rich is this land that it commands 
and readily brings an average cash rental of twenty 
dollars per acre. It is admirably adapted to po- 
tatoes, beans, asparagus, celery, onions and barley. 

The Lodi section, in the north end of the county, 
is a model intensified fruit section for the future 
development of other sections of the San Joaquin 
valley. From the town of Lodi are shipped annually 
almost twenty-five hundred cars of table grapes, 
two thousand cars of wine grapes, twenty-six cars 
of almonds, seventy-five cars of deciduous fruits, 
fourteen hundred wine, not to mention 
grain and live stock and vegetables. This dis- 
trict is especially noted for the production of Flame 
Tokay grapes, which here take on a distinctive deli- 
cate color and are treasured on the market as table 
grapes par ex¢ ellence. 

The grain-farmimg sections are scattered but the 
bulk of the land devoted to grain crops lies in the 
southwest portion of the county. 


cars of 


There is a simi- 
lar area in the southeastern portion. Here dry- 
farming is practised and crops are summer-fallowed. 
Eventually this grain land will become orchards 
and alfalfa fields. 

The South San Joaquin Irrigation District in- 
cludes 72,000 acres in the southern end of the 
county. It was formed in 1909 when many of the 
land-owners reluctantly voted for or against the 
issuing of bonds to the extent of $1,875,000 for a 
good and complete irrigation and drainage system. 
Joining with the owners of 65,000 acres of land in 
Stanislaus county, just across the line, the water 
rights and canal system of the Stanislaus Water 
Company were purchased for $650,000. A part- 
nership dam was constructed in the Stanislaus 
river near Knights’ Ferry, and eight miles of main 
canal with a carrying capacity of 1,700 cubic feet 
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NO SPORTSMANS 
KIT COMPLETE 
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WITHOUT I 
Carry a bottle in your grip. It's 
stainless and odorless. The best lubri- 
cating oil ever refined ; in a class by 
itself for use on firearms and reels. 
Will not gum or chill. Contains 
no acid, PREVENTS RUST. 


Allhardwareand sporting goodsstores 
sell it. Large bottle, cheaper to buy, 
25 cents; trial size, |O cents. ff 
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SHOWCASES, SODA FOUNTAINS 
BANK, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES 
COMMERCIAL FURNITURE 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


Prof. |. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 


Beautifier 


wrinkles 


ents in 
RELY COVER 


es net ME 
t ERADICATES them. 


MALVINA LOTION — and 
ICHTHYOL SOAP shoul 








TYPEWRITERS 
FACTORY REBUILT |-) 
SUMMER BARGAINS! 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list-prices for the sum- 
mer only. You can save as much as $75 by buying now, 
and have your choice of all the leading models. 

Factory Rebuilt Typewriters are machines that have been 
stripped down to the frane, and built up again with new and 
refinished parts, by skilled workmen in our own factories. 
They are trade-marked and guaranteed just like new 
machines. Back of this guarantee is an organization 
as big, as strong, and as responsible as any compiny 
a making new machines exclusively. 

Write for Summer Price List and ilustrated Catalogue. 


vi AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


845 Broadway, New York 


‘ 716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles % 
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The Ideal Servant in the Home— 
A Thermos Carafe at 


6 


Thermos has won its way to a place in 
the bed chamber and dining room of every 
carefully regulated home. 


It is nolonger an item of equipment only 
for the lover of out-of-doors, but its place 


in the household is established. 


Mother knows that it keeps Baby’s milk 
free from germ-laden, deadly flies, keeps it 
so cold that bacteria cannot develop, and 
so clean and fresh that baby is never sub- 
ject to the danger of infection from luke- 


warm, disease-breeding milk. 


Father knows that THERMOS keeps 
grape juice or the nip of cooling beverage 
fresh and sweet and cold as long as he 


wants it kept cold 


Children know that there’s lots of fun in 
THER MOS-—bully hot tea and coffee and 
soups and cold lemonades and punches 


a-picnicking. 
The whole family votes for THERMOS. 


If the name Thermos is not stamped on 
the bottom it is a counterfeit. 


Ask your dealer for a new catalogue. 


Thermos-on- Thames 
AT NORWICH, CONN. 
New York 


San Francisco Toronto 
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There are 260 miles of asphalt and macadam highways in San Joaquin county. Every section has good roads 


per second were completed, the two districts shar- 
ing equally in the cost and in the division of the 
flow. The success of the venture was apparent but 
the bond issue was insuflicient to complete the 
plans. On January 25, 1913, by an almost unani- 
mous vote an additional bond issue of $1,170,000 was 
voted to complete the distribution and drainage 
system, together with a bond issue for $700,000 to 
complete a splendid auxiliary storage reservoir 
which will have a capacity of 184,000 acre feet. 
The district was organized under the Wright and 
Bridgeford acts and water is assured every forty- 
acre tract. The total cost will not exceed fifty- 
four dollars per acre. The change in the southern 
portion of the county was instantaneous. Aban- 
doned wheat fields gave way to orchards and mead- 
ows that are producing more per acre per season 
than ten acres produced before. 

The result of the new farming in San Joaquin 
county is shown in the census figures. The gain in 
ten years in the value of farming property was 
115.5 per cent. The per acre value of land jumped 
from $34.31 to $73.27. The per capita wealth of 
the rural districts of the county according to the 
census of 1910 was $2448.74 in round numbers. 
The value of the annual crops is about as follows: 
grain $3,500,000; hay $2,500,000; potatoes $2,500,- 
000; grapes $2,000,000; dairy products $1,200,000; 
beans $1,000,000; vegetables $3,500,000; meat and 
live stock $2,500,000; tree fruits $1,000,000; poul- 
try and poultry products $900,000; onions $600,000. 
San Joaquin county is a wealth maker. 

Now, some one is benefiting from this agricultural 
activity. If you could see the attractive homes, and 
well-kept farms, and beautiful orchards, and com- 
modious schoois, and perfect highways, and farm- 
ing conveniences, and thriving market centers, you 
would know that it is the people themselves who are 
enjoying the fruit of their labor in the county, for 
here farm life is at its best; home life is ideal. 

There are a number of thriving towns in the 
county, the county seat, Stockton, of course, lead- 
ing all others in importance and wealth. Stockton 
is a city that has enjoyed a splendid and perfectly 
natural growth. Varied manufacturing interests 
have added to its activity and per capita wealth. 





Here are located great machinery manufacturing 
concerns, making and assembling the famed Cater- 
pillar traction engine, combined harvesters, marine 
and stationary oil engines, centrifugal pumps, 
dredges, and ditch working machinery; flour and 
cereal mills; wineries, tanneries and other manu- 
facturing plants of importance. The annual out- 
put of manufactured products totals the significant 
sum of $15,000,000. Five thousand people are em- 
ployed in the various establishments and the an- 
nual distribution of wages totals over $3,000,000. 

Lodi, with a population of 4000, and Tracy are 
other incorporated towns; and Manteca, Ripon and 
Escalon are thriving towns in the South San Joa- 
quin irrigation district. There are a number of 
other smaller progressive trade centers. 

Now this article would be useless were there no 
further opportunities in San Joaquin county. One 
does not care particularly to read of a successful 
manufactory if no opportunity is left to place money 
into it and enjoy the benefits of its dividends. One 
does not care particularly to read of a rich country 
where every foot of land is taken, knowing that 
others are neither wanted nor invited. But we all 
want to hear and take advantage, if possible, of 
the place where we may stand some show of not 
only making our Jiving but of getting ahead. To 
the settler who would not be content to give up 
those modern conveniences to which he has been 
accustomed, who wants to be in the midst of the 
highest development and who is willing to pay in 
proportion to the benefits of such a country, San 
Joaquin offers a fitting home land. Land may per- 
haps be valued a little higher than in those sections 
where roads are yet to be built, where schools and 
churches are to come with the development of 
farm land, where the rural mail service has not yet 
penetrated, where the telegraph and electric light 
have not yet been extended, but these conveniences 
are worth much to the modern farmer. Here is 
land of a superlative fertility, land that will pro- 
duce far in excess of that now being courageously 
farmed by many middle western farmers. But the 
problem that should be uppermost in the mind of 
the investor in land is, not how much shall I pay for 
land, but how great will be returns after cultivation? 
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BRASS BANDS FORMING— 
SEND YOUR NAME 


We will send you full instruc- 
tions how to organize a success- 
ful band. Lots of money and 
fun. We will send you a iree 
copy of our Band He raid. 

Easy payments accepted on instruments. 


Lyon & Healy, 29-49 Adams Street, Chicago 
World's Largest 4 Music House 








“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
¥ alle viate, but this is sure 
manent.”-V. F. Sa, Aug 
1891 aa for Lecture ‘‘Great Subject 
of Fe 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the wlprmreennian Reduction - Obesity 
id Pos ve abt ee u RE. Your bits luction is assured—reduce 





t Or mnth's tre A. = M ottice, 1370 Broadway, 
New York. « PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 

Phe cure is positive and permanent."’—V. ¥. Mera/d, July 9, 1993. 

On Obe sity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized cateaatin N.Y. World. 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“| hear you. I can hear now as well as any- 

body. ‘How?’ Oh, —_ new THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I've a pair in 

Ay my ears now, but = a are invisible. | 
would not know I had them i in, myself, 
only that | hear all right. 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are 
to the eyes. Invisible, comfort- 
able, weightless and harmless. 

Anyone can adjust it."” Over one 
hundred reson sold. Write for book- 


let and testimonials. 

























Price, $5 Complet 
THE MORLEY CO., » Dept. 780, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 











hitfemore’s 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest a Largest Variety 


| WHITTEMOREs 
| GabTo<, 


lies sepRaLe 
oh 





‘ON,MASS.U.S.A 





“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots anc 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. ‘‘French Gloss,”’ 10c. 

“STAR” combination for cle vaning and polishing all kinds of russet 
or tan shoes, 10c. “Dandy”? size, 25c. 

“QUICKWHITE” in liquid form with sponge quickly 
cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c. and 25c. 

“*ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, se end us the price in 
stamps for a full size package, charges pai 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO 
20- - enya St. Contin, Mane, 
The O1 ind Largest nfincturer | 








Brush your 
Teeth this II | 


Way 



















Largest Builders of 
2-cycle Motors in the - = with Complete $ 
World. Over 1000 fit ready to install 
responsible dealers we 44 to 36H. P. 
Guaranteed by & big responsible concern, Write for big 
catalog —sed/s and shows you all about these high grade 
mnotors : and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 8108 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








BIG MONE WRITING SONGS 


of dollars to amateur song 

Experience not necessary. Write for free particu- 

i send us your song poems or melodies today for free 
ex ination. Acceptance guaranteed if available. Big Song | 
s Magazine, beautifully illustrated book and valuable 

ad all free. Dugdale Co., 183 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D.C. 









BRAND NEW aera 
ine tt 818 Portable Typewriter does work of », 
1] pines vas ible writin e) standard. aap ue BUDS 
hi 4 ’ 2 “4 2,2 neat work. Tho in i 








s.T. Bennett Typew! riter Co. 
366 Broadway, New Yor! 












-ABLACG 


Face Powper 
SUMMER’S SUN 


deals kindly with the complexion protected by 
LABLACHE. Users of this 
famous beautifier are con- 
spicuously free from facial 
blemishes, always retain- 4 
ing their fresh attrac” 
tiveness of youth. Deli- 
cate—fragrant—refined. 
Refuse Substitutes 
Thev mav be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually 
Send 10c,. for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO 


French Perfumers, Dept. 32 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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At an average depth of fifty feet, in Madera county, California, at ta 
Electrical energy has solved the cost of pumipi s 





Madera, Transformed by Water and Electricity 


By C. E. FIsuer 


( NE mile west of Madera, county-seat of Madera 

Hawley. Mr. Hawley is 
busy raising peaches, Plymouth Rock chickens and 
His 
farm is a model twenty-acre California ranch. It is 
just the kind that one half the people of the United 
who are hungering for a small farm in Cali- 
the mail 


county, lives G. 5. 


a family of four or five sturdy youngsters. 


States 
fornia, would desire. It is on a good road; 
man drives in front of the house; it is close to the 
market; close to a school; and from it Mr. Hawley 
makes not only his living but more money than the 
average bank cashier earns. 

Mr. Hawley likes chickens and he raises fancy 
Plymouth Rock cocks and pullets thattake blue 
He likes to raise figs 
He likes to raise fruit 
He has between 
and He 
pear hes, therefore the majority of his trees are peac h 
trees, but he also has 135 apricot trees, six almond 


ribbons in the poultry show. 
because he likes to eat figs. 
and his hobby is perfect fruit. 
acres in orchard. favors 


eleven twelve 


trees, six prune trees and sixty fig trees; he has two 
His 
Last 


acres in alfalfa and a small acreage in berries. 
irrigation system is thorough and complete. 
season from one acre of barley hay Mr. Hawley sold 
ninety five dollars’ worth of hay and followed the 
He ob- 
tained seventy-five dollars from berries, almost a 
thousand dollars from peaches, half that much from 
apricots, somewhere near twenty dollars from 
almonds, a like amount from prunes and figs and 
one hundred and fifty dollars from alfalfa hay. 
Counting these and the income from butter and eggs, 


crop with fifteen hundred pounds of corn. 


SUNSET Advert 


t 


isements 


account Was kept, the total 
vas in the neighbor 
He raised all the feed 
table 


f which no particular 
income from the twenty acres 
hood of two thousand dollars. 
for his horses, 


was supplied with all the 


chickens and cows; his family 


necessiti¢s which come 


from the farm and orchard, and his cash income was 
almost “velvet.” 

‘Now Mr. Hawle Vv has brought this plac e from raw 
land, worth perhaps one hundred dollars an acre, toa 
high state of cultivation by his own labor and per 
Today it is one of the best ore hards in 


How much is it worth? 


severance 





the vicinity. Orchards in 





not nearly SY good condition lv readily 


around five hundred dollars an acre. 
rhis story is worth while because it shows what 
any man can do in Madera county. 

Three years ago the United States Department ot 
Agriculture made a soil survey of the valley portion 
of Madera county. 


mitted to the Se retary ol Agriculture appears thi 


On page 12 of the report sub 


statement: 
“A study of the agricultural development of this 


area shows that it is far behind practicaHy every 


other section in the San Joaquin valley, a/theugh 
ils is concerned no such difference ext 


LS Teriile OUS 7 


fur 


The lack of progress in Madera county is due pri 


marily to factor—the inability to secure an 
adequate supply of irrigation water, which is neces 
Sary for the highest development of these land 

Other contributing although 
minor ones, are. the latge individual holdings of land, 


a lack of knowtedge-of the efficiency of pumping 


one 


causes, essentially 


indexed on pagg Qa. 
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Plain Talk 


Two men started business in Portland, November, 1910, and prospered 
so much so, the two men were joined by seventeen others. 


The nineteen men organized a company, each man’s dollar buying just as 
much as the other fellow’s—no promotion shares, no bonds, no preferred shares. 


4Ot 
2 


The larger business has been profitable from the start, a dividend of 121407 


was paid for the first year with a surplus remaining. 


In the meantime, 120 men and women of Portland, representative of all walks 
of life, joined the rg. All invested because of absolute security and certainty of 
large dividends. 


Here is the List: 


15 Business Men 5 1 Farmer 2 Printers 

2 Presidents 4 Insurance Men 1 Advertising Writer 
10 Salesmen 5 Bookkeepers 1 Dressmaker 

6 Real Estate Men 1 Furniture Mfg. 1 Paint Dealer 

1 Government Employee 1 Car Man 4 Newspaper Men 

5 Railroad Officers 2 Grocers 2 Jewelers 

4 Stenographers 2 Bakers 1 Theatrical Man 

1 Science Practitioner 1 Hardware Dealer 2 Agents 

1 Judge 3 Bankers 1 Tailor 

1 Auto Dealer 17 Business Women 1 Shoe Dealer 

1 City Employee 5 Doctors ; 1 Building Sup. Dealer 
1 Laborer 1 Fireman 1 Foreman 

1 Paymaster 1 Collar Maker 1 Superintendent 

1 Bank President 1 Contractor 1 Chauffeur 

6 Attorneys 2 Barbers 1 Painter 

8 Managers 1 Restaurant Man 1 Engineer 

1 Plasterer 3 Mechanics 


The two-men effort of two years ago has grown to a 139-man company, the 
most important company of its kind in the northwest—a Portland institution. 


The business is clean in conception, clean in plan, clean in methods, one that 
will stand the strictest investigation. 

If absolute security, increasing value, large returns for small or large sums, 
interest you, investigate without obligation. 


On request, I will forward full information, also the names of those asso- 
ciated in the company. 


W. M. Umbdenstock, 
Treasurer. 


286 Oak St., 
Portland, Ore. 
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plants for irrigation purposes, and the high cost of 
reservoirs for the storage of flood waters of the 
rious streams.” 


It 


atlement 


that this 
supplementary 
Within three 


1 have been 


Madera 


undisputed by 


is unfortunate for county 


stands 


documents from the same source. 


; the large individual holdings of lanc 


and settlers have been pouring in, 





open 


crain fields and hay I lds into orchards 


second largest power « ompany 


yards. Phe 


the state is carrying electrical energy to every 














ra county and at a rate so reasonable 
it every farmer is taking advantage of it 
The ri il deposited here centuries ago is the 
1e that h de famous other counties in the San 
Joaquin valle Phe subterranean water suj 
the same tl has percolated through the ¢ 
trata from t rreat snow banks of the Sierras tor 
1@ centuries since the great range was formed; and 
the present day development, strange as it may seem, 
is due to th harnessing of the waste water in the 
mountains and to sending it through copper strands 
to pump trom beneath the sands the seepage trom 
tne ime snow banks Thus have men discovered 
ind made use of Nature’s secret. Should shi 
deny stream flow or rainfall, somewhere within 
the reach of man she stores the life-giving water. 
Strong flowing wells are found at an average depth 
three hundred feet. Some have been flowing for 
fty years, at the rate of a million gallons per day 
But flowing wells are not depended upon by the 
Madera settler. At an average depth of fifty feet 
ve finds ail the iter he in Some wells are but 
I ni live teet deep, some are seventy five tect. 


well 


a motor and com 


-| dollars a settler can have a 


reservoir, install 





| Electrical power may be obtained 
t the rate of fifty dollars per horse-power per year 
ind the operating company doesn’t give a rap 
hether the rancher keeps the motor humming night 
nd day during the three hundred and sixty-five 


three horse-power motor is of sufficient 


will irrigate suc 
which means 


days. A 
capacity to drive a pump which 


fully from tiventy to forty acres, 





that any farmer can insure his water supply for a 
vhole year for the small sum of one hundred and 
dollars. How many an Eastern or a Middle 
‘stern farmer would gladly go to his banker or in- 


hity 


SI 


NsiI 


fr Advertisement 


of California’s finest 

surance broker and lay down one hundred and fifts 
dollars to insure a crop when a drought portends! 
Madera is a youngster in the fan 
Was a part of Tresno, which 


ily of California 


counties. ( Jriginally it 


and as recently as 1893 Was 


joins it on the south, 
separated from the mother county and turned loose 
to make its wa# among other California state units 


It is the heart of the valley and the heart of Califor- 
nia, an irregular quadrilateral, ninety-cight miles 
wide at its extreme width from cast to west, and 


thi 
length from north to 


more in twenty-cight miles long at its extreme 
It has an area of 2,140 
s valued chietly 
Another third 
proved, and destined 


The 


f the valley, a vast 


south. 





eo rs ae epi ahia 
lare miles, one-third of whicn 1 


for its scenery and mineral deposits. 
foot-hill land, tried 
eventually to be« 
ird is on the 


l lan | 


is and 
ome favored fruit section. 
i floor o 





remaining t 
| rapidly assuming the appear 
| Here, 


vell-kept garden. where formerly 
waved in the summer breezes 





golden gr 





Is of peaches, apricots, 


will soon be growing or 
ns and prunes, vast fields of knee-deep alfalfa 


wine and table grapes. 


the large holdings have 


and great vineyards of 
More than 1 50 
been subdivided into small tracts within the last year. 
thrown open to settlement 
Within six 


» settlers had 


acres of 


[wo of these tracts were 


in the fall months months from 
their opening 1,50 moved in to aid in 








the transformation from grain land to orchard. 
| Very where is heard the hum of the electric motor 
or the staccato e ust of the gasoline engine. 
Iverywhere is heard the musical tattoo of the 


hammer and t 


Madk r 


grown from a village within the past few years. 


he rasp of the saw 





a, the county-seat,is a thriving city of 3 
Here 
are located large lumber and manufacturing concerns. 

Land values in Madera county are still low. They 
are much than 
similar richness and similar opportunities. With 


lower in many other localities of 


the continued present influx of settlers, land values 
may be expected to steadily rise. The assessor’s 
$0,000 acres 


figures in 1907 and 1908 show that 


grain crops in Madera county gave a 
How 


when so great an area of this 


planted to 


return of $go0,000. much will the assessor’s 


figures of 1913 show, 
same land i 
alfalfa and 
most interesting 


s now producing a wealth of fruits, 


dairy products! The comparison will be 
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Victoria, the first Canadian city to join in the 
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Development Notes 


Is Alhambra’s Name in the Pot? 

Comes a wail from an enterprising little town a 
few miles out from Los Angeles, ‘Is Alhambra’s 
name in the pot?”’ Alhambra wants in on the co- 
operation and coérdination plans of important cities 
in California in the giving of annual festivals, and 
rorirsene protests her importance. 

We of the West love play. If cherries are ripe, if 
roses are in bloom, if prune trees are blossom laden, 
if strawberries are luscious, we take a day off. Ifa 
city can find a significant date in its history which 
seems to invite celebration, we take a week off to 
commemorate that event. We love to play; we love 
to watch others play. 

ven staid Victoria has capitulated. 

Our British cousins on the north have long looked 
with envious eyes on Seattle’s Potlatch and Tacoma’s 
Montamara Festo. The folks over the line seemed to 
be having such a perfectly delightful time. It was 
not merely a flitting week of fun, for each year the 
festivals seemed to grow in interest, attendance and 
pleasure. 

30 Victoria has taken the hint, and this year, 
\ugust 4-9, will hold her premier Water Carnival, 
the first Canadian coast city to join in a Joyous 
custom. The announcements hint that honoured 
guests will be entertained in right royal fashion. 

Thus is another added to the year’s pageants. 

June Portland held her annual Rose Festival; 
Tacoma has just observed her Montamara Festo 
ind Seattle her Golden Potlatch; San Francisco 
ends the year’s pageants with her celebration of 
the discovery of matchless San Francisco bay by 
Portola, October 22-25. 

The year begins anew with Pasadena’s Tourna- 
ment of Roses and Chariot Race in January, followed 
by the annual polo tournament and golf and tennis 
tournaments at Coronado, Pasadena, Santa Barbara 
and Del Monte. In February San Bernardino comes 
to the front with the National Orange Show. In 
March the Land Show at Los Angeles holds the 
board. Redlands has her Rose Festival and Orange 
Day. Los Angeles has a revival of “‘La Fiesta de 
las Flores de Los Angeles”’; and so it goes throughout 
the year. A cherry festival here, a strawberry fes- 
tival there, a Raisin Day such as Fresno’s, which 
has become of national importance, a Wild West 


exhibition such as Pendleton, Oregon’s, Roundup, 
or Salinas, California’s, Rodeo, and the dozen and 
one different sorts of day or week celebrations. 

The Coast visitor may soon start on a progressive 
round of festivals from Tia Juana to Vancouver, 
following the wake of bursting buds and ripening 
fruit as the sun warms the earth northward. 

And the best part of it is that not a single one of 
the pageants is disappointing. Play week or play 
day is popular, impressive, educational; a time for 
relaxation and genuine joyousness. 

Alhambra wants in on the fun and so does every 
other progressive Pacific Coast city or town. 


California Under Canvas 


Now comes an opportunity to see California in 
a nutshell, offered by the California Land Show. 
Every land-hungry person who wants a near view 
of California as a whole had better make arrange- 
ments to be in San Francisco October 11th to 25th, 
for on those dates will be held the California Land 
Show. The fifty-seven counties of California will 
exhibit their chief sources of wealth in a monstrous 
pavilion of canvas at Eighth and Market streets. 

The California Land Show is to be given under the 
auspices of and has the backing of the San Francisco 
Real Estate Board. The purpose of the show is to 
bring home to the people of California and the 
United States the tremendous resources of the state, 
to introduce the land and the land hungry, to ex 
ploit the wide variety of products of the counties 
and to emphasize the intimate relation between the 
great cities and the country districts. 

The Land Show has adopted a suggestive slogan: 
“The landless man for the manless land.” The 
land-hungry man will have his appetite whetted to 
near distraction by a visit to the displays being ar- 
ranged. There will be grapes and peaches and 
cherries and citrus fruits from the orange counties 
and prunes from the prune counties and apples from 
the mountain fruit counties and the irrigation and 
reclamation companies will show how their scientific 
farm colonization plans have succeeded. 

And Luther Burbank will be there and will show 
some of his horticulture and floriculture wonders. 
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Oregon Now Has Opportunity to 
Build Roads 


Oregon’s new if put into effective opera- 


road law, 






tion by every county in the State issuing bonds up 
to two per cent of its assessment valuation, as 


horized by the county bonding act, would make 
available a fund of $18,000,000 for good roads. 
Henry L. Bowlby, Ixecutive Officer ot the Pacitic 
Highway Association and former Highway Com 
missioner of Washington, has issued a_ bulletin 
crammed full of facts and carefully compiled figures 
on the road situation in Oregon and Washington. 
Mr. Bo viby Says that if all the moncy expended by 
the different Oregon counties for roads in the last 
four years had been put into permanent roads at a 
cost of $so00 a mile, there would now be 2071.4 
miles of permanent roadway in the State. He 
figures that $10,358,793.03 was spent for roads and 





bridges in that time. 

Io issue bonds, a certain number of registered 
voters must 1 tition the ¢ ounty Court for a special 
bond election Spec ifying the amount of bonds to be 
issued, length of time they shall run and their maxi- 
mum rate of interest. If the petitions conform to 
legal re quirements a spec ial election m Ly be ordered 
or a vote taken at the general election 

Under the new law it is expected that Oregon 
will forge steadily ahead in the development of its 
permanent higl 








Highway Improvements Puts Cities on 


Their Mettle 


One of the noticeable effects of the improvement 
of state highways has been that of arousing munici- 
pal pride in the cities y is this true in 
California vhere the streets of an incorporated 
town are not under state control. rhe state will 
build a highway to the city limits but there the 





Espe cla 


work Stops. SCHL-re specting cities refuse to sur 
render the auth over their thoroughfares to the 
state authorities. It is claimed by those interested 
in civic betterment that no other movement ever 
started so much civic activity and ambition among 
{ municipalities of California as has 
ay enterprise. Energetic communi- 






the counties a 
t e high 

ties like Los Gatos, Santa Clara county; Pomona, 
Los Angeles county; Gilroy, Santa Clara county; 
I 





ne st 





Jurlingame, San Mateo county, are spending from 
Yo to $75,000 in the construction of paved 
he city limits. Everywhere is 





highways within 


improvement under way. It good sign. 


Through the Petrified Forests 


One of the newest of the scenic highways being 
promoted is from Needles-to San Bernardino. This 
propose d road will pass through the petrified forests 
and a region once occupied by the cliff dwellers. 


Woodrow Wilson on Good Roads 


‘T tell you frankly my interest in good roads 
is not merely an interest in the pleasure of riding in 
autos. It is not merely an interest in the much 
more important matter of affording farmers of this 
country and residents in villages means of ready 
access to such neighboring markets as they need for 
economic benefit, but it is also the interest in weav- 
ing as complic ited and elaborate a net of neighbor 
hood and state and national opinion together as it 
is possible to weave. It is of the most fundamental 
importance that the United States should think in 
big pieces, should think together, should think 
ultimately as a whole, and I feel in my enthusiasm 
for good re ads something of the old opposition that 
there always has been in me to any kind of sectional 


feeling.” Woodrow Wilson. 


Are We Coming to the One-Ring 
Circus Again? 


The cycle of seasons continues to bring forth the 
unique possibilities of the automobile. Now comes 
a story to the effect that many theatrical folk find 
aside from the pleasure their car affords, a means 
Wem iv expect 
in due season the horseless circus caravan touring 
the country as did the lumbering horse-drawn 
wagons of years ago Can you imagine a monster 
truck carrying its quota of jungle beasts into those 
i ated communities where heretofore the circus 
Was represented only by far-fetched lithographs on 


the convenient stable walls? 


of ready inter-city transportation 








Evolution of the “Highwayman™ 


Nowadays it is not unusual to see highwayman 
in quotation narks. The quotation marks indi 
cate the evolution of the meaning of a word which 
once brought to mind low-browed men, with black 
kerchiefs hiding their chins and ugly revolvers 
thrust under one’s protesting nose. But the “high- 
wayman” becomes a business man with a mi 
He is the road builder, the construction ¢ fr 
maker of splendid boulevards. The romance may 
be knocked out of the word in its new and soon 
to-be accepted meaning but the highwayman 


becomes a useful, esteemed citizen. 





Auto Road Repair Trucks on Pacific 
Highway 


Two auto trucks have been placed in commission 
between Sacramento, California, and Portland, 
Oregon, to keep the Pacific Highway in repair be- 
tween those points. This work is undertaken by 
the California State Better Roads Association. 
The trucks are completely equipped for road build 
ing, each carrying a crew of eight men. 
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Who Knows HowrPr 





A MAN may vote at 21 and be president at 35, yet 
we have never elected a president younger than 42. 
Because we know the value of experience. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Experience is the one indispensable 
factor of success in everything. ‘The 
experienced publisher knows best how 
to produce a great magazine. The 
experienced automobile manufacturer 
knows best how to make a great car. 


THESE ARE THE FACTS 


That’s why Alexander Winton makes 
the greatest Six. Founder of the 
American gasoline motor car industry, 
he was the world’s first maker to 
specialize on six-cylinder cars, and so 
he has had the longest exclusive ex- 
perience as a maker of Sixes. ‘He 
knows what a Six must have and what 


it must not have to be genuinely excel- 
lent. His Six drove fours from the 
high-grade market. For seven years he 
has devoted himself to the perfection of 
a single model exclusively, and the 
Winton Six of 1914 is the result—a 
mature and perfected product. In 
beauty, comfort, mechanical excellence, 
and value, it is the fashion plate of 
American automobiles. 


CAUTION NEEDED NOW 


This year—as never before — auto- 
mobile purchasers need to buy with 
caution. Let us show you the startling 
facts, so you may know why, exactly. 


Ask for Book No. 24. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 110 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 





WINTON SIX 





_ Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, electric lights, self-starter, $ 
finest mohair top, easily handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, best Warner 
speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, Klaxon electric horn, tire carriers, 


demountable rims, full set of tools, four-cylinder tire pump, German silver 
radiator, metal parts nickel finished. Fully equipped, =: - 
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“THE STANDARD OIL FOR MOTOR CARS 


As its name implies, ZEROLENE 
keeps your motor cool by fur- 


nishing perfect lubrication. 


Keeps the Engine 


Cool 


The perfect cushioning properties of 
ZEROLENE keep wearing surfaces 
apart. Thus friction is reduced, excessive 
heat prevented, and the engine enabled 
to deliver full power. 


ZEROLENE—The Carbon Proof, 
Frost Proof, Heat Proof Oil. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Standard Oil Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 


SAN FRANCISCO 








